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The Honourable Mitchell eharp, [pC .. MPs 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to Mr. Harrist letter of September 21, 
1956 and to Mr. Fleming's letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 6 of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French. This 
volume contains the report on inorganic chemicals in 
Headings 26.03 and 28.18 to 28.34 of the Brussels rariit 
Nomenclature. Further volumes will be forwarded to 
you as soon as they have been completed, 


Yours sincerely, 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report - Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 tots. inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (EB T.we)s 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
together, for example, chlorine (28.01) and caustic soda (28.17); the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
WOeTe this occurs. 


To the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B.T.N. headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
cals in Volume 7, organic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
and plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity “Of 
Reference 120 - Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 


occasionally, to apparent discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow. 


Table of Contents for Volumes 1 to 15, inclusive 
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OXIDES, HYDROXIDES AND PEROXIDES - B.T.N. 28,18 to 28,28 


INTRODUCTION 


In the course of the hearings on Reference 120, Chemicals, 
representations were made concerning a large number of oxides and 
hydroxides which are classified by headings 28.18 to 28.28 of the 
Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. The products which came before the 
Board are presented in the order of the B.T.N. headings in this section 
of the report. 


In total, these oxides have very substantial commercial im— 
portance with a value of sales of the order of $40 million. Canada's 
international trade in them also reaches significant proportions, with 
imports of the order of $6 million and exports of about $4 million. 


Oxides frequently occur as minerals and, while this report 
is concerned primarily with forms of the products that can be regarded 
as chemicals, the terms of reference encompass some products which are 
more usually regarded as minerals, A considerable part of the dis- 
cussion of the products at the public hearing was taken up with a pre- 
sentation of views on how best to classify the products in order to 
conform with the terms of the Board's reference and at the same time 
to present the most satisfactory classification of products for pur- 
poses of tariff administration, The problem, of course, is not pecu- 
liar to the oxides and hydroxides; it occurs throughout the report in 
many other contexts as well, 


Partly because of their extensive occurrence in natural 
forms, the oxides have a long history as products of commerce, partic-— 
ularly as pigments and colours, In some instances the natural forms 
of antiquity have been substantially modified and forms of greater 
chemical purity are produced to meet more exacting requirements or to 
meet the competition of newer products obtained by chemical processes. 
Some of the companies which came before the Board, as producers of 
paints and pigments, had a long association with some of the oxides, 
and other companies tended to produce specialty products such as lubri- 
cants and enamel frits which derived their special characteristics from 
the oxides which were used in their production. Many of the products 
are not made in Canada and the principal interests in them were expres- 
sed by producers abroad, their Canadian agents or affiliates, or by the 
users of the products in Canada, 


Although very many oxides and hydroxides are classified by 
the headings that make up this section of the report, a few of them 
account for most of the commerce, Titanium dioxide, alone, accounts 
for more than one-half of the value of sales in Canada of all of the 
oxides in this section, Lead oxide, zinc oxide, magnesium oxide, iron 
oxides and molybdenum trioxide also have substantial commercial impor- 
tance. Certain others, which trade in smaller amounts, have special 
uses in which they are regarded as unique. However, the total value 
of sales of all of these other products, taken together, is estimated 
to be about $2.4 million. 


A large number of products in headings 28.18 to 28.28 are 
not made in Canada; imports of these are about $1.4 million annually. 


Le 


For the oxides which are made in Canada, domestic producers supply 
about 86 per cent of sales. Imports of products which are available 
from Canadian production are about $5 million annually, about $800, 000 
dollars more than the estimated annual exports. 


The products are presented in this section in the order in 
which they are classified by the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, by head- 
ings 28.18 to 28.28 inclusive. Heading 28.28 is used to classify 4 
miscellaneous group of oxides and hydroxides, and the order of presen- 
tation under that heading is noted in the introduction to it. 


OXIDES, HYDROXIDES AND PHROXIDES, OF STRONTIUM, BARIUM OR MAGNESIUM 
Belang 26.08 


Only three products of B.T.N. heading 28.18 were the subject 
of formal submissions, namely barium oxide, barium hydroxide and mag- 
nesium oxide, These are dealt with below. At the public hearing, in 
November 1960, the spokesman for the Industry Committee said: 


"To the best of the Committee's knowledge, the product sub- 
missions which the Board has received for this hearing cover 
all commercially significant products of this heading. '"(1) 


BARIUM OXIDE AND BARIUM HYDROXIDE 


Neither barium oxide nor barium hydroxide is produced in 
Canada. The oxide was said to be used by Monsanto Canada Limited in 
the manufacture of additives for lubricating oils. The hydroxide was 
said to be a basic component of certain lubricating greases which are 
manufactured at Clarkson, Ontario by the British American Oil Company 
Limited; it is also used by Ferro Enamels Canada Limited as a stabi- 
lizer for vinyl type synthetic resins. 


Barium oxide and barium hydroxide are closely related chem— 
ical products, the latter being the aqueous solution of the former. 
The Monsanto spokesman said that he would consider them to be inter- 
changeable in his company's process. Both products are imported 
a or entirely from the U.S.A.; the value of imports in 1963 was 
$65,000. 


B.A. Oil, in a letter to the Board, said the company 


“supports the proposal of the ... Industry Committee that 
barium hydroxide be accorded duty-free entry until this 
material is made in Canada. We are not, therefore, recom— 
mending a permanent exception from the heading rate iG Dees 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N./ but, rather, a temporary exception 
until barium hydroxide is produced in Canada." 2 


At the public hearing, in May 1963, Ferro Enamels Canada Limited sup- 
ported the proposals of B.A. 031, (3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 14, p. 2036 
(2) Same, Vol. 1h, p. 2038 
(3) Same, Vol. 165, p. 24408 
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Both B.A. Oil and Ferro Enamels contended that no Canadian 
manufacturer would benefit by the imposition of a duty because the 
product was not made in Canada. Ferro Enamels also noted that the 
existence of a duty while the product is not made in Canada would 
subject Canadian users to "penalties which place them in an unfair 
competitive position with imported products in which these chemicals 
are used," 


When considered to be chemicals, both products are entered 
under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Both may 
also be entered under temporary item 220e, at Free, B.P., 5 peCey 
M.F.N. when for use in the manufacture of additives for heating, lubri- 
cating and fuel oils, 


When used as a stabilizer for synthetic resins, the hydroxide, 
while not ruled to be made in Canada, may be entered free of duty under 
tariff item 921. 


Some forms of barium oxide may be entered as oxides under 
tariff item 246, at rates of 124 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N.3 most, 
however, if not entitled to end-use treatment, are entered under tariff 
item 208t at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. The distinction between 
mineral and chemical is difficult to make and, at times, requires 
information on the process used in the product's manufacture, (1 


The spokesman for Monsanto proposed that the existing rates 
under end-use item 220e be retained in an item worded like B.T.N, 
heading 28.18, until barium oxide is made in Canada. He supported the 
Industry Committee proposal that when it is made in Canada the rates 
should be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Under questioning he 
indicated that free entry under both Tariffs would be preferable to 
the ea free entry under the B.P, Tariff and 5 p.c., M.F.N., under 
item 220e, (2) 


Laporte Chemicals Canada Limited informed the Board that, 
although the company had not made a formal submission, it was concerned 
lest there be a loss of preference which would affect its parent company 
which manufactures both barium hydroxide and barium oxide in the United 
Kingdom, 


The B.T.N,. and the Customs Tariff appear to treat barium 
oxide similarly. In the B.T.N. calcined witherite, which consists 
largely of impure barium oxide, is classified as a mineral under head- 
ing 25.11. The barium oxide which is obtained by chemical processes 
is under heading 28.18. In the Customs Tariff the former may be con- 
sidered an oxide under tariff item 246; the material made by chemical 
processes is considered to be a chemical under item 208t. Both forms 
may be entered under item 220e, The available information indicates 
that the barium hydroxide which enters trade is manufactured by chem= 
ical processes and would therefore be classified under item 208t and 
heading 28.18. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2050 
b2ysoame, Vol. ies De <UL. 
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MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


The Product and Process of Manufacture 


At a public hearing in November 1960, there was considerable 
discussion of the method of distinguishing between magnesium oxide, 
the mineral, and magnesium oxide, the chemical. This question was of 
importance from the standpoint of administration of the Customs Tariff 
and also because the mineral forms of the product were generally out- 
Side the terms of reference of the current inquiry. 


Magnesium oxide may be obtained from the mineral magnesite, 
a natural magnesium carbonate, and from the mineral brucite, a natural 
magnesium hydroxide, Magnesite can contain up to 47.6 per cent mag— 
nesium oxide and brucite up to 69.0 per cent. When these minerals 
are heated to high temperatures (2000 F. or more) magnesite releases 
carbon dioxide, brucite releases water, and both yield a product which 
may contain 90 per cent or more of magnesium oxide, The temperature 
and time of heating are important factors in determining the properties 
of the end product. In Canada, a major source of magnesium oxide is 
brucitic limestone, an intimate mixture of brucite (magnesium hydroxide ) 
and calcite (calcium carbonate), 


The amount of heat to which the minerals are subjected re- 
sults in products described by such terms as "calcined", "caustic 
calcined", "sintered" and "dead-burned". In commercial practice these 
terms are not always used precisely, For magnesium oxide, the terms 
"calcined" and "caustic calcined" are synonymous and are generally 
applied to materials which have been heated to a temperature of about 
2,000 to 2,200 degrees Fahrenheit. The terms "sintered! and "dead- 
burned" are also synonymous and are applied when temperatures of about 
3,000 degrees Fahrenheit are used. 


"Periclase", a form of magnesium oxide, is described by the 
Department of Mines as a dead—burned product which contains 92 per cent 
or more of magnesium oxide and minor amounts of iron; the term, however, 
is often used less precisely in commerce, 


Magnesium oxide also occurs in brine bitterns and sea water 
as Magnesium salts and is recovered by a process of chemical precipi- 
tation, The product obtained in this way generally contains fewer 
impurities and can be more highly concentrated than the product pro— 
duced from minerals, However, products of equal purity and concen- 
tration can also be produced by using relatively pure minerals. As a 
result, for some grades of magnesium oxide there are no chemical or 
physical tests which can differentiate between magnesium oxide produced 
by the treatment of minerals and that obtained by chemical precipitation, 
As with barium oxide, the Department of National Revenue sometimes needs 
to establish how the particular product was produced in pyaer to deter— 
mine whether to classify it as a mineral or a chemical, 


This problem of classification is reflected in the statistics, 
The available data for magnesium oxide do not distinguish between mag=— 


(1) Transcript, Vol, e050 
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nesium oxide produced chemically and that produced by heating naturally 
occurring magnesium carbonate. As a result, magnitudes can be indi- 
cated only in very general terms. 


The Industry 


In Canada, magnesium oxide is manufactured only from the 
minerals magnesite and brucite; in the U.S.A., sea water and other 
natural brines are the major source of magnesium oxide although the 
product is also produced from minerals, Only one company in Canada 
produces magnesium oxide for sale, Aluminum Company of Canada Limited 
(Alcan), at Wakefield, Quebec; the company quarries brucitic limestone 
and processes it to recover magnesium oxide and lime and, since 1963, 
to produce magnesium hydroxide. The primary product from these oper- 
ations is "magnesia 90", a calcined product which contains about 90 
per cent of magnesium oxide. The Wakefield plant of Alcan had a capa- 
city of approximately 20,000 tons a year in 1959. At Kilmar, Quebec, 
magnesite is mined and processed by Canadian Refractories Limited. 

The company uses most of its output captively at Marelan, Quebec, for 
the production of refractory bricks and ramming mixes. It eels these 
mainly in Canada but also exports some, chiefly to the U.S.A.\1) The 
discussion at the hearing suggested that the company produced about 
10,000 tons annually. The spokesman for Canadian Refractories said 

that the company did not ordinarily sell magnesium oxide or the peri- 
clase; he also said that the company imported periclase of a particular 
quality for the production of refractory bricks, \* 


The Market 
The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys estimates: 


mthat about 70,000 tons of the dead—burned and calcined types 
fof magnesium oxide/ are consumed annually: about 62,000 tons 
in refractories and about 8,000 tons for other purposes, More 
than one third of the total consumption is imported. In 1964, 
consumption could be 5,000 tons higher owing to the require— 
ments for 8,300 tons of magnesium hydroxide at two of the pulp 
and paper plants scheduled to use the magnefite process." 


According to the Department, the value of Canadian production reached 
a record of $3.5 million in 1964, All production was in Quebec and 
consisted of dead—burned and calcined magnesia, and magnesium hydroxide, 


"Dead-burned magnesia, the most cormonly used type, is em- 
ployed as an ingredient in such basic refractory products as 
bricks and shapes, hearth clinker, gunning and ramming mixes, 
cements and mortars. It has the ability to withstand the 
effects of basic slags for reasonable periods in metallur- 
gical processing. 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2108 
(3) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963 
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"Calcined magnesia is used as a raw material in the pro- 
duction of other magnesium compounds, Its use will increase 
with the rising demand for magnesium hydroxide as an in- 
gredient in dissolving liquor for paper-pulp manufacture, 
Occasionally, calcined magnesia is used as a raw material 

in the production of the dead—burned product for use in 
refractories, It is a source of magnesium metal ... Magnesia 
is also used to control acidity in chemical processing, as a 
constituent of manufactured fertilizers, and in the produc— 
tion of heating elements, rayon, rubber, petro-chemicals, 
magnesian chemicals, welding-rod coatings, certain types of 
insulation and catalysts, 


"The current trend toward increased application indicates a 
promising future for magnesia and its products,"(1 


The use that is to be made of the product is intimately 
linked with the form that is required. For example, periclase, a dead-— 
burned, relatively pure form of magnesium oxide, contains a minimum of 
92 per cent magnesium oxide and may have as much as 97 or 98 per cent 
magnesium oxide and minor amounts of impurities such as iron. Both the 
magnesium oxide content and the kind of impurity may affect its use, 

As noted above, although Canadian Refractories produces periclase cap-= 
tively, it also imports special grades for use in the manufacture of 
refractory products. The spokesman for Pyrotenax of Canada Limited 
said periclase was not available cormercially in Canada and that his 
company imported a special grade for insulation of electrical cable, 
He said that, to his knowledge, Pyrotenax was the only Canadian user 
of this particular grade, <) The spokesman for the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association stated that the grade of magnesium oxide required 
for the magnefite process must be soluble in a dilute acid solution 
and therefore could not be a dead-burned type, 3) 


At the time of the hearing, magnesium hydroxide, the product 
used in the magnefite process, was not produced in Canada. In 1963, 
Alcan began to produce magnesium hydroxide at its plant at Wakefield, 
Quebec, 


Foreign Trade 


Canadian consumers import various types of magnesium oxide, 
some of which are not manufactured or sold in Canada; the preponderance 
of imports are of dead—burned magnesia, Imports of dead-burned mag— 
nesia amounted to almost 28,000 tons valued at nearly $2 million, in 
1964. Imports of caustic calcined magnesia, the form which would be 
competitive with the products sold by Alcan, varied between 2,300 and 
2,900 tons annually in the five years 1959-63, with an annual value of 
about $200,000. In addition, imports of "magnesium oxide (periclase)" 
were valued at $230,000 in 1963, Thus, total imports of these kinds 
of magnesium oxide appear to be of the order of $2.5 million annually, 
Most of these imports were from the U.S.A. and more than 85 per cent 
were of dead-burned magnesia entered under tariff item 296b(1). 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 90, p. 13656 
(3) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2125 
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The spokesman for Alcan, the only merchant-producer of mag— 
nesium oxide in Canada, said that imports of material competitive with 
the products of his company were largely into Alberta, Costs of freight 
from Oregon, the location of the U.S. supplier, were said to be much 
less than from Wakefield, Quebec, and even with the CUUY BOLM LSE poG., 
the material could be delivered more cheaply from the U.S.A.(1) ‘These 
statements suggest that the magnesium oxide which is imported into 
Cntario and Quebec is, in the main, not competitive with the products 
manufactured by Alcan, 


An analysis of imports by province of entry reveals that the 
market in Alberta is relatively small and that most imports are into 
Ontario, In 1961 about 60 per cent, and in 1962 almost 90 per cent, of 
imports of dead—burned magnesia were into Ontario. Imports into Alberta 
are almost entirely of caustic calcined magnesia, As noted earlier, the 
dead—burned form is produced in Canada but is used captively in the pro- 
duction of refractory products. 


Imports of Selected Magnesium Oxide, by Province of Entry 


1961, 1962, 1963 
1961 1962 1963 


Dead — Caustic Dead— Caustic Dead= Caustic 
burned Calcined burned Calcined burned Calcined 
- tons - 
Quebec 8,296 moe a 25436 LS ip: Se OTL 236 
Ontario 1B Waele oe 225200 1,000 Le ant 820 
Alberta 30 1,297 _ Aided fag) ~ Dou 
Other eds) 28 ey Leh 260 75 


Canada 21, 944 2,837 2h 853 pyr ae 16,348 2,295 


BOurce+@) Debwo. 5) oeCk C274). andui(2 15 


Detailed statistics of Canadian exports are not available, 
but it is known that most exports are to the United States, U.S.A. 
import data indicate that in 1964 Canadian exports of magnesium oxide 
products to that country were valued at $U.S. 3 million most of which 
was in the form of magnesia bricks and shapes. The Canadian Minerals 
Yearbook reports that these materials are also exported to other 
countries, 


Pricing Policy and Prices 


Magnesium oxide is available cormercially in a wide range of 
grades for various uses. In the U.S.A., prices are published for 
calcined magnesia in two rubber grades, one technical grade, two U.S.P. 
grades, and for two grades of magnesite, chemical and dead-burned, The 
discussion at the public hearing indicated that there are other grades 
as well. 


Both in Canada and in the U.S.A., published prices are f.0.b, 


plant. In 1965, the Canadian price was $60 a ton for commercial 
grade, granular, bulk magnesia, in carload lots, The corresponding 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2085 
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price in the U.S.A., f.o.b. plant, at Lunning, Nevada, was $U.S. 49.50 
a ton, 17.5 per cent less than in Canada at parity of exchange, Ship- 
ments from Nevada to the mid-west or the eastern U.S.A. would involve 
a costly rail haul, 


Tariff Considerations 
Magnesium oxide, of varying degrees of purity, physical form 


and process of manufacture, may be entered under at least six items of 
the Customs Tariff. They are as follows: 


Most- 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Tariid Tarity 
296a: Magnesite, crude rock Free Free 
296b(1): Magnesite, dead—burned or 
sintered; magnesite, caustic 
calcined; plastic magnesia Ons Ce Toate es 
296e: Magnesium oxide and magnesium 
carbonate, not further manu- 
factured than ground, when 
imported by manufacturers of 
insulating materials for use 
exclusively in the manufacture 
of such insulating materials, 
in their own factories Free Free 
296K: ‘2? Dead—burned magnesite contain- 
ing not less than 83 per cent 
magnesium oxide for use in the 
manufacture of magnesite fire 
brick or chrome fire brick 75 DeC. 7S DeCe 
(pale Other than the above (when ruled 
to be of a kind produced in 
Canada) POPE 2ORueCs 
2080: All chemicals and drugs, n.o.p., 
of a kind not produced in Canada Free Lape Ce 


(a) Effective November 1, 1963, after the public hearing on the oxides 


The plastic magnesia listed in item 296b(1) is ordinarily 
produced by mixing magnesium oxide (calcined), magnesium chloride and 
water. It is often referred to as magnesium oxychloride cement, mag— 
nesia cement or magnesite cement. Plastic magnesia is classified in 
the 3.T.N. under heading 25,19, 


An officer of the Department of National Revenue, in a letter 
dated March 6, 1964, stated that in the administration of the Canadian 


Y 


Customs Tariff, magnesium oxide, derived by precipitation from a solu- 
tion, for example sea water, is classified as a chemical under tariff 
item 208t. Magnesium oxide derived by heating minerals, such as 
brucite, is generally classified as a mineral, under item 296b(1) 
unless it is imported for particular uses as provided, for example, 
under items 296e and 296k. Magnesium oxide of very high purity which, 
for example, meets the specifications of the B.P. or the U.S.P., is 
entered under item 208t regardless of the raw material used, as is 
electrically—fused magnesium oxide, some of which is derived from 
magnesite, 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, magnesium oxide obtained 
by initial precipitation from a solution is classified by heading 28.18; 
magnesium oxide obtained by heating minerals, such as magnesite, is 
classified by heading 25.19, 


Thus, if end-use items 296e and 296k are excluded, the Customs 
Tariff and the B.T.N. generally correspond in their definitions, How-— 
ever, although most of the very pure magnesium oxide is derived by pre- 
cipitation and would be classified under item 208t and B.T.N. heading 
28.18, some, which is produced from magnesite, is entered under item 
208t but would probably be classified under heading 25.19 of the B.T.N. 
However, more than three-quarters of the magnesium oxide produced in 
the U.S.A. is by precipitation from a solution; most of this material 
probably would come under heading 28.18, The materials that would be 
imported under tariff items 296a, 296b(1) and end-use item 296k would, 
in the B.T.N., also be classified under heading 25.19; these items are 
not in Reference 120, The wording of item 296e suggests that the prod- 
uct imported under that item would be classified in heading 25.19. 


At the November 1960 hearing, two Canadian producers, Aluminum 

Company of Canada Limited (Alcan) and Canadian Refractories Limited 
(C.R.L.), made representations to the Board. Alcan'ts proposals were 
intended to be "for a clarification of the Customs Tariff concerning 
Magnesium Oxide, It is in no way intended to be a request for higher 
tariffs ..."(1) cC.R.L.'s submission was for maintenance of existing 
rates of duty under item 296b(1). The company oppgeed the free entry 

of periclase, as proposed by some of the briefs. 


Three companies and two trade associations proposed free entry 
for the magnesium oxide which they imported under item 208t. A.P. Green 
Fire Brick urged free entry for periclase; (3 the Pulp and Paper Associ- 
ation proposed free entry for the magnesium oxide known as reactive mag- 
'nesium oxide or technical grade.\4) The Rubber Association of Canada(5) 
and Ferro Enamels Canada Limited recommended free entry for all 
chemicals not made in Canada, The latter urged automatic application 
of rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when the product is made 
in Canada, Both the Rubber Association and Ferro Enamels listed mag- 
nesium oxide as a chemical in which they had an interest, the former, 


) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2052 
) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2109 

) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2100 

) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2114-5 

) Same, Vol. 165, p. 24368 

) 
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6) Same, Vol. 165, p. 24409 
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as a vulcanizing agent, the latter, as a stabilizer for vinyl resins, 
Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited proposed free entry for 
magnesium oxide, under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The company recom— 
mended automatic application of rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 pic. 
M.F.N., when the chemical was ruled to be made in Canada, (1 


Three companies and two trade associations recommended free 
entry, in end-use items, for magnesium oxide imported under either 
item 208t or 296b(1). 


Refractories Engineering imports periclase under item 208t 
and urged that an end-use item be established, worded as follows: 


"Magnesium oxide (periclase), not further manufactured than 

ground, when imported by manufacturers of refractory materials 

for use exclusively in the manufacture of such refractory 

materials in their own factories", free of duty under all 

Tariffs,\< 

Pyrotenax of Canada Limited also proposed an end-use item, 

free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The proposed 
wording was 


"Magnesium oxide, or calcined magnesite, when imported by 
manufacturers of electrical cables for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of such electrical cables in their own 
factories."(3) 


The company imported magnesium oxide under end-use item 296e. 


At the hearing in May 1962, Alcan informed the Board that a 
relatively crude form of magnesium oxide which it manufactured was 
used as a fertilizer and applied directly to the soil, When not cal- 
cined, the product is entered into Canada under tariff item 662, as an 
unmanufactured fertilizer, free of duty under all Tariffs. If calcined, 
unless entered duty-free as a material for use in the manufacture of 
fertilizers (tariff item 663b), it is entered under item 296b(1), at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., even if for direct appli- 
cation to the soil as a fertilizer, The company proposed that magnesium— 
bearing materials, regardless of their purity, be entered free of duty 
under all Tariffs if for use as a fertilizer or in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, \4 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture (C.F.A.) listed 
magnesia as a fertilizer or a constituent of fertilizers and proposed 
that free entry be continued under all Tariffs for materials used in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and supported rates of Free, B.P. and 
5 pce, M.F.N. for materials used as fertilizers. (5) Under this pro- 
posal, uncalcined magnesium oxide for use as a fertilizer would con- 
tinue to be entered free of duty as under item 662, and calcined 
magnesium oxide, for direct application as a fertilizer, would be 
entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., instead of at the 
existing rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., as under item 296b(1). 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 4, p. 674, 679 
(2) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2090 

(3) Same, Vol. 90, p. 13654 

(4) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12792 

(5) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
magnesium oxide as one of the more important chemicals used by its 
members. The Association recommended that chemicals which were not 
made in Canada and were used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
should be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless 
otherwise provided for, When they are made in Canada, rates of 15 p.c., 
Bere endl. Cs sullisl ans s, SCOULGLOPDLY. 


A summary of the proposals and the existing items that would 
be involved, is given below. 


Existing Tariff Proposed 

Proposed by: Item BP, MF N. Tals M.F,N. 
Alcan x2 900t se) oo te Ce Det s US COsC sweet eee. 
‘Seliteliep CPGODUl weal Seats! old Ds Ce To 0eCae meoubece 
A.P. Green 208t Free ose Free Free 
Erco(@) 208t Free HS) pee Free Free 
Ferro Enamels (4) 208t Free TCs Free Free 
Pulp Assoc, 208t Free iP oeate Free Free 
Rubber Assoc, 208t Free LOG Ds Cie Free Free 
Alean(b) Scopus les. 15 DeCe Free Free 
CeO agen moGon( 1) -bo.peee 15 pee, Free a. Ce 
Pyrotenax(¢) 296e Free see oppor Free Free 
Pharm, Assoc, qd) 208t Free 5 pics Free gD erie 
Refract. Eng. e) 208t Free ep eCs Free Free 


* Not in Reference 120 


(a) until made in Canada (d) for use in pharmaceuticals, 
(b) for use as a fertilizer until made in Canada 
(c) for cable insulation (e) for use in refractories 


Apart from end-use items, two items of the existing Tariff, 
items 296b(1) and 208t, were involved in the proposals, Alcan took 
the position that item 296b(1) gave the company adequate protection 
for the forms which it produced and the company had no objection to 
free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for the magnesium 
oxide now entered under item 208t or, as noted earlier, for any 
magnesium—bearing materials for fertilizer use. 


C.R.L. also seemed to consider that a duty of 15 p.c. was 
sufficient to protect its interests, However, the company strongly 
objected to any reduction of the tariffs respecting periclase., C.R.L. 
produces a form of magnesium oxide which is directly competitive with 
periclase. The company uses this in the manufacture of ramming mixes 
and other refractory materials but does not offer it for sale. C.R.L.'s 
position was that if periclase was entered free of duty it would compete 
with the finished products that it produced. Therefore, the company 
opposed the proposal of Refractories dngineering for an end-use item 
under which periclase could be imported free of duty for use in the 
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manufacture of refractory materials, and the proposal of A.P. Green 

for free entry for periclase in an item that did not specify any end- 
use, Thus, C.R.L. was opposed to free entry for manufactured magnesium 
oxide, regardless of whether the product was entered under item 296b(1) 
or 208t, or whether it was commercially available from Canadian pro— 
duction, 


In effect, the consumers of magnesium oxide were unanimous 
in their request for free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 
for forms of magnesium oxide which are not available commercially from 
Canadian production. Some of them recommended the application of rates 
of 15 p.ce, BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when the products were commer— 
cially available in Canada; others did not qualify their proposals, 


The consumers of magnesium oxide generally took the position 
that the magnesium oxide which they used was an important raw material 
in their processes of manufacture and that the existing M.F.N. duty 
of 15 p.c., under tariff items 296b(1) and 208t, constituted an addi- 
tional cost, They said that the magnesium oxide which they imported 
was not available from Canadian producers and therefore the duty which 
they paid did not benefit Canadian manufacturers. C.R.L., of course, 
disputed the absence of any benefit. The consumers argued that the 
existing Tariff affected their competitive position adversely and they 
emphasized that the magnesium oxide for which they were proposing free 
entry was not available to them from Canadian manufacturers, 

The A.P. Green Fire Brick spokesman pointed out that fire 
brick is entered free of duty under all Tariffs (item 281) but the 
major raw material, magnesium oxide, which is imported from the U.S.A., 
is dutiable at 15 p.c., the M.F.N. rate under item 208t. The Pulp and 
Paper Association stated that the new magnefite process had many ad— 
vantages but required a large capital investment. The Association 
spokesman said that the 15 p.c. duty under item 208t tended to dis-— 
courage the introduction of the process and that the anticipation of 
the rate rising to 20 p.c., the M.F.N. rate under item 711, when the 
product was produced in Canada, was also a serious consideration. 


Alcan's proposals were intended to clarify the Customs Tariff 
for magnesium oxide, and to leave the way open for lower rates or free 
entry for forms of magnesium oxide not produced in Canada and entered 
under item 208t, apart from end-use items. 


In the U.S.A., the principal country of origin of imported 
magnesium oxide, more than three-quarters of the output of magnesium 
oxide is by precipitation from sea water or other natural brines. If 
B.T.N. heading 28.18 were established as a new item, this material 
would be classified under heading 28.18, On the other hand, heading 
28.18 would exclude very pure forms of magnesium oxide now entered 
under item 208t but produced by the application of heat to minerals; 
these would be classified by heading 25.19 of the B.T.N. 


It should be noted that temporary end-use item 296k came into 
effect on November 1, 1963, after the hearings on magnesium oxide and 
the end-use items involved. This item would benefit A.P. Green and 
Refractories Engineering Limited, both of which requested reductions in 
the duties on periclase. Both companies intended to use periclase in 
the manufacture of refractory materials and they can now import the 
product, under this item, at 73 p.c., M.F.N. instead of the 15 p.c. 
M.F.N. rate formerly applicable under item 208t. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28,18 


An interest was expressed in magnesium hydroxide by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manu~ 
facturers Association and the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, The 
Pulp and Paper Association urged that there be no increase in the 
rates of duty on chemicals used by its members; 1) the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association proposed an end-use item for chemicals used 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, until made in Canada; (2) 
the C.F.A. spokesman said the Federation would not object to rates of 
Free, B.P. and 5 p.ce, M.F.N., for materials used as fertilizers. (3) 
Magnesium hydroxide in aqueous suspension (milk of magnesia) is made in 
Canada and is entered under item 711. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association also expressed 
an interest in strontium hydroxide for which it made a similar proposal 
to that for magnesium hydroxide.(4) This product is entered under 
tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


No other products of B.T.N. heading 28.18 were brought to 
the Board's attention, The Industry Committee proposed that those 
products which were not the subject of proposals by others, be included 
in an item worded like B.T.N. heading 28.18 with rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(5) The Committee did not indicate why these rates 
would be appropriate specifically for the products to which they would 
apply. The fragmentary data that are available indicate that products 
that were not the subject of other proposals have very little economic 
significance and do not appear to be manufactured in Canada, 


The Product and Process of Manufacture 


Zine oxide is a flaky white powder which turns yellow when 
heated and consists of either round or needle-like crystals, depending 
on the process of manufacture, The physical structure of the product 
and the size of the particles may be important considerations in its 
use. 


One of two processes is commonly used to manufacture zinc 
oxide, In the French, or indirect process, metallic zinc is heated in 
the presence of oxygen, This process generally yields a product of 
high purity whose particles are essentially finely divided, amorphous 
crystals of zinc oxide. In the American, or direct process, zine ore 
or ore concentrate is the raw material, The American process usually 
yields a less pure form of the product with larger, needle—like 
crystals. However, the book "Industrial Chemicals" states: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5246; Vol. 85, p. 13006 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(3) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 

(4) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(5) Same, Vol. 14, p. 2036 
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"Normally, American-process oxide consists of larger parti- 
cles than French-process oxide, They are also needle-like 
crystals rather than the round, amorphous particles of 
French-process oxide, In recent years it has been found 
that particle size and type may be controlled by rate of 
heating so either process can make either product.."(1 


In Canada, two variations of the French process are used, one 
of which is the standard method using crucibles, The other uses a 
rotary kiln developed in Canada, The rotary kiln or Cornillat process 
yields a product which has larger, needlelike crystals, In some re- 
spects the product produced by the Cornillat rotary kiln resembles that 
of the American process. 


Pine oxide contains slightly more than 81 per cent zinc, 
which was said to account for approximately 85 per cent of the total 
cost of producing the product. <) Zine metal of various grades can be 
used in the French process. However, in the rotary kiln it is diffi- 
cult, or impossible, to remove lead impurities which may be present in 
the zinc metal; as a result, a purer grade of zinc must be used in this 
process if it is desired to obtain an end product which is essentially 
free of lead. In the other variation of the indirect process the lead 
content of the zinc metal does not affect the lead content of the end 
product to nearly the same extent; thus in the crucible process the 
Prime Western grade of zinc, whose maximum lead content is 1.60 per 
cent, is conmonly used, whereas in the rotary kiln process either High 
Grade (maximum lead content 0,07 per cent) or Special High Grade 
(maximum lead content 0.006 per cent) or a mixture of one of these and 
Prime Western is more commonly used. High grade is also known as 
Klectrolytic grade. 


Prime Western costs less than either of the other grades but 
the yield of zinc oxide is slightly lower. At the public hearing, in 
late November 1960, the Canadian zine oxide producers said High Grade 
usually cost 60 cents more a hundredweight than Prime Western ZINC» 


The yield of zinc oxide, per pound of zinc metal, varies 
slightly in accordance with the process that is used and the purity of 
the raw material, zinc metal, In Canada, the rotary kiln process gives 
the highest yield (and ordinarily uses the highest purity of metal); 
the more usual variant of the French process gives somewhat lower 
yields, Around 1957, the yields experienced by Canadian producers were 
as follows: 


Zine Used Zine Oxide obtained 
pounds 
Rotary kiln 100 es 
Crucible, Co. A 100 120 
Crucible, Co. B 100 1174) 


(a) This company used a certain amount of secondary metal, otherwise 
its yield would approximate that of company A 


Source: Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, Report concerning the 
Production, Distribution and Sale of Zinc Oxide, 1958, p. 146 


(1) Faith, Keyes and Clark, Industrial Chemicals, 1957, p. 812 
(ey eiranscrapt myo Loe ne el ay 
3) same, VoL. 5, Pe 2173 =k 
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The Industry 


Three companies produce zinc oxide in Canada: Zinc Oxide 
Company of Canada Limited (Zoco), at Montreal, Quebec; Durham Indus- 
tries Canada Limited (Durham), wholly owned by Zoco, also at Montreal, 
and Canadian Felling Zinc Oxide Limited (Felling), at Milton, Ontario, 
Zoco came into operation in 1933 with a plant capacity of 8,000 to 
10,000 tons annually, about twice as much as was being imported at 
that time, The capacity was approximately doubled during the second 
World War to about 20,000 tons annually. In 1960, when Zoco moved to 
new premises, capacity was reduced to 15,000 tons annually, about one 
and one-half times the total requirements of the domestic market. 
zoco has used the Cornillat rotary kiln process since its establishment. 


Until 1947 Zoco was the only Canadian producer of zinc oxide, 
In 1947, Durham Industries Canada Limited was established at Cap—de-la- 
Madeleine, Quebec, but moved to Montreal in 1949, The company used the 
crucible type of indirect process and had a plant capacity for about 
10,000 tons of zinc oxide annually. In May, 1955, Zoco acquired owner- 
ship of Durham, after a price war which is discussed in the 1958 report 
on the zinc oxide industry, by the Restrictive Trade Practices Commis- 
sion, (This report will hereafter be referred to as the "Combines 
Report", ) 


The third Canadian producer, Felling, established a plant at 
Milton, Ontario, in 1954. This plant had a capacity of approximately 
3,500 tons per year, using the crucible indirect process, In 1961, the 
company was acquired by the Pigment and Chemical Company Limited, of 
Montreal, 


Thus the total capacity of Canadian producers is for about 
30,000 tons annually of which Zoco and Durham together account for 
about 90 per cent, In 1957 and 1958, the latest years for which pub- 
lished data are available, combined sales of Zoco and Durham were 
about three-quarters of the total domestic and export sales of the 
Canadian industry. 


At the public hearing, in 1299; it was said that the companies 
employed a total of 60 to 70 persons,‘+) The Combines Report indicates 
that zine oxide production does not require a particularly large capital 
investment. For example, Canadian Felling was established ay 195k, at 

a cost of $93,900 or about $27 per ton of annual capacity, (2 Durham 
was established with an issue of 5,000 shares each of $100 par value, 
-or about $50 per ton of annual capacity. Die ZOcO, which was established 
in rented premises until 1960, issued 1200 shares with a par value of 
$100 to bring its plant into operation, or about $12 to $15 per ton of 
annual capacity. (4 


Except for the war years and one or two years after, the 
Canadian industry has operated much below its rated capacity. As 


(1) transcript wey Ol. *15,.peucibe 
(2) Combines Report, p. 149 

(3) Same, p. 41 

(4) Same, p. 35 
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already indicated, when Zoco established its plant in 1933, the rated 
capacity was twice the amount that was being used domestically. When 
the Durham plant was moved to Montreal in 1949, Canadian capacity was 
for about 30,000 tons but total sales of the two companies were con- 
siderably less than half this amount. Published data on production 

are available only for the period 1945 to 1956 inclusive. During this 
period both Zoco and Durham were in operation but in no year in this 
period did either plant operate anywhere close to rated capacity and in 
most years both plants produced at considerably less than 50 per cent 
of capacity. 


Production of Zinc Oxide in Canada, by Individual Company, 
Selected Years, 1945-56 


Canadian 
ZOco - Durham Felling Total 
- tons —- 

1945 15,150 - - ooo 
1947 18,000 904, - 18,904 
19L9 L,,200 2,948 ~ 7,148 
Ty bak 6,900 5,902 - 12,802 
4953 5 500 L194 “- 9,694 
1955 6,500 3702) 963 10,484 
1956 Geoo? 2,254 nD 10 10,923 


Source: Combines Report, p. 165 


However, the fact that they operated far below rated capacity 
did not mean that the industry, as a whole, was unprofitable. A finan- 
cial review of the operations of Zoco and Durham is given in the Com 
bines Report, Durham's operations are reviewed as follows: 


"Operations of Durham Industries were generally unprofit- 
able, as losses were encountered in all but a few years 
following the establishment of the company. According to 
the evidence ... based on a review of the company's history 
after its acquisition by Zoco [May, 1955/, administrative 
overhead and factory staff were too large in relation to 
the scale of operations .., and contributed to unprofitable 
operations, "(1 


Zoco's history during this time was quite different, The 
Report states: 


"the financial record of ZOCO was reviewed in some detail 
for the years 1945 to 1955 inclusive, Throughout that 

period the Company was, apparently, in a sound financial 
position and enjoyed substantial earnings. For the years 
1945-55 inclusive, dividends totalling in value $960 per 


(1) Combines Report, 1958, p. 38 
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common share were paid out and of this amount more than 
$632 per share was received in cash by the shareholders... 
Profits accumulated over the years enabled the Company to 
pay the shareholders substantial dividends in redeemable 
preferred shares, In six of the eleven years reviewed the 
net income of Zoco (after taxes) exceeded the capital cost 
value before depreciation, of the assets employed in the 
production of zinc oxide in those years, and in each of the 
eleven years it was equal to several multiples of the de- 
preciated assets for the corresponding years,"(1l 


The Market 


In the five years, 1959-63, Canadian consumption has varied 
between 10,000 and nearly 12,000 tons annually, with a value of approx- 
imately $3 million annually. There appears, therefore, to have been 
little or no growth since the mid-1950's, The quantity absorbed by the 
domestic market has been relatively stable for some years in spite of 
the substantial growth of the two major consuming industries, paints 
and rubber products, which together, account for about two thirds of 
the market demand, 


Consumption of Zinc Oxide, by Selected Industries, 


1961, 1962 and 1963 


Estimn 
1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 _1963 

- tons ~ - $§t000 - 
Paints 23130 2,070 Ly 9A 611 597 562 
Other Chemical Use 349 432 390 105 12h vale: 
Total Chemical Oshi9 2,502 25334 (ES 721 675 
Rubber 4 703 (4 5,096 59495 Te26S eel 3098 1 2 
Textiles 2,700"? 3,134.) 3,161(,) 734 805 812 
Lino, & Electric Cable 506 519 @) 143 146 149 


Total Above(b) 10,388 11,251 11,520 2,880 2,981 3,048 


(a) Using average value of preceding year 
(b) Estimated 


Source: D.B.S., Various Publications; Canadian Chemical Processing; 
Chemistry in Canada 


The major uses of zinc oxide are for rubber and paints, At 
one time zinc oxide was the principal white pigment used in paints, 
rubber and in other applications, However, titanium dioxide has largely 
displaced zinc oxide in pigmentation and the product is now used mainly 
for the other properties which it imparts, The rubber industry, which 
consumes about 50 per cent of the zinc oxide used in Canada, utilizes 
the chemical as an activator and accelerator in the vulcanizing process, 


(1) Combines Report, 1958, p. 3 
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The paint industry, which consumes about 20 per cent of the Canadian 
total, uses zinc oxide to increase the durability and preservative 
characteristics of paints, particularly of exterior paints and enamels. 


The market for zinc oxide is concentrated largely in Ontario 
and Quebec and all the major consumers are located in the complex of 
secondary industry which centres on Toronto and Montreal. This cir- 
cumstance is reflected in the location of the oxide producers, two of 
whom are located in Montreal and the other near Toronto. A few relat— 
ively small consumers, mainly paint manufacturers, are located outside 
these areas and in this connection the producers said that they have 
encountered strong import aera ene in such distant areas as New- 
foundland and British Columbia. 


Foreign Trade 


The production capacity of the Canadian zinc oxide industry 
has been much larger than the size of the domestic market ever since 
the first plant was established in 1933. As a result, exports have 
been a matter of concern to the industry in providing a larger market 
for its output. In the first few years after the end of World War II 
exports were substantial. In each of the three years, 1945-47, they 
were about 40 per cent or more of total sales and averaged about 6,800 
tons annually. Exports declined after 1950, and in the next ll years, 
1951-61, they varied between 550 tons and 1,500 tons annually. In 1962 
they increased sharply from 556 tons to almost 2,000 tons, Since 1963, 
only exports to the U.S.A. are known; these approached the early post-— 
war level, with exports of 4,000 tons in 1963 and 3,400 tons, valued 
at $886,000 in 1964, 


s 


Exports and Imports of Zinc Oxide, 
Selected Years, 1945-63 


Exports Imports 
tons $*000 Sper cwt. tons $*000 $per cwt. 


1945 59255) gsel@) —- 7.24 1,168 180 7.71 
19,7 7,500(8) 1,842(@) 12.28 2,205 4,78 10.83 
1949 48g(@) a iysla) 15.16 1,094 270 12682 
1954 1,190 271 11.39 1,035 262 12267 
1957 1,035 27h 13.25 718 197 13.70 
1960-723 187 12.93 759 201 13527 
1961 556 137 1230 2,239 455 10.16 
1962 1,751 4,25 12,15 2,736 577 10.54 
1963 40144} 9g0(b)  12,20(b) 2,232 1,58 10.27 
196, 3,376(>)  ge86(d) 13.12) 1,170 273 11.68 


(a) From Combines Report 
(b) U.S. Imports from Canada, s.c. 8411000, converted to Canadian funds 


Source: D.B.5., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8193; Trade of Canada, 
Exports, s.c. 8225, s.c. 40221 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2145 
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During most of the period since 1945 exports exceeded imports. 
In two of the recent years, 1961 and 1962, imports exceeded exports, 
but in 1963 and 1964 the industry again achieved a substantial export 
balance, Almost all exports are to the U.S.A. and, until 1961, the 
U.S.A. supplied between 80 and 90 per cent of Canadian imports, In 
this period, imports from the U.K. exceeded 200 tons in only four of 
the sixteen years, and exceeded 500 tons only in 1953. However, in 
1961 imports from Britain increased to 1,445 tons, and the U.K. was 
the major external supplier in 1962 and 1963 as well. As a result of 
this change in source of supply, the average value of imports declined 
from about 13 cents per pound to about 10 cents. In 1964 total imports 
declined sharply with imports from the U.K. being only 400 tons com 
pared with 1,200 tons in 1963, 


For some years before 1961, imports were only about seven per 
cent of Canadian use. However, with the sharp increases of imports, 
in 1961, 1962 and 1963 imports were about 20 per cent of estimated 
Canadian use, In 1964 the reduced imports were probably only ten per 
cent of Canadian consumption, In 1962 export sales offset some of the 
impact of imports on Canadian producers; in 1963 and 1964 exports ex= 
ceeded imports by substantial amounts, | 


The distribution of imports, by region of entry, remained about 
the same in 1961 and 1962, as before; Ontario and Quebec continued to 
account for about 94 per cent of imports; in 1963 these two provinces 
accounted for 98 per cent of imports, Most of the increased imports 
from the U.K. which occurred in 1961, 1962 and 1963 were into Quebec, 
although there was also an increase in imports into Ontario in 1962 
and in 1963, 


Statements made at the public hearing suggested that Canadian 
exports to the U.S.A. were largely of the pharmaceutical grade, In 
this connection, the spokesman for the producers said: 


"The zine oxide produced in Canada is of a quality that will 
meet the specifications laid down by the United States pharma- 
ceutical association. The American process with relation to 
zine oxide doesn't necessarily meet these specifications, 
There is, therefore, in the United States a premium for the 
pharmaceutical grade, Our standard grade, being able to meet 
these specifications, puts us in a competitive position price-— 
wise on that commodity." | 


! The average value of exports from Canada to the U.S.A. suggests 
that most of the exports to that country are at the published prices 
for pigment grades of zinc oxide, although they may be used for other 
purposes or for pigments which require a purer grade of zinc oxide, 


The industry spokesman estimated that most imports from the 
U.S.A. are bbe use in formulations of Canadian branch plants of U.S, 
companies, 2) In reply to a question, he said: 


my itTranserd pu vol, 15," pe L710 
(oy apeneyuevols lyon peels 
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"there has been a feeling that the United States produced 

a specialty product that has found its way into this market 
Canada/, We specify that we can meet the needs of the 

users of that product, but the fact is that there have been 
importations from the United States in respect of a special 

kind of zinc oxide." 


The spokesman for the rubber industry informed the Board that 
from five to ten per cent of his industry's consumption of zinc oxide 
was imported from the U.S.A. This would account for a large proportion 
of the imports originating in that country. He explained this in the 
following terms: 


"T am informed that in the view of the rubber manufacturers 
who do import zinc oxide from the United States, their 
chemists definitely consider it essential and not replace- 
able by Canadian supplies. As I say, the quantities are 
limited; they are used in special applications and I under- 
stand foam rubber is one of those main uses,"\2 


At a later hearing in October 1962, a Netherlands company 
which supplies the Canadian rubber industry said its product was made 
by the American process and was not available from Canadian production. 
The company claimed that the product which it exported to Canada was 
of a grade specially made for use in rubber, (3 Imports from the 
Netherlands occurred in four years, 1960, 1961, 1963 and 1964, and were 
of significance only in 1961 (86 tons) and 1963 (256 tons), when their 
average value per hundredweight was $8.94 and $8.85, respectively, very 
much lower than the average value of imports from the U.S.A. or exports 
from Canada, These data suggest. that price was a major consideration 
for the companies which imported the product. It is noteworthy that 
the average value of imports from the U.K., in those years, was also 
low and apparently accounted for the sharp increase in imports from 
Britain. 


Average Value of Imports of Zinc Oxide from the U.K., U.S.A. and 
the Netherlands, and of Exports from Canada 1958—64 


Exports 
Nether— from 
lands USKs [Py Ws Canada 
- $ per 100 pounds - 
1958 uu 9.19 14.06 12.96 
1959 ~ 9.87 ube wey) La 
1960 ab oraly, ale lee s%6' 13.76 12.93 
1961 8.9L, opal: oene 12730 
1962 ~ 9.47 13.40 12505 
1963 8.85 8.50 13.61 12.2142) 
1964 12,51 8.65 13.81 13.12‘) 


(a) U.S. imports from Canada, s.c. 8411000, converted to Canadian funds 


Source: Derived from D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8193 


(ip Transcript, «Jol. :15,) peeotes 
(2) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2278 
(3) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14869 
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Although imports in earlier years may have been of grades or 
qualities which were not produced in Canada, the sharp increase of 
imports from the U.K. did not affect the volume of imports from other 
countries. Therefore, it is likely that a large part of the additional 
imports from the U.K., which occurred in 1961, 1962 and 1963, were 
competitive with zinc oxide sold by the Canadian producers. Average 
imports from the U.K. in the three years, 1958 to 1960, were 135 tons 
annually; in the three years, 1961 to 1963, they averaged 1,547 tons 
annually, indicating a probable displacement of similar amounts of 
Canadian product, 


Pricing Policy and Prices 


In Canada, zinc oxide is sold ina number of grades, ney prices 
are on a delivered basis to the principal consuming locations, 1) The 
different grades vary in such characteristics as their purity, particle 
Size, crystal structure and other features, and the presence of parti- 
cular impurities such as lead. Although similar grades may be avail- 
able from each of the Canadian producers, each company has its own grade 
designations and each is apparently prepared to produce a particular 
product in accordance with customers! specifications, The differentials 
in prices between the various grades sold by a company tend to become 
established over time and ordinarily the prices of all grades are changed 
simultaneously, 


The grades which are used to establish base prices constitute a 
relatively large proportion of each company's sales, Some of the other 
grades are also sold at the base price although small price premiums 
may be added. At the time of the hearing in late 1960, the companies 
indicated that the pharmaceutical grade was about two cents a pound 
more than the base price. Around 1957, the premium varied from about 
1.75 cents to 4,00 cents a pound for this grade, 


Canadian prices are not published. The table which follows 
shows prices in the U.S.A. of representative grades of zinc oxide, 


rrices of Zine Uxide* in tnell, S.A. 


In Carload_ or Truckload Lots, Selected Years, 1952-64 


American Process, French Process, Zine Oxide, 
Lead~free, in bags Green Seal, in bags U.S.P., in Drums 
High Low High Low High Low 
- U.S. cents per pound - 
Ney J4760 14.25 deo 2 16,0 20.85 a fee 
aol SPS Ib) Lie IP's: 1D 2D Load.5 1627/5 
1956 1A.5 14,0 15.75 eld lime hee 
1958 ie 14.5 16.25 a st yeep heed 
1960 th} 14.5 l6e25 Lowes 18.25 16,25 
1962 13.0 13.0 14.75 14.75 16425 16.25 
1963 13.0 13.0 14.75 14.75 LG, 25 lée25 
1964, Lf. (3 eeeslG.5 16.50 15325 18,00 16525 


Note: Prices are delivered to destination 1952 to 1961, and f.o.b, 
plant thereafter 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
(1) Transcript, Vol, 16, p. 2203-4 
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As the table indicates, in the U.S.A., French process zinc 
oxide is ordinarily priced at about 1.75 cents a pound more than 
American process product, even for the pigment grade. The pharma- 
ceutical grade is priced at one to two cents a pound more than the 
French process pigment grade, and about three cents a pound more than 
the American process pigment grade, 


Because zinc metal constitutes about 85 per cent of the cost 
of producing zinc oxide, prices of zinc oxide are closely related to 
the price of zinc and usually change when the price of zinc metal 
changes. As was mentioned earlier, the two principal grades of zinc 
used by Canadian zinc oxide producers are Prime Western and High Grade 
(Electrolytic). In general, Durham and Canadian Felling have sey 
to use Prime Western while Zoco has used the High Grade grade. 1 
However, each of the companies can also use other grades of zinc in 
the production of zinc oxide, although there may be disadvantages 
arising out of this. 


In the U.S.A., prices of Prime Western zinc are quoted f.o.b, 
East St. Louis, Illinois, with a maxium freight charge to purchasers 
of 40 cents per hundredweight. High Grade is sold at a premium of 
$1.35 per 100 pounds over Prime Western and Special High Grade, a 
purer zinc, is $1.75 more per 100 pounds than Prime Western. However, 
both of the latter grades are sold on a delivered basis. A large part 
of the zinc sold in the U.S.A. would incur more than 40 cents per 
hundredweight freight and as a result the effective premium on High 
Grade would be less than $1.35, and in some cases much less, 


In the U.K., prices are quoted daily on the London Metal 
Exchange, for zinc of many grades, originating in many parts of the 
world e 


In Canada, zinc is sold on a delivered basis at Montreal and 
Toronto, High Grade (Electrolytic) has been priced at a premium of 
60 cents per hundred pounds above the price of Prime Western, since 
1957. Delivered prices in Canada are generally about the same as 
those in the U.S.A., but are usually higher than those in the U.K, 


Although prices of zinc in the U.K, are usually lower than 
those for equivalent grades in Canada, most of the time Canadian pur- 
chasers can buy Canadian zinc at lower delivered prices than they can 
obtain it by importing it from the U.K. However, it was said that 
about one-quarter of the time Canadian zinc re-imported from the U.K, 
could be laid down at Montreal or Toronto at ae r prices than it 
could be purchased from the Canadian refiners.\2) The higher cost of 
zine was cited by the Canadian zinc oxide producers as the major dis- 
advantage under which they operated, 


However, although there are times when zinc could be imported 
more cheaply from the U.K. than it could be purchased from the Canadian 
suppliers, such an act would have certain disadvantages, A spokesman 
for the zinc oxide producers stated that purchases on the London Metal 
Exchange took six weeks for delivery and involved the risk of changes 
in prices between the dates of purchase and delivery. He added: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2173=5 
(2) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2180 
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"Our normal procedure is that when the customer calls us 
up and places an order with us for, say, 50 pounds fof 
zinc oxide/ we immediately turn around and purchase 40 
pounds of metal, If we did not adopt this policy, then 
we would be gambling on the metal sere leven 1 


At the 1960 hearing, the spokesman for the Canadian producers 
of zine oxide said that one of the two Canadian refiners of zinc, then 
in operation, was selling High Grade at the same price as Prime West-— 
ern.\<) This would be of some advantage to Zoco, but, as the spokesman 
for Canadian Felling indicated, it was no advantage to his company. 
Because Durham uses essentially the same process as Felling, there was 
probably no advantage to that company either. 


Tariff Considerations 


Zine oxide is entered under tariff item 242, 


Most— 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Tari ts Tariff 
Item 242 (in part 
Dry red lead; .., and zinc oxide such as 
ZANCeWHITE- atoel ILhOponesens since ose Soe Free 124 DeCe 


In August 1960, the Canadian producers of zinc oxide proposed 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for zinc oxide, However, 
shortly before the public hearing on the product, on November 23, 1960 
they changed the proposed rates to 30 p.c., B.P. and 40 p.c,, MPN, (4) 
The companies which made these rate proposals were: Zinc Oxide Company 
of Canada Limited of Montreal; its wholly owned subsidiary, Durham 
Industries Canada Limited, also at Montreal, and Canadian Felling Zinc 
Oxide Limited, of Milton, Ontario, 


At the hearings of November 23, 1960, and October 19, 1962, 
the Rubber Association of Canada strongly opposed any increase in the 
existing rates; >) the Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association 
questioned "the need for an increase of this magnitude"; and Court— 
aulds Canada Limited also opposed the rates which had been requested, (7 
When the paint industry repeated its opposition at the hearing of 
October 11, 1962, two years later, its spokesman suggested that rates 
of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., would be more reasonable, 


GD)Siranscript, Vole 16; p.-2235 

e2)esame, VolseLoy pe 2251 

(3) Same, \Vol~ 165° p. 2252 

(same. vols Lo. ps 21 3Y 

(5) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2284; Vol. 98, p. 14870 
(6) Same, 9Vol, 816, eps 92300; "Vol 935° ps" 14040 
(7) sameye voll. 16, p, 2326 
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At an earlier hearing (September 15, 1960) Naugatuck Chem- 
icals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited indicated its interest in 
zinc oxide and informed the Board that it took no issue with the rates 
which were being proposed by chemical producers, providing that the 
Board also recommended those rates ae the company would propose for 
the products which it manufactures, (1 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed zinc oxide as 
a material used in the manufacture of animal or poultry feeds. The 
Federation took the position that all materials which entered into the 
manufacture of products used by Agriculture should be free of duty 
under all Tariffs, in end-use items designed for this purpose, The 
featee ee reiterated its stand at other hearings dealing with end-use 
items, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association listed zinc oxide as 
a raw material used by its members and stated that it strongly opposed 
"any revision which would result in an increase over current tariff 
rates ... in respect of chemicals used by the pulp and paper aera | 
This position was restated at the hearing of September 10, 1962, 3 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
zinc oxide as one of the more important raw materials used by its 
members, and proposed an end-use item, for chemicals used in pharma- 
ceuticals, with rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when made 
in Canada, \4 


At the hearing of October 19, 1962, a Netherlands company, 
N.V. Maastrichtsche pomnaaminennd 92 of Eysden, urged that there 
be no increase in duties on zinc oxide, 5) 


The Industry Committee recommended that the Board create a 
new tariff item worded like heading 28.19 of the Brussels Tariff Nomen~ 
clature, "zinc oxide and zinc peroxide." 


Thus there were three rate proposals before the Board: 30 p.c,., 
B.P. and 40 p.c., M.F.N., proposed by the manufacturers; 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N., recommended by the pharmaceutical manufacturers 
when the chemical is used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, 
and free entry under all Tariffs in end-use items relating to materials 
used by farmers, The submissions of the Rubber Association, the Pulp 
and Paper Association, the Paint and Varnish Association and the 
Netherlands manufacturer opposed any increase in rates, 


To a large degree, the zinc oxide producers based the support 
of their proposed rates on their higher cost of zinc metal relative to 
zinc oxide producers in the U.K. and continental Europe, The manufact-— 
urers' spokesman referred to low-priced offerings of European zinc 
oxide in Canada and claimed that this situation was likely to continue, 
with a consequent loss of sales by Canadian producers, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 6, p. 899-900 

(2) Same, Vol. 5, p. 737; Vol. 86, p. 13026; Vol. 110, p. 16618 
(3) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5246; Vol. 85, p. 13005 

(4) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(5) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14870 

(6) Same, Vol. 15, p. 2131 
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He also said that costs of labour were higher in Canada, that 
the scale of production was smaller and that unit costs of the French 
process were higher than in the American process. He submitted various 
calculations to indicate that the disadvantage of his clients relative 
to U.K. producers was of the order of 28 per cent and relative to other 
European producers, about 39 per cent, 


Until 1961, Canadian producers dominated the Canadian market 
and supplied about 93 per cent of the Canadian demand, Zoco and its 
wholly~owned subsidiary, Durham Industries, accounted for most of the 
sales, In the five years before 1961, imports averaged 700 tons annu- 
ally of which about 600 tons were from the U.S.A. and 100 tons from 
the U.K. Imports from other countries were negligible, Of the 600 
tons imported annually from the U.S.A., about 500 tons were said, by 
the Canadian manufacturers, to be of special grades for particular uses, 
Therefore, the imports which were most directly competitive with Cana~ 
dian production appear to have been about 200 tons annually, During 
this period (1956-60) the Canadian market consumed about 10,000 tons 
annually of zinc oxide so that imports of other than the special grades 
were supplying about two per cent of Canadian demand, Part of these 
competitive imports would be to consumers in Newfoundland, British 
Columbia and the Prairies, The high cost of the overland haul to these 
regions was cited at the hearings as a disadvantage in meeting the 
competition of imported zinc oxide, 


In 1961, 1962 and 1963, imports from the U.K. increased to an 
average of about 1,500 tons annually from the previous average of only 
100 tons per year, Imports from other European countries, particularly 
the Netherlands, also increased but were not comparable in volume with 
those from the U.K. Imports from the U.S.A. remained at approximately 
their previous level. The increase in imports from the U.K. and the 
Netherlands may have resulted, at least in part, from lower prices, 
However, in previous years U.K. prices appear to have been as low, 
relative to Canadian prices, as in those years without any apparent 
effect on the volume of imports, 


It is noteworthy that in two of these three years, 1962 and 
1963, Canadian exports were also unusually high. In fact, exports in 
1963(2) were almost double the quantity imported, with the average 
value of exports $12.20 a hundredweight compared with an average of 
$8.50 per hundred pounds for imports from the U.K. and $8.85 per 
hundredweight for imports from the Netherlands, 


In 1964, imports declined to more typical levels, However, 
exports remained high and were approximately treble the imports of 
1,170 tons. In 1964, exports probably accounted for about 30 per cent 
of the sales by Canadian producers, 


As noted earlier, Canadian consumers purchase zinc metal at 
approximately the same price as consumers in the U.S.A., but usually 
at higher prices than U.K. producers, Although the price in London 
would, at times, make it cheaper to import the metal from the U.K., 
Canadian producers are reluctant to risk the possibility of changes in 


(1) 1963 data are incomplete, in that only exports to the U.S.A. are 
available 
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price between the time of purchase and the time of delivery, and pre=- 
fer the convenience of being able to purchase zinc on short notice, 
sometimes in very small quantities, from the Canadian refiners of the 
metal, The Canadian manufacturers of zinc oxide said that they gener— 
ally purchase zinc oxide on short notice and the six weeks delay re= 
quired for delivery from the U.K. was not suited to their pattern of 


buying. 


The claim of Canadian producers that their process was effi- 
cient, though higher in cost than the American process, is difficult 
to assess. In the U.S.A. the published price for the product of the 
French process is ordinarily about $1.75 per 100 pounds higher than 
that produced by the American process. In 1964, the premium for the 
French process pigment grade over the American process pigment grade 
zine oxide was 13 to 18 per cent, 


These data tend to corroborate the claim of the producers 
that the French process is the more costly. However, the premium that 
is paid for the product produced by the French process would appear to 
reflect the higher costs of manufacture. Moreover, the Canadian pro= 
ducers claimed that their product would meet the specifications of the 
U.S.P. In 1964 this grade was priced 20 to 22 per cent higher than the 
American process pigment grade, in the U.S.A. In the past ten years, 
1955-64, Canadian exports to the U.S.A. have been greater than imports 
from the U.S.A., in every year but two. In the past three years, 1962- 
64, Canadian exports were nearly 4.5 times as much as imports from that 
country. 


The lower average values of imports from the U.K. and Western 
Europe do suggest a more disadvantageous situation, at least on site at 
the factory. Although the Canadian producers may be at some disadvan- 
tage relative to the U.K. in the purchase of zinc, they have the advan- 
tage of being located in the Montreal and Toronto areas in which about 
90 per cent of the Canadian market for zine oxide is concentrated. In 
addition to the less tangible advantages which their location gives 
them in terms of customer service, it also bestows the advantage of 
lower freight costs on shipping the finished product to consumers, At 
the time of the hearing, for example, the freight advantage to Canadian 
Felling Zine on sales in the Toronto area was about one cent per pound 
compared with shipments from Europe; this amounted to about 74 per cent 
of the selling price of zine oxide in Canada at that time. Similarly, 
Canadian producers have a freight advantage in these areas over ship- 
ments from the U.S.A. 


The consumers of zinc oxide opposed the manufacturers! pro- 
posals mainly on the grounds of the probable effect of increased costs 
on their ability to compete with foreign manufacturers of the products 
into whose manufacture zinc oxide entered. The spokesmen for the 
rubber and paint industries, which together account for about two-thirds 
of Canadian consumption, both claimed that the products produced by 
their industries would be placed at a serious disadvantage relative to 
imports, The spokesman for Courtaulds, a major producer of textiles, 
said that the probable additional cost that would result from the pro- 
posed increase in rates of duty would exceed the profits on the end 
product using the chemical, 
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The buyers of zinc oxide protested that the Canadian manu- 
facturers had apparently not made any great effort to secure zinc from 
foreign sources at lower prices, The spokesman for Courtaulds pointed 
out that the zinc oxide manufacturers had made no submission to the 
Tariff Board when the Board was considering the tariffs relating to 
zinc (Reference No, 122), although the refiners of zinc appeared at 
that hearing to urge the Board not to increase the rates on zinc metal, 


His position was stated in the following terms: 


"We particularly note ..,. that they [the manufacturers of 
zinc oxide/ appear to merely accept the premium price which 
they are paying for zinc, pointing to the benefits to the 
Canadian zinc producers ... They say they are interested in 
getting low cost zinc, We suggest that this is an interest 
which should be pursued more vigorously, As consumers of 
zinc oxide we cannot merely accept a statement that our 
suppliers are paying a premium over world prices for their 
metal, as being justification for the duty rates which they 
are requesting on their products,'(1 


He also said: 


"Attention has also been drawn by the zinc oxide industry 
to Canadian import duties on zinc. Under item 345a these 
are # cent British Preferential, 1 cent per pound Most~ 
Favoured=Nation, These rates account for only a portion of 
the price differentials previously mentioned, but if in 
fact the Canadian Zinc oxide industry is suffering from 
inability to obtain zinc from Canadian sources of supply 
as cheaply as foreign competitors obtain their zinc ..,. 
perhaps one remedy lies in reduction of the Canadian duties 
on zine ... Even with existing duty rates on zinc, if the 
lower cost to which the zinc oxide industry refers, and on 
which it has based so much of its case, is a regularly 
available price, we fail to understand why the Canadian 
industry has not taken advantage of world zinc prices, 

They do not need to gamble on the metal market to do so, 
There is a well established market mechanism for avoiding 
this."(2) 


ZINC PEROXIDE - B,T.N, 28,19 


At the public hearing on November 23, 1960, the spokesman 
for the Industry Committee said, 


"Zine peroxide was reported [to the Committee/ by only two 
companies [as manufactured products, raw materials or resale 
items/ and neither appear to have regarded it as sufficiently 
important to make any specific recommendation for its tariff 
treatment. As far as the Committee is aware, zinc peroxide 
has very little commercial significance. Its use is believed 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2321 
(2) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2319-20 
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to be limited to serving as an ingredient of certain pharma— 
ceutical or cosmetic preparations. In these circumstances, 
the Committee suggests that zinc peroxide does not warrant 
classification or duty treatment different from that provided 
for heading no. 28.19 /15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N,/"(1) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
included zine peroxide as one of a list of relatively unimportant 
chemicals which its members used. The Association recommended that 
products used in the manufacture of chemicals should be dutiable at 
Free, B.P. and 15 p,c,y, M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, when 
not made in Gariada nt ) 


Zinc peroxide is now entered at these rates under item 208t. 


ALUMINUM OXIDE AND HYDROXIDE; ARTIFICIAL CORUNDUM - B.TN. 28,20 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, heading 28.20 relates 
to aluminum oxide (anhydrous or calcined alumina) and to aluminum 
hydroxide (hydrated alumina), The heading excludes bauxite "whether 
or not washed and calcined, but not chemically purified." Bauxite, a 
mixture containing aluminum hydroxide, is classified under headi 
26.01, "Metallic ores and concentrates and roasted iron apaitesaaa) 


"Artificial corundum is formed by fusing aluminum oxide in 
an electric furnace, It is put up in small pieces or masses, crushed 
or in grains ..@(4) It is classified in B.T.N. heading Asp adle 


In the Canadian Customs Tariff item 211, "alumina", relates 
to both aluminum oxide and aluminum hydroxide, regardless of their 
purity or the process used in their production, The item provides for 
free entry under all Tariffs, Artificial corundum, in bulk, is entered 
duty free under tariff item 669, “emery, corundum and garnet, in bulk, 
crushed or ground," and under item 671, “artificial abrasive grains, 
crushed or ground." Tariff items 211, 669 and 671 are outside the 
terms of Reference 120, 


At the public hearing in November 1960, the Industry Com- 
mittee spokesman noted that items 211 and 669 had not been referred by 
the Minister of Finance to the Tariff Board for study, He said: 


"The Committee does, however, believe that there are sub- 
stantial benefits to be derived by retaining the complete 
structure of Brussels Nomenclature for inorganic chemicals, 
We therefore propose that for purposes of classification, 
the heading /28.20/ should be used with the same wording and 
dimensions of meaning as it has in Brussels Nomenclature ... 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 15, p. 2132 

(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13289, 13321 

(3) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, 
Vol. 1, p. 164-5 

(4) Same, pe 164 
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"As rates of O-O have been recommended for aluminum hydrox- 
ide and are equivalent to the Free-Free tariffs now apply- 
ing to aluminum oxide by item No. 21] and to corundum by 
item No. 669, the Committee concluded that with rates of 
0-0, B.T.N. heading No, 28,20 in its entirety would be an 
appropriate item for the tariff and that in so far as alum- 
inum oxide and artificial corundum were concerned, this 
should BepRgeent only a relocation of their existing 
tariffs "(1 


However, the scope of item 211 exceeds that of B.T.N. heading 
28.20 and therefore the inclusion of an item worded like heading 28.20 
would not permit deletion of existing item 211 unless provision was 
also made for the other products classified under it, Alternatively, 
items 211, 669 and 671 might be retained and an "n.o.p." (not otherwise 
provided for) provision be made under an item like heading 28.20 so as 
not to attract products from these existing items not in Reference 120, 


Although the tariff items which relate to aluminum oxide and 
hydroxide are outside the scope of Reference 120, representations were 
made on behalf of these products, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association said that aluminum 
oxide was a material used by its members and that the Association 
"strongly oppose any revision which would result in an increase over 
current tariff rates, either now or in the future, in respect of 
chemicals used by the pulp and paper industry,"(2 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
aluminum oxide as one of its members' more important raw materials, and 
aluminum hydroxide as one of relatively little importance, It recom-~ 
mended that chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals should 
be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise 
provided for, while they are not made in Canada, (3 


Because the substantive tariff items are outside the terms of 
Reference 120, and because the intent of the Industry Committeets pro- 
posal was simply to retain a consistent system of classification and 
not to affect rates of duty, the Board did not study the appropriateness 
of the rates applicable to the product, 


CHROMIUM OXIDES AND HYDROXIDES - B.T.N. 28,21 
Chromic Oxide 


Chromic oxide, or chromium oxide green, is made in Canada by 
two manufacturers, Abbey Chemical Company and British Chrome and Chem~ 
icals Canada Limited. It is a fine amorphous powder with a character~ 
istic green colour which is principally and widely used as a pigment, 
It is also used as a tanning agent for leather, as a source of chromium 
metal in certain metallurgical operations, as an oxidizing agent for 
aluminum and as a rust inhibitor, 


DO etranscripu, | Vvol.el6.)p,ec33lec 
(2) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5246; Vol, 85, pe 13005 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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Abbey Chemical estimated the Canadian market at 500 tons per 
year, At the price current in May 1962, this quantity of chromium 
oxide would be valued at approximately $400,000. The company spokes-— 
man estimated that about two Ra We of the use was pigmentary and 
about one-third metallurgical. 1) From this it would appear that 
consumption in other applications is small, 


No published data are available, However, British Chrome 
and Chemicals informed the Board that imports originated in the U.S.A., 
Germany and Australia, 


Chromium oxide is entered under item 246 "Oxides ... and 
colours, dry, n.o.p." at 124 p.c., B.P. and 174 p.c., M.F.N. 


At the public hearing, in November 1960, no representations 
were made to the Board regarding chromium oxide, However, in February 
1961, at the hearing on the raw material, sodium dichromate, British 
Chrome and Chemicals Limited said it would not object to rates of Free, 
B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for chromium oxide, The company did not make 
any further comment on these rates, at that eM but in a letter 
dated April 19, 1963, the company stated: 


"Since Chromium Oxide became of a class or kind 'Made in 
Canada' on the 9th August 1962 we would recommend that the 
rates of duty be 15% B.P. and 20% M.F.N. 


"Chromium Oxide manufactured in Canada has by necessity to 
be manufactured on [sic/ small plants because of the small 
Canadian market and has to compete with material being manu- 
factured in U.S.A., U.K. and Germany on large continuous 
process units, 


"Because we feel that we are contributing to the overall 
economy of Canada we would like to have the Tariff protec- 
tion already suggested above," 


At the hearing in May 1962, Abbey Chemical presented a brief 
dealing mainly with the dichromate, when entered under temporary end= 
use tariff item 210f "materials, for use in the manufacture of chromium 
oxide." The company recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., for chromium oxide, when ruled to be made in Canada, Its 
spokesman said: 

"If it is considered desirable to continue to produce 
Chromium Oxide Green in Canada, then certain conditions 
must exist. In the first place, protection should be 
given this product in the form of a 'Made in Canada! 
ruling at suggested rates of 15 per cent B.P. and 20 per 
cent M.F.N."(3) 


The brief did not indicate why these rates were appropriate, 
Chromium oxide was ruled to be made in Canada, effective 
August 9, 1962, This ruling did not affect the rates of duty for the 


product which is entered at rates of 124 p.c., B.P. and 17% p.c., 
M.F.N., under tariff item 246, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 80, p. 12194 
(2) Same, Vol. 32, p. 4697 
(3) Same, Vol. 80, p. 12195 
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Chromium Trioxide 


Chromium trioxide is also widely, but wrongly, called chromic 
acid, Its principal uses are as an oxidizing agent in organic chemistry, 
in the manufacture of chemicals, anodizing metals, tanning and chromium 
plating. 


Chromium trioxide is not made in Canada. The U.S.A. supplies 
about three-quarters of total requirements; the U.K. supplies most of 
the remainder, with regular small imports also coming from West Germany. 
Annual imports have been increasing since the late fifties; in 1964 they 
amounted to 2.0 million pounds valued at $611,000, 


Imports of Chromic Acid (Chromium Trioxide) 


by Principal Country of Origin, 1958-63 


Year United Kingdom United States Total 
HOOO TB: $*000 1000 lb. $000 'O00 Ebb, $000 

1958 233 61 610 167 852 231. 
diy io, 196 52 739 25k, 1,143 308 
1960 2L9 69 81.8 229 TL ger 306 
1961 283 78 987 276 00k 364 
1962 333 chy 1,169 bys RES 2) 472 
1963 360 116 1,276 3o5 the (il D3e 
1964, 476 155 £538) 419 2,005 611 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8026 


At the public hearing, in November 1960, M. & T. Products 
of Canada Limited claimed to be the largest Single user of the product 
in Canada, Though the company referred to chromium oxide, a later 
letter indicated that the reference should be to the trioxide. Its 
spokesman said the company purchased about 40 per cent of the chromium 
trioxide that was imported, and used it for the manufacture of electro- 
plating compounds, About 70 per cent of these compounds were said to 
be used by the automobile industry, (1 


The Canadian Color Makers Association informed the Board 
that its members used 2,000 pounds in 1958 and 6,000 pounds in L959; 
valued at $1,568 and $4,140, respectively. 


In the U.S.A., chromium trioxide is sold in drums, at 
works, freight equalized. The grade which represents most of the im= 
ports is the 992 per cent trioxide which has been priced at 29.5 cents 
per pound since 1957, The National Formulary grade is much more ex— 
pensive, $1.15 a pound, 


In the U.S.A., about three quarters of the production is 
for treatment of metals; the remainder is for a variety of other uses 
and export. Chrome plating, copper stripping, aluminum anodizing and 
aT es prevention are cited as the principal applications in metal-— 
lurgy. 2) Canadian consumption appears to follow a similar pattern, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2363 
(2) Faith, Keyes and Clark, Industrial Chemicals, Second edition, 1957, 
pe. 279 
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Tariff Considerations 


Chromium trioxide is entered under tariff item 216, Free, 
B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. If imported for use exclusively in the pro~ 
duction of tin plate, it is free of duty under both the B.P, and M.F.N. 
Tariffs under an extract of item 216, 


At the public hearing in November 1960, M. & T. Products of 
Canada Limited proposed "continuance of the present duty free B.P. and 
15 per cent M.F.N. duty rates", until the product is made in Canada, 
The company supported the Industry Committee's proposal that when made 
in Canada, rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply, 1 


Neither the company nor the Industry Committee indicated why 
these rates were appropriate specifically for chromium trioxide, 


British Chrome and Chemicals Canada Limited urged that chro- 
mium trioxide should be free of duty under the B.P. Tariff and dutiable 
at 15 p.c. under the M.F.N. Tariff, until made in Canada, The company 
proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 pec., M.F.N., should apply 
when the product is made in Cannan te 


At the hearing in May 1962, the spokesman for the Industry 
Committee proposed that the extract of tariff item 216 which applies 
to chromium trioxide (among other chemicals), for use in the production 
of tin plate be eliminated because no other Eicon had been 
made to the Board in support of its retention, (3) 


The magnitude of imports under the extract of tariff item 216 
is not known. However, at least part of the duty-free imports from 
M.F.N. countries would be under this item. In the five years, 1959-63, 
duty-free imports of chromic acid from M.F.N. countries averaged 197,000 
pounds, valued at $55,000 annually, 


If the extract of item 216 were deleted, as recommended by 
the Industry Committee, chromium trioxide (and other chemicals) which 
are entered for use in the production of tin plate would, by the Com- 
mittee's proposal, become subject to the duty of 15 PpeCo, M.F.N. recom 
mended by M. & T. and British Chrome and Chemicals, The Industry 
Committee did not indicate why such a rate would be appropriate speci- 
fically for chromium trioxide, 


The only other interest expressed in chromium trioxide was by 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, as a product of 
minor economic importance used by its members, The Association requested 
that chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, should 
be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. until they are 
made in Canada, unless otherwise provided for, ( ) 


No representations were made to the Board concerning any other 
products of heading 28,21, 


(1) Transcript, Vol, 16, p. 2363-4; Letter dated May 8, 1964 
(2) Same, Vol, Bes On 007 

(3) Same, Vol. 80, pe 12199~200 

(4) Same, Vol, S75 Pralo32) 
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MANGANESE OXIDES - B.T.N. 28,22 


MANGANESE DIOXIDE 


Manganese dioxide, the chemical, is a black crystalline 
material or an amorphous powder; it is not produced in Canada, The 
natural form is the mineral pyrolusite which is excluded from heading 
28.22, Manganese ore occurs in Canada, but it is of low-grade and 
uneconomic to mine; Africa is its principal source, The prices that 
are published in the U.S.A. for manganese dioxide produced from African 
ore specify a content of 83 to 87 per cent of manganese dioxide, 


The principal use of the chemical form of manganese dioxide 
is in the manufacture of batteries, but small quantities are also used 
in the production of manganese chemicals, in refining gold, the manu- 
facture of pigments and dyes and other applications, By far the larg- 
est use of manganese dioxide ore is in the steel industry. The Depart— 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys states that about 98 per cent of 
Canadian consumption of manganese ore is of the metallurgical grade and 
only two per cent is of the battery and chemical grade, 


It further states: 


"About 95 per cent of the world's output of manganese ore 
is used by the steel industry. The dry—battery industry 
accounts for three per cent and the chemical industry for 
the remaining two per cent. 


The importance of manganese is due principally to its 
scavenging action in steelmaking furnaces since it is the 
cheapest material known for desulphurization and dephos- 
phorization, In the proportion of one to two per cent, it 
increases strength and toughness in steel. In proportions 
of 12 to 14 per cent, it greatly increases toughness and 
resistance to wear and abrasion, 


Electrolytic manganese, made in an electrolytic cell 
where the manganese is deposited on an electrode and 
stripped off as thin plates, is used in place of low-carbon 
ferromanganese to reduce the carbon content of stainless 
steels and thus eliminate the need for a carbon stabilizer, 

_ It serves the aluminum industry in the production of highe 
purity aluminum thardener' alloys; in brass mills it is 
added either as metal or as a 30—70 manganese-—copper master 
alloy in the production of manganese bronzes ... 


Metallurgical—grade Manganese Ore 


Most of the manganese consumed by the steel industry is 
in the form of high-carbon ferromanganese, The remainder 
is in the form of low~ and medium-carbon ferromanganese and 
of silicomanganese, spiegeleisen, manganese metal and ore 
in that order, 


For making ferromanganese, the manganese-iron ratio should 
be 7:1 or more because the production capacity for the ferro~ 
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plant is handicapped as this ratio drops, High silica is 
undesirable because it increases the quantity of slag, 
which is attended by a manganese loss, In preparing their 
furnace charges, ferromanganese producers prefer to blend 
commercial ores to their own specifications. Since no 
Single ore is generally considered ideal, consumers usually 
purchase ore from more than one source, 


General specifications for metallurgical~grade manganese 
ore are a minimum of 48 per cent manganese and maxima of 
seven per cent iron, eight per cent silica, 0.15 per cent 
phosphorus, six per cent alumina and one per cent zinc. The 
ore should be in hard lumps of less than four inches and not 
more than 12 per cent should pass a 20-mesh screen, 


Battery~grade Manganese Ore 

Manganese ore for dry-cell use must be pyrolusite (MnO) 
of not less than 75 per cent MnOo and not more than 1.5 
per cent iron; it should be very low in arsenic, copper, 
zinc, nickel and cobalt, The physical properties of the 
oxide are also important, It should be porous and moder= 
ately hard, 


Chemical~grade Manganese Ore 

Chemical-grade manganese ore should contain at least 35 
per cent manganese, It is used to make manganese sulphate 
and manganese fertilizer, and in the production of other 
salts for use in the glass, dye, paint, varnish and photo-~ 
graphic industries."(1) 

Canadian consumption of manganese by battery manufacturers 
was 2,159 tons in 1961 and 1,936 tons in 1962, The value of this 
consumption at users! plants, was $442,000 in 1961 and $395,000 in 
1962, In contrast, Canadian consumption of the metallurgical grade of 
manganese amounted to 83,500 tons in 1962, 


The information given at the hearing suggested that the 
physical characteristics of either the synthetic or natural manganese 
dioxide are very important in determining the suitability of the mate- 
rial for use in the manufacture of dry batteries, The kind and the 
proportions of synthetic and natural material used were said to affect 
the performance and life of the battery. 


The manufacturers who made representations to the Board 
agreed that no other chemicals are substitutable for either the syn- 
thetic or natural product in the manufacture of dry batteries, They 
also agreed that manganese dioxide constitutes a major portion of 
their total raw material cost. The Burgess Battery Company indicated 
that consumption of the synthetic material is relatively small,(2) A 
spokesman for Union Carbide Canada Limited said his company had exam- 
ined the economics of producing the synthetic material in Canada, but 
had found that the capital investment which would be required, of about 
$400,000, would not be justified by the relatively small Canadian 
market, 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1962, Manganese, p. 46 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2349 
(3) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2345 
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Tariff Considerations 


Manganese dioxide ores and concentrates, when imported for 
the recovery of their metallic content, are entered under tariff item 
329, duty-free under all Tariffs. Manganese dioxide ore concentrates, 
when imported for other purposes, and manganese dioxide, the chemical, 
are entered under tariff item 335, also duty-free under all Tariffs. 


At the public hearing, on November 24, 1960, Union Carbide 
Canada Limited proposed that: 


"l. The duty free status, under all tariffs, of natural 
and synthetic manganese/ dioxides be maintained until 
such time as ruled made in Canada, 


2. The present tariff item be retained as follows: 


Bor, MF.N,*. aGen; 
Manganese dioxide 0 0 6) 


until such time as ruled 'made in Canada'."(1) 


The company spokesman did not indicate the rates which should 
apply when the product was made in Canada, However, in other sub- 
missions by the company, rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.Ne, 
were proposed for products made in Canada. 


The Burgess Battery Company of Niagara Falls, Ontario, recom— 
mended free entry as follows: 


Present Present 
"Brussels Tariff Rates 
Heading Material Item BP MFN GEN 
26.01 Natural manganese dioxide 335 @) ) O 
28.22 Synthetic manganese (2) 
dioxide 235 6) @) Ou 


The Mallory Battery Company of Canada Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, supported the Union Carbide proposals, 3 


Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, also sup— 
ported Union Carbide and requested that the rates under item 335 remain 
free, (4 


Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited, Oakville, Ontario also pro- 
posed free eel under item 335 until the product is ruled to be made 
in Canada, (5 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2345-6 
(2) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2350 
(3) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2351 
(i) Same. Vol, 916, 1p. 2352 
(5) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2354 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
expressed an interest in manganese dioxide as a product of minor 
economic importance to its members, The Association recommended rates 
of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., for chemicals used in the manufac-— 
ture of pharmaceuticals, while they are not made in Canada, unless 
otherwise provided 2on.e 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited listed both the natural and synthetic products as being used 
by the company in its metallurgical and chemical operations, The 
company urged that there be no increase in rates for chemicals used 
by Canadian manufacturers, (2 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed manganese di-~ 
oxide as a constituent of fertilizers and recommended that such mate- 
rials be entered free of duty under all Tariffs, when for use in 
agriculture, (3 


The Industry Committee proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.ce, M.F.N. for manganese dioxide, when ruled to be made in Canada, 
Although a reference was made to this by the spokesman for Union Car- 
bide, this proposal was not supported directly by any of the companies 
who made representations to the Board, The Industry Committee did not 
indicate why such rates might be specifically suitable when the product 
was made in Canada, 


The proposals submitted to the Board would leave the existing 
rates unchanged either by retaining the present tariff items or by 
creating two new items worded like the appropriate headings of the 
B.T.N., for example, as recommended by Burgess Battery Company, 


Considerable discussion occurred regarding the classification 
of the products for Customs purposes, Existing tariff item 335 pro- 
vides for both the ore concentrate and the synthetic forms, If an item 
worded like heading 28.22 of the B.T.N. were used to replace item 335, 
its scope would have to be broadened from that provided under the 
B.T.N. in order to have the same scope as item 335, Alternatively, a 
second item would have to be provided for the natural forms of man- 
ganese dioxide, It should be noted that manganese ore which was 
treated by usual mineralogical processes is classified in heading 26,01 
of the B.T.N.; manganese ore (pyrolusite) which is subjected to pro- 
cesses not normal to the metallurgical industry, for example, for use 
in dry batteries, is classified in heading 25,32 of the B.T.N. rs) 


In support of their rate proposals, the companies referred 
to manganese dioxide as an essential raw material whose cost was a 
considerable proportion of the total cost of the raw materials used in 
the manufacture of dry batteries, Union Carbide reported that syn- 
Maske eye e LORS dioxide could constitute as mich as one third of this 
cost. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(2) Same, Vol. 5, p. 715, 722 

(3) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 

(4) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955 ,. Vol cielsaip ea oe 
(5) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2345 
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Reference was made to the sharp increase of imports of dry 
batteries into Canada and it was said that "any tariff increase appli~ 
cable to manganese ape would further aggravate this already serious 
competitive problem, "(1 The Boardts attention was also drawn to the 
use of dry batteries for power supplies, in times of emergency. Other 
companies supported the position of Union Carbide that: 


"To impose a tariff on manganese dioxide would only make it 
more difficult for the Canadian producers to compete because 
of the resulting increase in dry battery costs, 


"For these reasons it would not serve the best interest of 
the Canadian economy to change the duty-free status of natural 
and synthetic manganese dioxides,"\< 


Ferro Enamels uses manganese dioxide in the manufacture of 
porcelain enamel frits, "as an adherence prompting agent (in conjunc- 
tion with cobalt oxide) and also as a colouring agent in blue and black 
enamels."(3) The company reported that it used pyrolusite, a natural 
mineral form, and the company supported free entry for pyrolusite on 
the grounds that the material was not available in any form from 
Canadian sources. 


Although several companies appeared at the hearing to make 
representations regarding manganese dioxide, the chemical and the ore 
concentrate, no representations were submitted by the steel industry 
which accounts for about 98 per cent of the total consumption, As 
noted earlier, in 1962 consumption of battery grade ore was less than 
2,000 tons, whereas consumption of metallurgical grade ore was 83,490 
tons. 


OTHER MANGANESE OXIDES 


At the hearing on November 24, 1960,.the spokesman for the 
Industry Committee said: 


"When interpreted in accordance with these rules [of the 
B.T.N./ heading No. 28,22 would not apply to naturally 
occurring oxides of manganese which are classified as man~ 
ganese ores of B.T.N. heading No. 26.01. Examples of such 
ores are braunite, hausmannite, psilomelane and pyrolusite,. 
As far as the Committee has been able to determine, mangan— 
ese dioxide is the only commercially significant product of 
this heading, 


"It therefore suggests that other products are not suf= 
ficiently important to warrant classification or duty 
treatment different from those provided for heading No, 
28.22 /15 p.ce, BP. and 20 p.c., MFN/"(4) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2340 
C2) eSame vols 1 Osup. oh) 

(2) Same, Wools Osh Denesp3 

(4) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2365-6 
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Heading 28.22 also relates to manganese oxide, manganese 
(111) oxide, manganomanganic oxide and permanganic anhydride, 


At later hearings, on end-use items, the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture requested free entry under all Tariffs for materials 
used in the manufacture of fertilizers and animal feeds. The Feder— 
ation anew manganese oxide as a component of both fertilizers and 
feeds. 


No representations were made to the Board regarding other 
chemicals of heading 28,22, 


No statistics are available regarding the other chemicals 
which would be classified in heading 28.22, and they would appear to 
be of minor or negligible economic significance, They are not known 
to be made in Canada and, apart from end-use items, would be entered 
under tariff item 335, free of duty under all Tariffs. Although the 
Industry Committee's proposal would involve a substantial increase in 
ratos, from free entry to. l54p.Ge,0hels ande20,.p.ce, Mel No geececta 
not indicate why its proposed rates were appropriate specifically for 
the products to which they were intended to apply. 


IRON OXIDES AND HYDROXIDES; EARTH COLOURS CONTAINING SEVENTY PER CENT 


OR MORE BY WEIGHT OF COMBINED IRON EVALUATED AS Fe203 - B.T.N. 28.23 


Iron oxides and hydroxides form a group of products used 
essentially as pigments, They include both naturally—occurring types 
and chemically produced products, The more important of the artifi- 
cially prepared forms include ferric oxide, usually red but sometimes 
violet, yellowish or black; ferrous hydroxide, a white solid which 
turns into ferric hydroxide in the presence of oxygen; and ferric ny 
droxide, a rust coloured, reddish brown or violet~glinting product. 2) 


The naturally-occurring forms are frequently mixtures and 
usually contain impurities which, however, do not prevent their use as 
pigments. For example, hematite may be used for reds and magnetite 
for blacks. Mixtures of either the artificial or natural forms may be 
used to obtain other colours, 


The Condensed Chemical Dictionary, in a long list, includes 
the following synonyms for ferric oxide -—~- iron oxide red, purple oxide, 
jeweler's rouge, English red, Persian red, caput mortuum, Italian red, 
Spanish oxide and Pompey red. The Dictionary adds, 


"Some of these synonyms apply to relatively impure materials 
used as pigments; some apply to naturally occurring hematite 
(q.v.) of various degrees of purity, and before or after 
purification, heating or other treatment; others refer to 
synthetic materials prepared by various special methods, In 
most cases the terms are used loosely..."(3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12813 

(2) aD aeOTy Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, Vol. 1, 
De il ~7 

(3) The Condensed Chemical Dictionary, 1956, p. 478 
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The above suggests the large variety of products which may 
be covered by the general designation "iron oxides and hydroxides." 
Some ochres, umbers and siennas, raw or burnt, are also included. 
Each of the latter designations may also be used loosely as in the 
case of ferric oxide, and each covers a variety of products. 


Synthetic iron oxides have been produced in Canada since 
1929 by only one company, the Northern Pigment Company Limited at 
Etobicoke, Ontario, The company spokesman said: 


"Modest progress was made up to the time of World War II 
at which time heavy demands for the oxides developed for 
camouflage paints and protective coatings for war materiel 
«ee Plant facilities have since been increased consider= 
ably to permit the economical production of the product in 
quantity." (1) 


Natural oxides are known to have been produced at Red Mill, 
Quebec since 1885, They have also been produced by Ferrox Iron Limited 
at Prescott, Ontario since 1964 from ore mined at Gagnon, Quebec. 


The Northern Pigment Company produces yellow, red and brown 
pigments in "almost fifty grades and shades." Its spokesman said: 


"The important raw materials are, scrap iron, sulphuric 
acid and calcium hydroxide, Plant facilities required 
are principally a number of large wooden stave tanks, 
drying and calcining facilities, numerous compressors to 
supply compressed air, boilers for large quantities of 
steam, grinding mills and packing equipment."(2) 


At the hearing in October 1962, the company spokesman said 
that efficient output had been achieved through technical improvements 
and large scale production, The company uses a process, which it has 
patented, to remove waste calcium sulphate. The efficiencies which 
have been achieved permit Northern Pigments to sell at $30 to $40 a 
ton below published prices in the U.S.A. 


The company estimated the Canadian market at about 8,000 to 
10,000 tons of iron oxides annually, of both natural and synthetic 
types. Imports were estimated at 2,500 to 3,000 tons per year of 
which only about 1,000 tons or approximately ten per cent of Canadian 
use was said to be directly competitive with Canadian material, 3 
The remaining imports were of colours or qualities of product not 
available from Canadian production, The company exported 1,000 to 
1,400 he annually, about 40 per cent of its output, largely to the 
U.S.A6 


The Principal use of iron oxides is in pigments for paints, 
concrete, rubber, flooring and roofing granules, A growing and im- 
portant use is in the manufacture of ferrite cores for electronic 
equipment. The only consumption data available indicate a relatively 
stable use by the paint and varnish industry of about 1,750 to 1,950 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2356 
Ped, seme, Vol. 16, p. 2357 
(3) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14791 
(4) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14785 
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tons annually, valued at about $450,000, This would be 20 to 25 per 
cent of the total use of synthetic and natural oxides, as estimated 
by Northern Pigments, 


The spokesman for Northern Pigments said the annual imports 
of 2,500 to 3,000 tons included some oxides not produced by his company. 
In 1960, the only year for which published statistics are available, 
imports were 2,300 tons valued at $341,000. About 90 per cent were 
from the U.S.A. and six per cent were from Western Germany. Small 
amounts were also imported from the U.K. and other countries, Imports 
by Northern Pigments, for resale, were said to be about 15 to 25 per 
cent of all imports, \ 


Exports of iron oxides (natural and synthetic) are substan- 
tial, amounting in value to $474,000 in 1964. About 80 per cent of 
exports are to the U.S.A. Exports of Bon types by Northern 
Pigments would be more than half the total, (¢ 


Exports of Iron Oxides, Natural or Synthetic, 
Selected Years, 1954-6 


U.S.A, USK: Other Total 
- tons - tons $1000 
Bs )sy Fh 2, 7h1 3 367 Bell 422 
1957 3,208 = a2 3,440 397 
1960 1,740 21 762 23523 L05 
1961 Lew oL 10 LL7 25208 376 
1962 1,442 23 4,00 1,865 366 
1963 G13 86 320 eyekg 132 
196k 2,163 61 184 2,408 NG dE 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, s.c. 40240 


In the U.S.A., iron oxides are sold f,o.b. plant in a number 
of colours and grades at prices which vary from 2,3 cents a pound for 
the natural Peruvian type to 15.75 cents a pound for pure iron oxide 
brown, In November 1960, Northern Pigments said that Canadian prices 
were less than those in the U.S.A. At that time the Canadian prices 
for red and yellow oxide were said to be $250 and $215 a ton, respect— 
ively; the comparable prices in the U.S.A. were $290 for the red and 
$245 for the yellow oxide. European prices (German and U.K.) were 
given as much lower ($160 for red and $150 for yellow), but the dis~ 
cussion indicated that the products were not comparable, In October 
1962, two years later, the company's submission indicated that prices 
had not changed, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 98, p. 14791 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14785 
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Tariff Considerations 


Iron oxides and hydroxides are entered under the items 
tabulated below, 


Rates of Dut 


Item Short Description Dele Mo F.N, 
245 Ochres, ochrey earths, siennas and umbers 5 p.Ce 123 pece 
21,6 Oxides and Colours, dry, n.o.p. 125 Pece 175 Pele 
246d Colours or pigments for use in the manu- 

facture of roofing granules Free Free 
246f Iron oxide for use in the manufacture of 

magnetic recording tape Free Free 
208t (Iron hydroxides) chemicals, n.o.p., of 

a kind not made in Canada Free Lb Dele 


At the public hearings in November 1960 and October 1962, 
Northern Pigments Company Limited proposed that a classification like 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature be adopted and that B.T.N. headings 
25209 and 28,23 replace items 245 and 246, The company also recom 
mended the deletion of end-use item 246d. Tariff item 246f was not in 
the Customs Tariff at that time. The company suggested a change in the 
Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature respecting heading 25,09, 
which was intended to make heading 25,09 correspond to item 245; the 
existing rates for item 245 were recommended for heading 25.09 in its 
revised form, The rates suggested for heading 28,23 were those which 
apply to item 246.(1) the Company's production would be classified 
under heading 28,23. 


The B.T.N. classifies iron oxides according to their content 
of combined iron evaluated in terms of ferric oxide (Feo03 ). Heading 
28.23 specifies a content of 70 per cent or more, by weight, and head— 
ing 25.09 pertains to oxides which contain less than 70 per cent, On 
the other hand, the differentiation between items 245 and 246 is based 
on the product's content of claylike material insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid, and does not depend directly on the product?s content of iron 
oxide, For inclusion under item 245 the content of claylike material 
must be not less than 10 per cent by weight and for item 246 the con- 
tent must be 10 per cent or less, Thus, under existing practice, there 
is no direct correspondence between the B.T.N. headings and the rele— 
vant items of the Canadian Customs Tariff, 


Moreover items 245 and 246 include products whose pigmentary 
properties may be derived from chemicals other than iron oxides, 
B.T.N. heading 28,23 relates only to iron oxides and hydroxides, 


Although a large part of the entries under items 245 and 246 
might be classified by headings 25.09 and 28,23 of the B.T.N., the 
submissions in 1962 indicated that headings 32.05, 32,06 and 32.07, 
which refer to pigments, would also be involved, The discussions made 
it clear that the scope of items 245 and 246 went beyond headings 


()atranscripts).Vol. 16, -ps) 2360-62; Vol, 98, p. 1477981 
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25.09 and 28.23, A more detailed discussion of headings 32.05, 32.06 
and 32.07 is given in the section of the report dealing with pigments, 


Thus, insofar as heading 25.09 corresponds with item 245, 
and heading 28,23 with item 246, the proposal of Northern Pigments 
would leave the existing rates unchanged. However, the proposed de- 
letion of item 246d would eliminate the existing free entry for use 
in the manufacture of roofing granules and make imports, which are now 
entered under it, subject to rates of 5 p.c.e, B.P. and 124 p.c., M.F.N.; 
if the product contained less than 70 per cent of combined iron, and 
to rates of 124 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N., if it contained 70 
per cent or more of contained oxide, 


~~ we GB se ee 


The submission of Northern Pigments was the only one pre- 
sented at the hearing in November 1960, However, other companies and 
trade associations made their views on iron oxides known, particularly 
at the hearing on paints and pigments, in October 1962, at which 
Northern Pigments reiterated its proposals, 


Minnesota Minerals Limited, a manufacturer of roofing gran- 
ules in Canada, strongly opposed deletion of end-use item 246d, (1) 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
was opposed to any increase in rates or any modification of end-use 
items which might result in an increase in rates, The company informed 
the Board of its interest in iron oxides, both as a producer of iron 
calcine (70 per cent tty oxide) and as a consumer of an iron oxide 
known as Danish catalyst, (2) 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association, whose 
members use iron oxides, did not oppose the rate proposals of Narthern 
Pigment, In its main submission the Association generally did not 
oppose rates proposed by Canadian producers for products used by its 
members, and requested rates of 10 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for 
the products of the paint industry, (3 


One company and two trade associations expressed their 
interest in iron oxides and requested either the maintenance or cree 
ation of end-use items for the chemicals which they used, 


Polymer Corporation Limited indicated its interest in an 
iron oxide catalyst which might be classified under heading 28.23 of 
the B.T.N. Polymer requested continuation of end-use item 851 with 
free entry under all Tariffs, for materials used in the production of 
synthetic rubber, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed ferric oxide 
as a chemical used in the manufacture of fertilizers and recommended 
that the existing duty-free provisions of tariff item 663b be con- 
tinued for articles which enter into the manufacture of fertilizers, (5) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 98, p. 14873 
(2) Same, VoL. oy) Pe TL5 

(3) Same, Vol. 91, p. 13745 

(4) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13587 

(5) Same, Vol. 83, p. 128134 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
ferric oxide as a chemical of minor economic importance used by its 
nembers and requested that chemicals used in the manufacture of pharma- 
seuticals, when not made in Canada, should be entered Free, B.P. and 
1t 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, When the chemicals 
are made in Canada, the rates proposed were 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N.(1) The Association did not specify whether the product to which 
they referred was made in Canada, 


Except that the elimination of item 246d would increase the 
rates for iron oxides entered under this item, Northern Pigments indi-~ 
cated that it did not intend its proposals to result in any increase 
in rates, In fact, the company was opposed to an increase because 
such an act might result in retaliatory increases by the U.S.A., an 
important market for its products, (2) 


The proposal of the pharmaceutical manufacturers would result 
in an increase in the B.P. and M.F.N. rates under both items 245 and 
246. However, it would be in the interests of its members if lower 
rates prevailed, and the Association qualified its proposal with the 
words "unless otherwise provided for" when the product was not made in 
Canada, 


The other proposals would continue the existing rates, 


In support of the existing rates of duty for products clas— 
sified by items 245 and 246, the spokesman for Northern Pigments 
stated: 


"There are two factors that influence our recommendation that 
the present rates of duty be maintained and these are as 
follows: 


"(a) While the U.S. prices are higher than those at which the 
company offers similar grade, we consider that the differ- 
ential developed by the tariff on U.S. imports is necessary 

to induce Canadian paint companies of U.S. origin that have 
been working to U.S. formulas developed in their parent plants, 
to change these formulas, ... to accommodate the Canadian 
product. | 


"(b) Production in Germany and U.K. of similar material is 
offered at prices lower than this company can reasonably 
‘match without the present tariff protection." (3 


As noted above, in October 1962, Northern Pigments was selling 
oxides in Canada well below the comparable price in the U.S.A. For 
example, the Canadian price of red oxide was 25 per cent less than the 
comparable price in the U.S.A. and the price of yellow oxide was 23 
per cent less than in the U.S.A. (all prices expressed in terms of 
Canadian funds), Although prices of the European oxides were said to 
be much lower than those for the Canadian material, at the time of the 
hearing imports were relatively small, at least partly, apparently 
because grades were not comparable. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 


(2) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2359-60 
(3) Same, Vol. 16, p. 2358-9 
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The company representative also said that he would not like 
to see any change in the tariff structure “which might open the door 
to the renegotiation of the iron oxide item to the disadvantage of our 
considerable exports to the United states." (1) Imports entering the 
U.S.A. are dutiable at 10 p.c. 


At the hearing in 1962, the spokesman said that of the esti- 
mated annual imports of about 3,000 tons, only 1,000 tons would be 
competitive with Canadian production. These imports would be 10 to 15 
per cent of estimated Canadian consumption. The evidence indicated 
that it would be difficult to judge what part of the 1,000 tons was 
truly competitive, For example, Minnesota Minerals said it sold its 
roofing granules to manufacturers of finished roofing materials and 
that the demand for the granules reflected changing consumer tastes 
and fashions in colours, over which neither Minnesota Minerals nor the 
manufacturers had control. The company spokesman said that only 16 
per cent of his company's imports were competitive with products made 
by Northern Pigments; the remaining 84 per cent were of colours and 
types not available in Canada, The discussion indicated that, gener- 
ally, Canadian consumers of pigments purchased the domestic product and 
that most imports were of colours or shades not available in Canada. 


The price and quality of Northern Pigmentst products pernmit- 
ted the company to export about 40 per cent of its output, largely to 
the U.S.A., but also to HKuropean countries including the U.K. and West 
Germany. When questioned about the similarity of the Canadian red 
oxide which was being sold at $250 a ton and the German product which 
was said to be priced at $160 a ton, the following exchange occurred: 


"Q,: ... when I compare the German price with your price, 
I wonder why these unsuspecting Americans disperse 
[disburse/ such large funds to acquire the same 
product. 


"A.: Well I suppose it is a matter of the quality, to 
some extent. 


"Q.: You think that there is a difference in the actual 
product itself,... 


"A,: Yes, there is some difference involved. As a matter 
of fact, we have shipped to Germany, because a par— 
ticular quality is required for a particular end-use, 
in spite of the fact that our laid-—down price over 
there would be considerably higher than their local 
price." 


Northern Pigments support for elimination of end-use item 
216d was based on the argument that the manufacturer of roofing gran- 
ules imported materials which were available domestically. However, 
the spokesman for Minnesota Minerals, the only manufacturer of roofing 
granules said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 16, p. 2360 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14786 
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"I would like to submit ... that adoption of the recom- 
mendation with respect to 246d will do Northern Pigments 
no good and in fact harm /their/ eee present customers, 
which are ourselves, and in turn transmit this to manu- 
facturers of roofing material, I think it has already 
been discussed ... that most of the iron oxide ... that 
are imported for this end-use, are of a type that you 
{Northern Pigments/ do not make; and I would like to con- 
firm this fact. We have evaluated and approved the red 
and yellow oxides for use in the manufacture of roofing 
granules, The question of suitability comes up with 
respect to the use of brown oxide ... Adoption of your 
recommendation on an all inclusive basis would mean that 
we would be subject to duty on an item that we have to 
import anyway, because your production is not suitable 
for this particular colour, ... I suggest this reconmend- 
ation would have the net effect of doing ton company no 
good and would in fact harm our company,"(1) 


Minnesota Minerals informed the Board that granules for use 
in the manufacture of roofing or siding are imported under item 309a, 
free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. (Roofing gran- 
ules for other purposes are dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., under an extract of Tariff Item 711.) Its spokesman told the 
Board: 


"In spite of our success with Canadian made pigments there 
will always be a few pigments, which, for reasons of qual- 
ity, or lack of a Canadian manufacturer, we shall continue 
to import. Because pigments constitute an important element 
of our manufacturing cost, we urge the continuation of item 


24,6(a)."(2) 


COBALT OXIDES AND HYDROXIDES - B.T.N. 28,24 


COBALT OXIDE 


There are three common forms of cobalt oxide: cobaltous 
oxide, CoO, (also known as grey oxide and cobalt monoxide) containing 
78.65 per cent cobalt; cobaltic oxide, C0203, (also known as cobalt 
black and cobalt 111 oxide) containing 71.06 per cent cobalt; cobalt 
saline oxide, Co30,, (also known as cobalto-cobaltic oxide, tricobalt 
tetraoxide and cobaltosic oxide) containing 73.43 per cent cobalt. 
Only one form is produced in Canada, the cobaltic oxide, about 96 per 
cent pure and containing 70 to 71 per cent cobalt metal equivalent, 
It is produced by Cobalt Refinery Limited, at Cobalt, Ontario, as a 
by-product of silver-refining operations, The company began producing 
cobaltic oxide in 1962, Cobalt oxide had been produced from about 
1918 to 1960 by Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited, at 
Deloro, Ontario, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 98, p. 14802-3 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14873 
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The spokesman for Cobalt Refinery Limited estimated the 
Canadian market for cobaltic oxide in 1962 at about 75,000 pounds per 
year. The Canadian Minerals Yearbook reported that in 1963 Canada 
consumed about 88,000 pounds of cobalt oxide, At then current prices 
for the 70 to 71 per cent cobalt grade, this amount would have a value 
of about $106,000. 


The principal use of cobaltic oxide is in the manufacture of 
ground frits for the application of enamels. It is also a colourant 
in ceramics and coloured glass and is used to manufacture paint driers 
and cobalt salts. The commercial form of the grey (cobaltous) oxide, 
which contains about 75 to 76 per cent cobalt metal, is not now made 
in Canada, It is used mainly as a raw material for cobalt salts. 
Until 1960 it was produced by Deloro Smelting and Refining. 


At the public hearing, in September 1962, the spokesman for 
Cobalt Refinery indicated that he did not consider imports to have had 
an important share of the Canadian market but that efforts were being 
made by producers in the U.K. to obtain a larger share. He informed 
the Board that the company had an assured market in the U.S.A. for all 
the cobaltic oxide which it could produce and that he expected about 
50 per cent of the production to be exported. 4) He also said that 
the company expected to export only product that was in excess of Cana- 
dian demand, According to the Canadian Minerals Yearbook, Cobalt Re- 
finery produced about 53,000 pounds of cobalt oxide in 1963, consider— 
ably less than the 88,000 pounds of all cobalt oxides used in that year. 


Cobalt oxides were said to be produced principally in the 
province of Katanga of the Congo Republic, as a co-product of refining 
copper. The Katanga product is sold in world markets on a basis of 
delivered prices, duty paid, and Cobalt Refinery, and Deloro before it, 
would have to meet these prices in order to sell their product, The 
spokesman for Cobalt Refinery stated that in September, 1962, the 
price in the U.S.A. east of the Mississippi was $U.S. 1.12 per pound 
and west of the Mississippi $U.S. 1.15 a pound. 2) These prices were 
also in effect in 1963. On sales to the United States in 1962, Cobalt 
Refinery absorbed the duty of four cents a pound and the freight of 
one and one-half cents, Thus, on sales in Canada the company received 
about five cents a pound more and for this reason preferred to sell 
all that it could in Canada before exporting to the U.S.A. This dif- 
ference has probably diminished since the U.S.A. duty on imports of 
cobalt oxide was reduced to 2.7 cents a pound in 1962 and 1.5 cents a 
pound in 1963. 


Tariff Considerations 


Cobalt oxides are entered under item 208k, "Oxide of Cobalt", 
Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. Cobalt Refinery Limited initially pro- 
posed rates of 10 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. at the hearing of 
September 10, 1962, However, in a subsequent letter to the Board, the 
proposal was changed to 15 p.c., BP. and 25 p.c., M.F.N. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 85, p. 12990 
(2) Same, Vol. 85, p. 12981 
(3) Same, Vol. 85, p. 12962; Vol. 109, p. 16544 
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Ferro Enamels Canada Limited, a major consumer of cobalt 
oxide, proposed that the existing rates of Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., 
M.F.N. be continued until the product is considered made in Canada for 
tariff purposes, When it becomes ruled made in Canada, the company 
recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, The company 
did not indicate why these rates would be appropriate. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Limited proposed free entry under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs until the product is made in Canada, (2) 
The company was not represented at the hearing and its brief did not 
indicate what rates it would recommend for the product when ruled to be 
made in Canada. 


In support of its recommendation for increased rates, Cobalt 
Refinery claimed that, unless it obtained higher returns from its by- 
products, its operations would be uneconomic. The company spokesman 
indicated that the returns on sales in Canada were higher than on sales 
in the U.S.A. and said that the increased duty would assist the company 
in retaining a large share of the more lucrative Canadian market. 


Cobalt Refinery is engaged principally in refining silver 
concentrates. As indicated by its spokesman, the company would have 
no difficulty in selling its total output in the U.S.A. at a price of 
$U.S. 1.12 per pound of contained cobalt, east of the Mississippi. As 
noted above, the return to the company on these sales was less than 
that on sales to the Canadian consumer, although the differential may 
have narrowed because of a reduction in the U.S. duty. 


The spokesman said that the company did not intend to raise 
the price to Canadian consumers if it obtained additional protection, 
The duty would be used to gain a larger share of the Canadian market. 
However, under questioning he admitted that circumstances might arise 
to warrant an increase although this was not the intention at the time 
of the hearing. 3) An increase in the Canadian rates of duty would 
permit the company to raise its prices on sales to Canadian consumers 
but would not affect its selling prices in the U.S.A. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works informed the Board that at that time it had been unsuccess-— 
ful in its efforts to find an alternative source of supply for cobalt 
oxides previously obtained from Deloro Smelting, 


Although Mallinckrodt did not specify the form of cobalt 
- oxide in which it was interested, the discussion at the hearing of 
September 10, 1962, indicated that at least part of the cae con= 
sumption was of the cobalt oxide, grey, or cobaltous oxide. 5) Cobalt 
Refinery indicated that it produced only cobaltic oxide, (cobalt oxide 
black), The Mallinckrodt submission proposed free entry for cobalt 
oxides while not made in Canada. In support of this proposal, the 
company's brief stated that: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2382 
(2) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2393 

(3) Same, Vol. 85, p. 12995 

(4) Same, Vol. 25, p. 3779, 3782 
(5) Same, Vol. 85, p. 12997 
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"As we see it, the interests of no Canadian producer would 
be affected by duty free treatment. Canadian consumers 

such as ourselves would have access to more sources of raw 
material, and our supply of cobalt oxide would not encounter 
arbitrary impediments tending to increase costs,"(1 


Although Cobalt Refinery expected to be able to supply total 
Canadian requirements of cobaltic oxide, this expectation has appar- 
ently not been realized, The company produced about 53,000 pounds of 
the oxide in 1963, 60 per cent of the reported consumption of all forms 
of cobalt oxide in that year, The difference would be made up by im- 
ports. Cobalt Refinery's ability to supply Canadian needs is governed 
by the quantity of silver ore which is sent to it to refine and the 
cobalt content of the ore, There is also the question of whether the 
form produced by Cobalt Refinery is suitable for all uses, The avail-— 
able evidence indicates considerable uncertainty that the company can, 
in fact, supply the Canadian demand for cobaltic oxide, the only form 
which it produces; the company does not produce either cobalt saline 
oxide (the grey form) or cobaltous oxide (the other black form). 


If, as requested by the company, Canadian rates of duty were 
increased from the existing Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. to 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N., the company would be in a position to estab— 
lish a substantially larger differential between prices to domestic 
consumers and prices to consumers in the U.S.A. According to the com 
pany, in 1962 returns from sales in Canada were about five cents a 
pound higher than those from sales in the U.S.A. At that time imports 
from the U.K., by far the major external supplier, were free of duty, 


Tariff item 208k is worded "Oxide of Cobalt" and therefore 
includes the three oxides which, by the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, 
would be classified as chemicals under heading 28.24 and those clas- 
sified in the B.T.N. as minerals of heading 26.03. The spokesman for 
the Industry Committee suggested that if the wording of item 208k were 
changed to "oxides of cobalt, not chemical" the item would cover those 
oxides of cobalt of B.T.N. heading 26.03. He said there would be no 
difficulty in administering such an item because of wide differences 
in purity and form between the chemicals of an item like B.T.N. heading 
28.2) and the minerals then classified under the re-worded item 208k, 


COBALT HYDROXIDE 


Cobalt hydroxide is a red, powder-like compound of cobalt, 
Its main use is in the paint industry in the manufacture of paint 
driers which are added to prepared paints, Cobalt driers may be proe 
duced by several processes, utilizing a variety of cobalt—bearing 
materials, Commercially, the most important of these are cobalt metal, 
cobalt sulphate and cobalt hydroxide. Cobalt metal and cobalt sulphate 
are made in Canada; cobalt hydroxide is not, 


At the time of the public hearing, in January 1961, there 
were two merchant—producers of paint driers in Canada, Dussek Brothers 
Canada Limited and Nuodex Products of Canada Limited, Mention was made 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2393 
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of another manufacturer who produced paint driers for captive use, (1) 
Dussek Brothers used cobalt hydroxide in its process; Nuodex used 
cobalt metal or cobalt sulphate. The discussion, at the hearing, sug- 
gested that in general, driers of equal quality could be produced by 
using either the cobalt hydroxide or the cobalt metal, (2) However, 
Dussek Brothers' spokesman pointed out that the cobalt metal process 
was patented by Nuodex and that this precluded his company from using 
it. Moreover, there was some disagreement between the spokesmen for 
Dussek Brothers and Nuodex whether all three of the principal materials 
(cobalt metal, cobalt hydroxide and cobalt sulphate) were substitutable 
for each other in all types of driers, 


Dussek Brothers' representative stated that his company im- 
ported its supplies of cobalt hydroxide from the U.K. He estimated 
that the hydroxide constituted more than 50 per cent of the cost of raw 
materials in the driers. Nuodex, which used either the metal or the 
Sulphate, indicated that it purchased these materials from Canadian 
producers, 


Tariff Considerations 


Cobalt hydroxide is entered under tariff item 208t at rates 
Oferree.. ber. )and 15 p.csyaMeFsNe 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, Dussek Brothers 
(Canada) Limited requested free entry for the product until it is made 
in Canada and 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 pece, M.F.N. when it is ruled to be 
made in Canada, 


Nuodex Products Canada Limited did not propose rates specifi- 
cally for cobalt hydroxide, The spokesman said that his company's 
interest was in having uniform rates for all cobalt=bearing materials 
when used in the production of paint driers, (4 


In support of its proposal, Dussek Brothers! spokesman said 
that since no Canadian-made or other substitute is available for cobalt 
hydroxide in making certain types of paint driers, and since cobalt 
hydroxide is not made in Canada, duty on the product would serve only 
to raise costs to Canadian manufacturers, Nuodex pointed out that the 
two principal competitive raw materials, cobalt metal and cobalt sul-— 
phate are used by his company. He said: 


"both of these cobalt materials are made in Canada and 
protected by appropriate tariffs, Cobalt sulphate by item 
711 is 15 per cent B.P. and 20 per cent M.F.N., and cobalt 
metal by item 208t is 10 per cent M.F.N. ... 


"This company recommends that all cobalt—bearing materials 
for the production of cobalt driers be classified similarly 
as to tariff. Thus, no drier manufacturer would be penal~ 
ized as a result of the specific process and cobalt raw 
material he utilizes to produce cobalt driers,."(5) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2575 
(2) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2578 

(3) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2567, 2572 
(4) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2578-9 

(5) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2578 
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The company's submission suggested that Canadian manufac-— 
turers of the metal and the sulphate were taking advantage of the 
existing tariffs and that free entry for the hydroxide would give 
Dussek Brothers an advantage in the purchase of its principal raw 
material. 


TITANIUM OXIDES - B.T.N. 28,25 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
The Product and the Industry 


Titanium dioxide, also known as titanium oxide, titanic 
oxide, titanium white and titania, is the only oxide of titanium of 
commercial importance, It is a very finely divided white powder and 
has the greatest opacifying power of all of the white pigments. The 
opacifying power of titanium dioxide is ten to twelve times that of 
white lead, six times that of zinc oxide or antimony oxide, and four 
times that of lithopone, 


In commerce, the terms "titanium oxide" and "titanium dioxide" 
are frequently used interchangeably and are normally used to refer to 
the so-called "pure titanium dioxide pigments." These "pure" pigments 
are usually 94 to 99 per cent of titanium dioxide, the remainder con- 
sisting of special additives. There are two general types of pure pig-~ 
ment, anatase and rutile. The rutile is by far the more important form 
commercially because of its superior hiding power, It is priced higher 
than the anatase, 


Titanium dioxide is also available as an "extended pigment" 
which contains varying percentages of titanium dioxide and fairly large 
amounts of extenders such as barium sulphate or calcium sulphate. The 
extended pigment may be a physical mixture or it may be chemically pre- 
pared by co-precipitation. In Canada the only extended titanium pig- 
ments that are known to be sold are the "C" or calcium sulphate types, 
The two grades that are available contain either 30 per cent or 50 per 
cent titanium dioxide and are prepared by co=precipitation of the ti- 
tanium dioxide and calcium sulphate, Extended pigments are used only 
in the manufacture of paints, 


The pure pigments were first produced in Canada by Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Limited (C.T.P.) at Varennes, Quebec, in July of 
19572 C.T.P. is a wholly owned subsidiary of the National Lead Company, 
of the U.S.A., the major supplier of the Canadian market previous to 
1957. In 1962, the plant at Varennes was reported to have a capacity 
of 25,000 tons of titanium dioxide annually. 


At the time of the public hearing, January 1961, a second 
plant was planned at Tracy, Quebec, by British Titan Products (B.T.P.). 
B.T.P. was at that time and prior to World War II also a major supplier 
of the Canadian market, importing its supplies from Britain, The 
B.T.P. plant came into operation in mid-1962, with an annual capacity 
of 22,000 tons of titanium dioxide. A report on these plants states 
that "each plant is capable of ready expansion to meet any unexpected 
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increase in domestic needs or export requirements (1) In mid-1965 it 
was reported that B.T.P. was expanding its capacity by 30 per cent. 
The expansion was expected to be completed by the end of the year, 
and later in the year C.T.P. announced a planned expansion of 10,000 
tons using the chlorine process of production, 


According to the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter there were 
eleven plants in the U.S.A. in 1964, eight of which were larger than 
the Canadian establishments. In 1962 there were also two British, 
two German, one French and one Japanese plant that were larger, How- 
ever, the two Canadian plants each had a greater capacity than the 30 
other plants in operation in 1962 throughout the non-communist world, 
Many of the plants in other countries had capacities considerably less 
than 10,000 tons annually, Some that were being planned at that time 
in the U.S.A. and other countries were either comparable in size or 
smaller than the Canadian plants, 


The principal raw materials for the production of titanium 
dioxide are titanium slag and sulphuric acid. The slag is obtained, 
by Canadian producers of titanium dioxide, from Quebec Iron and Ti- 
tanium Corporation (Q.1.T.), two-thirds owned by the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation and one-third owned by The New Jersey Zinc Company, two 
United Stated companies, C.T.P. produces its own sulphuric acid from 
sulphur recovered by Laurentide Chemicals and Sulphur Limited, Montreal, 
from oil refinery waste gases, Initially, B.T.P. will purchase sul- 
phuric acid but ultimately the company intends to manufacture its own 
requirements, 


The slag (ilmenite concentrate) which is produced at Sorel, 
Quebec, by Q.1.T. contains about 72 per cent titanium dioxide. Pro- 
duction of the slag began in 1950. In 1963 Canada produced almost 
380,000 tons in spite of a strike which seriously affected production 
both in 1962 and 1963. In the free world, Canada is second only to 
the U.S.A. in production of ilmenite concentrates and accounts for 
about 20 per cent of the free world's output. Much of the slag is 
exported, mainly to the U.S.A., for use as a raw material in the manu- 
facture of titanium dioxide pigments, Q.I.T. is reported to be able 
to treat more than one million tons of ore per year, the equivalent 
of around 385,000 tons of titanium dioxide. The combined capacity of 
C.T.P. and B.T.P. in 1964 would take less than 15 per cent of such an 
output. 


The Market 


Canada consumed about 39,000 tons of titanium dioxide in 
1963, 62) At $25 a hundredweight this use would be valued at nearly 
$20 million, About 3,200 tons was in the form of imported extended 
pigments. The use of extended pigments remained relatively stable 
between 4,800 and 5,400 tons annually (basis titanium dioxide content), 
during the five years, 1956 to 1960, but has been declining. In 1963 
the use of extended pigments represented an estimated 3,196 tons of con- 
tained titanium dioxide. In 1964 estimated use on the same basis 


(1) The Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1961, p. 406 
(2) Same, 1963 
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was about 3,600 tons. In contrast, the use of pure titanium dioxide 
pigments increased steadily during the period 1956 to 1963 and was 83 
per cent more in 1963 than in 1956. The two principal suppliers of 
the market, Canadian Titanium Pigments and British Titan Products, 
estimated that in 1964 Canada would consume about 40,000 tons of ti- 
tanium dioxide, The manufacturers were in agreement with others that 
the use of the product would continue to expand at a rapid rate, The 
expected rate of growth was given as seven per cent per year, 1) The 
reported expansion of plants in 1965 supports the accuracy of this 
forecast, 


Extended titanium pigments are not manufactured in Canada 
and all imports are from the U.S.A. At the public hearing, in January 
1961, the Canadian manufacturers said that only "C" type ee et were 
used in Canada, C.T.P. being the principal distributor, (2 In terms of 
contained titanium dioxide, extended pigments in 1963 accounted for 
less than 10 per cent of the combined Canadian consumption of titanium 
dioxide and extended pigments; in 1958, five years previously, they had 
been 18 per cent of the estimated total use. 


About two thirds of Canadian consumption of titanium dioxide 
(inclusive of the contained chemical in extended pigments) is in the 
manufacture of paints. The pulp and paper industry and the linoleum 
and tile industry together use between 11 and 14 per cent of the total. 
The remainder is for a number of other applications the most important 
of which are rubber products, ceramics, and polishes and dressings. 


Consumption of Titanium Dioxide by Industry, 1962 and 1963 


% of 
1962 1963 tonnage 
Industry tons $*000 tons $*000 1963 
Paints, Varnishes & 

Lacquers(b) 22,093 11,660 23,488 12,420 73.69 
Pulp and Paper 3205 Arlo 00 3,645 1,590 11.5 
Linoleum and Coated | (a) (a) 

Fabrics 2,608 1,226/5) 2,181 1,025(3 5 6.8 
Rubber Products 951 LA7h 972 Leh 3,0 
Non-metallic Mineral (a) 

Products 604, 304 785 396 (a) on5 
Misc. Chem, Industries 443 2LL 500 239 1.6 
Other known use 145 79 220 116 Oe7 
Per atet cectnt lamonun) 30,112 15,504 31,791 16,270 100.0 


(a) Estimated 
(b) Includes estimated titanium dioxide content of extended pigments 
(c) Not all use is accounted for 


Source: D.B.S., various publications; Canadian Minerals Yearbook 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2464 
(2) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2418, 2456 
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There was considerable discussion at the hearings regarding 
the use of extended pigments in paints. The titanium dioxide producers 
said that the pure pigment had already displaced much of the extended 
pigments and they anticipated further reductions in the use of the ex 
tended product, ( ) The spokesman for the Canadian Paint Varnish and 
Lacquer Association claimed that, in some paint formulations, the use 
of "C" base extended pigment was essential. He pointed to the fact 
that, in the U.S.A. and Canada, consumption of extended pigments had 
fallen but in recent years had remained stable in spite of the growing 
use of pure pigments, He interpreted this to mean that for those ap- 
plications in which the extended pigments were now being used, little 
additional substitution could be made, 


The discussion indicated that an appropriate grade of the 
extender, precipitated calcium sulphate, was not available commercially. 
For this reason, some paint manufacturers would be forced to purchase 
the extended pigment in order to obtain the extender, 


The major market area for titanium dioxide (including extended 
pigments) is in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and a large part of 
the sales are to consumers located near Montreal and Toronto, B.T.P. 
informed the Board that about 40 per cent of the company's sales were 
in the Montreal area, However, although there is a considerable concen- 
tration of sales in the two Central Provinces, consumers are located 
from coast to coast, 


Foreign Trade 


With production capacity in Canada well below market require~ 
ments until 1962, imports have been a very substantial part of Canadian 
supplies, Moreover, extended pigments are not produced in Canada and 
all requirements of them are imported from the U.S.A. 


In 1956, the year before Canadian Titanium Pigments came into 
production, Canada imported an estimated 27,000 tons of titanium dioxide 
and extended pigments (basis titanium dioxide content). Of this amount 
10,000 tons were from the U.K. and 17,000 tons from the U.S.A. In 1958, 
the first full year of C.T.P.'s operation, total imports were 15,000 
tons, of which the U.K. supplied 11,000 tons and the U.S.A. about 4,000 
tons, The available information indicates that most imports from the 
U.S.A. were in the form of extended pigments, 


From 1958 until 1961 imports from the U.S.A. declined slowly 
from about 19,000 tons to 16,000 tons annually, It appears that in 
this period most imports from the U.S.A. were of the extended pigments 
and that C.T.P.'s production was supplying pure pigments previously 
imported by them from the U.S.A. Imports from the U.K. varied from 
around 10,000 to 12,000 tons annually; these imports would be of pure 
pigment only. In mid-1962, the Canadian plant of British Titan Products 
came into operation and imports from the U.K. declined from 12,000 tons 
in 1962 to less than 2,000 tons in 1963, Total imports declined further 
in 1964, to 1,839 tons of pure pigment and 10,400 tons of extended pig~ 
ment, The imports of extended pigments probably represented about 3,600 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 98, p. 14829 
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tons of titanium dioxide or about two thirds of all imports in terms 
of titanium dioxide, Imports of pure pigment were probably less than 
five per cent of Canadian use in 1964. 


Imports of Titanium Dioxide and Extended Pigments, by 


Principal Country of Origin, Selected Years, 1954-64 


UDA Total 


U.K, 


eee 

1000 tons $'000 1000 tons $'000 1000 tons $!000 
195k 9.4 3,381 O2. 7 5,748 32 9,129 
1956 9.7 3,884 28.0 8,638 38 12,598 
1958 10.9 649 18.6 3,815 29 8,465 
1960 9.7 1,053 16.7 3,386 27 7,648 
1961 10.4 1,460 15.9 3, 50k 27 8,067 
1962 Be 5 263 13.1 2,819 25 8,090 
1963 1.9 812 10.8 2, 580 13 3,392 
1964 eae 71 Ter 2,361 shes 2,843 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8181 until 1962; 
for 1962-64 total of s.c. 8178 and s.c. 8953 


In 1962 the import data showed extended pigments separately 
for the first time, They indicated that imports from the U.5.A., in 
1962 and 1963 were mainly of extended pigments, more than three quarters 
of which were entered in Quebec and Ontario. Imports of pure pigments 
in 1963 from the U.S.A. and the U.K. were only 1,473 and 1,895 tons, 
respectively, with 97 per cent of the total of 3,368 tons being into 
Ontario and Quebec, 


Imports of Pure and Extended Pigments, by Region of Entry and 
Principal Country of Origin, 1962 and 1963 


Pure Pigment Extended Pigment 

U.S.A. por 50 hie ee U.S.A 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 

tons tons tons 
Atlantic Provs, 4 - 1551.3 101 320 270 
Que, and Ont. 815 1,465 9,682 1,789 9,463 (gabe ss 
Prairie Provs, - om o ~ sp 710 
British Columbia ey 8 78h 5 1,405 165 
Canada B19 ei ot ee io O09) eles es 9,319 


Source: D.B.S., SeCe 402-48 and s.c. 427~72 


Until 1962, capacity in Canada was approximately half the 
market demand and, as noted, imports supplied the balance of Canadian 
requirements. In 1963 Canadian capacity was sufficiently large to 
supply the domestic market and even to provide for exports if the 
opportunity arose, Canadian export data are not available. However, 
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U.S. data indicate that in 1963 Canada exported 685 tons of titanium 
dioxide to that country and in 1964, 3,300 tons, valued at $U.S. 1.3 
million, Thus, in 1964 Canadian exports to the U.S.A. alone exceeded, 
both in quantity and value, imports of pure pigments from all countries, 


Pricing Policy and Prices 


In Canada, titanium dioxide is available commercially in 50 
pound paper bags, as "technical" grade, as pure pigment either of the 
anatase or rutile types, and as an extended pigment with a content of 
either 30 per cent or 50 per cent of titanium dioxide, There are usu- 
ally a number of types of product within each of these classes, The 
rutile type accounts for most sales of pure pigment and the 30 per cent 
*"C"™ type extended pigment is by far the more popular of the extended 
pigments, The technical grade is mostly for use in welding rods and 
chemicals, 


Titanium dioxide is sold in Canada on the basis of uniform 
delivered prices (for carload quantities) from Sault Ste, Marie, Ontario, 
eastward, Delivered prices to points west of Sault Ste. Marie are 50 

_ to 55 cents per 100 pounds higher. Prices vary according to quantities 
purchased and most sales were said to be in carload lots; C.T.P. esti- 
mated that 75 per cent or more of the company's sales were in carload 
quantities, Sales of less than carload lots are f.,o.b, the nearest 
warehousing point, 


At the time of the hearing, early in 1961, B.T.P. prices were 
90 cents per 100 pounds lower than C.T.P. prices, in the region east of 
Sault Ste, Marie and 85 cents less per 100 pounds on deliveries west of 
Sault Ste. Marie. When questioned about this the spokesman for C.T.P, 
said that his company had some difficulty selling under those circum— 
stances.(1) The spokesman for B.T.P, later said that titanium dioxide 
had been in short supply in the U.K. for several years and that, at the 
time of the hearing, U.K. supplies were still not freely available, (2) 
Presumably they were insufficient to supply the Canadian demand at the 
lower prices that were being quoted, 


Prices of Titanium Dioxide, Pure Rutile Pigment, 


In Canada and the U,S.A., 1959-63 


Rutile, 50 1b. bags, Rutile, non-chalking, bags, 
carloads, Delivered East carloads, Delivered East of 
of Sault Ste, Marie(a) Mississippi 

$Can. per cwt. 2°. 6. $ Can. 

per cwt,. per cwt, 
De 26 4,0 27.50 20237, 
1960 26.40 27.50 26.67 
1961 25.50 27.250 27.86 
1962 25.50 27.250 29.239 
1963 25.250 27.50 29.66 
1964, 25.50 27.450 29.66 
1965 25.90 27.250 ar eg {8 


(a) Until 1963, prices are for Canadian-produced product sold by: Os Tere 
Source: Canadian Chemical Processing and Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2485 
(2) Same, Vol. 17, 'p. 2491 
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Prices in the U.S.A. increased during the early 1950's but 
have remained stable since 1957. Prices in Canada followed a similar 
pattern. At the hearing in 1961, the C.T.P. spokesman said that when 
his company began operations in Canada, the price of titanium dioxide 
was set at the price at which it had been sold in Canada up to that 
time (1957) by suppliers in the U.S.A., with allowance being made for 
the rate of exchange at that time. 


The B.T.P. spokesman said that prices in the U.K. were sub= 
stantially lower than in North America and that early in the post World 
War II period B.T.P. prices in Canada reflected this spread, He said 
that there had been a considerable closing of the spread, 


Transportation 


At $25.50 a hundredweight or $510 a ton, titanium dioxide is 
a relatively high-priced industrial chemical, Nevertheless, the cost 
of transportation to the more distant consuming points is an appreci- 
able proportion of the cost. For example, in 1964, the freight rate, 
in carloads, to Winnipeg was about $1.80 per 100 pounds, to Saskatoon 
about $2.50, to Edmonton $2.88, and to Vancouver $2.33. In this western 
region the price of titanium dioxide, pure rutile pigment, in carload 
lots, was $26 per 100 pounds. Because sales are on a delivered basis, 
the return to the seller, at plant, varied from $23.12 to $24.20 a 
hundredweight. Somewhat smaller but significant freight costs are also 
incurred on shipments to the Atlantic Provinces. 


However, the great bulk of sales are in Ontario and Quebec 
and on these the Canadian producers typically absorb about 50 cents 
freight per hundredweight. The return at plant for the bulk of sales 
would therefore be about $25 per 100 pounds compared with $23 to $24 
for sales west of Sault Ste, Marie and about $24 in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, 


Tariff Considerations 


Titanium dioxide and titanium dioxide extended pigments are 
entered under existing tariff item 242 and may also be entered under 
end-use items 203d, 246b and 246d. By far the largest part of the 
imports are under item 242, 


Most- 

British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 


Item 242 (in part) 


ee. titanium oxide ...3; white pigments 
containing not less than 14 per cent by 
welgnteor titanium dioxide. ....s..sses6 sence Free 124 p.ce 


Item 203d (in part) 


Pigments, with or without dispersing agents, 

whether or not in aqueous dispersion ... 

all for use in the coating, colouring or 

PYiNviIneOL CEOXULICS 2. c as cle veces wc civiees elec Free Free 
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Most- 
British Favoured 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 
Item 246b (in part 
Stains and oxides ... for use exclusively 
as colouring constituents in the manu- 
facture of vitreous enamels and pottery 
RULES sce ec ttc eee e soccer etc te Se Free 20 Pele 
Item 246d 
Colours or pigments for use in the manu- 
facture cl rooling Pranules... ces css see eees Free Free 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, pure titanium dioxide 
is classified in heading 28.25, "Titanium Oxides"; when mixed with 
barium or calcium sulphate or other substances, it is classified as a 
pigment under heading 32.07, Tariff item 242 includes material that 
would be classifed by both headings. Formal submissions on titanium 
dioxide were heard by the Board at the hearing in January 1961, and on 
titanium dioxide extended pigments, in October 1962, Inevitably, the 
discussions covered the pure and extended pigments of titanium dioxide 
at both hearings, 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, Canadian Titanium 
Pigments Limited and British Titan Products (Canada) Limited jointly 
proposed "rates of duty of 15 per cent B.P. and 20 per cent M.F.N., 
on titanium dioxide as described by heading 28.25 of Brussels Nomen~ 
clature."(1) In October 1962, the two companies also proposed the 
same rates for the extended titanium pigments of heading 32.07,(2) 


Laporte Chemicals Canada Limited appeared on behalf of La- 
porte Titanium Limited of the United Kingdom and took exception to the 
rates proposed, Its spokesman stated: 


"Laporte Titanium Limited respectfully submit that British 
material should continue to be admitted duty free and that 
the present preferential margin be maintained on all grades 
of titanium oxide."(3) 


In effect, he was proposing continuation of the existing rates under 
item 242. The company's interest was in sales of the imported product 
from the U.K. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association opposed any increase 
in rates in the following terms: 


(Pyatranscrinc,. Vol. 17, p..2437 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14805 
(3) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2512 
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"We are opposed ... to any change in the tariff such as that 
suggested for titanium dioxide, the effect of which can only 
be to increase the costs of production of those grades of 
paper and board in which the use of this chemical is essen- 
tial "(1 


The Association's position on titanium dioxide either in the form of 
pure pigment (28.25) or extended pigment (32.07) was reiterated at the 
hearing on September 10, 1962, (2 


The Rubber Association of Canada also opposed any increase 
in rates for titanium dioxide. Its spokesman made the following state- 
ment at the hearing in January, 1961: 


"the rubber industry is already subject to heavy and increas- 
ingly severe import competition to the point where it must 
oppose any measure that would tend to widen to its disadvan— 
tage the differentials between the costs of rubber manufac— 
turing in Canada and costs elsewhere."(3) 


Ferro Enamels Canada Limited gave qualified support to the 
proposals of the Canadian producers for rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.ce, M.F.N. However, the company proposed free entry under both 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, for the enamel grade which is not pro- 
duced in Canada and is used by Ferro Enamels in the manufacture of 
cover coat frits., When it is made in Canada, Ferro Enamels would not 
oppose rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Ferro Enamels! 
spokesman also stated, 


"We suggest this item be designated under 'Heading 28.25 — 
Titanium Oxides! and be worded as follows: 


"Titanium dioxide, other than pigment grade, when imported 
exclusively for smelting into porcelain (vitreous) enamel 
frits, to apply till a product suitable for the purpose is 
ruled as made in Canada ... B.P. — O; M.F.N. — onrth) 


The spokesman for Courtaulds (Canada) Limited said that he 
did not oppose the request of the Canadian producers for "a reasonable 
degree of protection." He added: 


tAl1 we wish to do at this time ... is to note with the 
Board that we feel that you should examine carefully what 
is the realistic measure of protection which they require,"(5) 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited, at 
the hearing on September 15, 1960, informed the Board that it did not 
object to the rates proposed by others for chemicals used by the com- 
pany. However, this was conditional on the Board also recommending 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2498 

(2) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5246; Vol. 85, p. 13011 
(3) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2503 

(4) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2545 

(5) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2562 
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"those rates which will be proposed to you for the products which we 
manufacture."(1) Titanium dioxide was listed as a chemical which was 
used by the company. 


At the hearing on October 19, 1962, the Canadian Paint Var-— 
nish and Lacquer Association recommended rates of 12% p.c,, B.P. and 
Tea DeCe> M.F.N., for titanium calcium extended pienents, | 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association expres-— 
sed an interest in titanium dioxide, The Association recommended rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, for 
chemicals made in Canada and used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products, When the product is ruled to be made in Canada, the Associ- 
ation supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(3) The 
Association did not indicate whether the grade of titanium dioxide 
which its members used was available from Canadian production, 


The proposals of Canadian Titanium Pigments and British Titan 
Products would increase the existing B.P. Tariff, under item 242, from 
free entry to 15 p.c., and the M.F.N. Tariff from 124 p.c. to 20 pice 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association and Ferro Enamels supported 
these rates when the grades which they used were considered to be made 
in Canada, However, when the grades are not made in Canada, the former 
proposed free entry under the B.P. Tariff and a rate of 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
and the latter urged free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 
Naugatuck Chemicals and Courtaulds did not oppose the rates proposed by 
the producers, but also did not offer specific support for them nor 
suggest any alternative rates, The support of Naugatuck was conditional 
on the Board's acceptance of proposals that would be made for the prod- 
ucts of that company, and Courtaulds requested that the Board "examine 
carefully what is the realistic measure of protection which they re- 
quire," 


Laporte Chemicals, the Pulp and Paper Association and the 
Rubber Association, in effect, were proposing maintenance of the existe 
ing rates under item 242, 


The proposal of the Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Associ- 
ation would increase the B.P. rate from Free to 124 p.c. for the calcium 
extended pigments, but would leave the M.F.N. rate unchanged. Since 
extended pigments are not available from British preferential countries, 
this proposal, too, was for maintenance of the existing rates under item 


242. 


Thus, three proposals were before the Board, One was for rates 
of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.3; one for maintenance of the exist-— 
ing rates of Free, B.P. and 123 p.c., M.F.N.3; and one for free entry 
under the B.P, Tariff and either free entry or 15 p.c. under the M.F.N. 
Tariff, in suggested end-use items, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 6, p. 899 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14762 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
(4) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2562 
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Two major reasons were put forward by C.T.P. and B.T.P. in 
support of their proposed increase in rates, They said that they 
expected a severe world surplus to develop by 1963 with consequently 
increased competition, particularly from continental European countries. 
The second reason was that costs in Canada were higher than elsewhere 
and therefore that Canadian producers were at a cost disadvantage of 
15 to 20 per cent, 


The anticipation of a world surplus appears to have been 
unfounded up to late 1965, Although production capacity has been in= 
creased in several countries there appears to have been sufficient 
growth in demand to utilize the available titanium dioxide, The antic-— 
ipation, in the absence of greater protection, of greatly increased 
imports from European producers has also not materialized. In 1964 
imports of pure pigment into Canada continued to decline and consisted 
almost entirely of imports from the U.K. and the U.S.A. In the three 
years, 1962-64, imports other than from the U.S.A. and the U.K. aver 
aged 16 tons annually, a negligible quantity relative to Canadian pro- 
duction or use. In 1963, the first full year in which B.T.P. was in 
production, imports of pure pigment declined sharply from about 13,000 
tons to 3,367 tons, and in 1964 they decreased further to less than 
2,000 tons. It is noteworthy that Canada exported about 700 tons of 
titanium dioxide to the U.S.A. in 1963. In 1964, Canadian exports of 
pure pigment to the U.S.A. were 3,300 tons, compared with imports of 
pure pigments, from all countries, of only 1,800 tons, 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, the two Canadian 
producers were asked; 


"If the advantages of production in other countries are so great 
as compared with Canada why would both the United States /sic/ 
Lead Company and, more recently, B.T.P., decide to erect plants 
in Canada? This seems to be a puzzling factor,*(1l 


In reply the C.T.P. spokesman said: 


"our parent company was ... by far the major exporter from the 
U.S. .-. to us, the major supplier in Canada. In view of the 
competition, which was described here, our parent company 

could see its market position being eroded, and to protect 

its market position, to gain whatever sales advantage there 
might be in marketing a home product made from home country 
minerals and so on, they decided it would be worth the risk 
involved to put capital in here and build a plant here rather 
than expanding the plant a similar amount in the United States, 


"We, before building, had hoped that there might be something 
done along the line of protective tariff. We made certain 
approaches to the Canadian Government and we were told that 
nothing of the sort could be arranged or guaranteed. We 
decided to go ahead anyway ... 


"Q.: And thus far I take it you have had no strong reasons 
TON. ote 
"A.: Thus far we have not regretted having done it.»(2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2470-1 
(2) Same, Vol. UI es Pe 2h4,71=2 
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The reply by the B.T.P. spokesman was in similar terms ex- 
cept that some emphasis was placed on the company's expectation that 
once production facilities were established in Canada, additional 
tariff protection would be forthcoming to protect "the benefits which 
will accrue to the economy as a whole from the maintenance of a sound 
indigenous titanium dioxide industry capable of supplying all domestic 
requirements, "(1 


The spokesmen for both companies indicated that the capital 
invested in Canadian plants could have been invested elsewhere. C.T.P. 
mentioned the U.S.A. parent plant as an alternative and B.T.P. refer 
red to the U.K. and other Commonwealth countries. C.T.P. decided to 
build a plant which required an initial investment of about $15,000,000 
in spite of the fact that the request for additional tariff protection 
had been rejected; five years later B.T.P. invested about $18,000,000 
in Canada's second plant. Moreover, although the tariffs remained the 
same, B.T.P. undertook an expansion of capacity of 30 per cent in 1965, 
only three years after its original plant came into operation and C.T.P. 
also has announced an expansion, 


The claims of cost disadvantages of the order of 20 per cent 
are difficult to establish. The titanium slag which is used by both 
C.T.P. and B.T.P. is available nearby, and is exported in large quant- 
ities to producers in the U.K. and the U.S.A. for conversion into ti- 
tanium dioxide, The spokesman for Laporte Titanium Limited noted that 
the Canadian plants “are substantial plants which should ... be capable 
of holding their own in world markets." He also pointed out that both 
had the "technical and financial backing of organizations with consid- 
erable knowledge and experience of the manufacture of titanium dioxide,"(2) 
In this connection, it is interesting that Canadian prices have been 
about 14 per cent lower than published prices in the U.S.A. in the past 
three years, 


Laporte Titanium informed the Board that not all grades of 
titanium dioxide were made in Canada and therefore that some of these, 
particularly the "technical grades" which are used for vitreous enamels 
would continue to be imported. The spokesman for the company claimed 
that the Canadian industry was adequately protected by transportation 
costs. He said that an increase in the B.P. rate from free entry to 
15 p.c. would raise the cost of U.K. material to Canadian consumers 
sufficiently to affect the sales of Canadian finished products in Canada 
and in export markets, 


The Rubber Association and the Pulp and Paper Association said 
that an increase in the rates of duty would increase the costs of their 
raw materials and therefore affect their position in already highly 
competitive markets, 


Ferro Enamels corroborated the Laporte Titanium statement that 
the grades used for vitreous enamels were not being produced in Canada, 
Its spokesman indicated that titanium dioxide constituted about one= 
third of the raw material costs of the frits into whose manufacture it 
entered, He said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 2474-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2513 
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"T411 a suitable Canadian material is available, we are most 
anxious that we should not be penalized by higher tariffs 
on titania than the existing ones. 


"We ... require to avoid any increase in raw material costs 
_.. in order to avoid raising our enamel frit prices."(1) 


The Paint and Varnish Association's position on extended 
titanium pigments was questioned at the hearing on October 19, 1962, 
because it appeared inconsistent with some other proposals of the 
Association. In reply the spokesman said: 


"To some extent these things are always compromises ... 
Titanium producers appeared to be concerned with the pos- 
sibility of competition from B.P. sources ... 


"We are sympathetic to those concerned, although it is a 
rather academic point at the present time, as the pigments 
of this sort do not come in from B.P. sources, 


"For this reason, we deviated from our policy, to recommend 
124% B.P., which goes in considerable measure towards the 15% 
rate being recommended ... by the Titanium producers."(2) 


The discussion at the hearings indicated that only tariff 
item 242 was significant for imports of pure titanium dioxide pigments 
or extended pigments, It was said that items 203d and 2466 were not 
being used and that very little was entered under item 21,64, (3 Item 
242 applies to both the pure pigments which are classified in the 
B.T.N. by heading 28.25 and the extended pigments under heading 32.07. 


At the hearing on January 9, 1961, the spokesman for the 
Industry Committee said: 


"The Committee is aware that variations may exist in the way 

in which heading No. 28.25 is interpreted by different coun- 
tries subscribing to Brussels Nomenclature. In some cases 

the classification appears to be reserved for titanium dioxide 
alone whereas in others the heading may be applied to so-called 
'pure! titanium dioxides which are known to contain small 
amounts of other substances which have been added to enhance 
the utility of the titanium dioxide for certain uses." 


The spokesman for British Titan Products referred to this 
problem as follows: 


"in almost every country our market research people have found 
that it is almost impossible to get a true answer to what pro- 
portion of pure and extended pigments are entering the country; 
because the administration is not adequate to clarify the 
accuracy of the records ... I think that you probably do get 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2543 
(2) Same, Vol. 98, p. 14763-4 
(3) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2441 

(4) Same, Vol. 17, p. 2395 
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the extended pigments coming in under the pure classification 

and vice versa, But except for the U.K. and Germany the rates 
on pure pigment and extended Be cee are the same, as far as 

I know, all over the world, "( 


Although other oxides of titanium are known to exist, the 
spokesman for the Industry Committee informed the Board that titanium 
dioxide was the only product of commercial importance in Canada under 
heading 28.25,(2) 


TIN OXIDES (STANNOUS OXIDE AND STANNIC OXIDE) - B.T.N. 28,26 


Stannous oxide occurs either as grey or black crystals, or 
as an olive-brown powder according to the process of preparation; it 
is used in organic synthesis as a reducing agent and catalyst. Stannic 
oxide is either a white powder (tin white) or a grey powder (tin ash); 
it is used mainly in the ceramic and glass industries as an opacifier, (3) 


Neither product is known to be made in Canada and imported 
supplies are mostly from the U.K. Imports in 1963 of the two products 
combined were about 53,000 pounds valued at approximately $67,000, In 
1963, the average value of imports from the U.K. was $1.16 a pound, 
from the U,53A..) o1.70-aipound, 


Imports of Oxide of Tin, by Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-63 


U,K, U.S.A, Total 
‘OOO lb, $'000 100071 by $1000 '000 lb, $'000 


1.953 59.7 a> 0.9 0.8 60.6 Deo 
1956 63.4 62,0 0.8 0.8 64.2 62.8 
959 suyel o238 9.0 HAs Alay AL 6 
1960 32.6 30.6 6.8 9.6 39.4 10.3 
1961 39.8 41.6 10.0 16.0 49.8 57.7 
1962 44.8 eget 9.1 25.5 5329 69.4 
1963 ey 48,3 1Pee 1950 Deed 67.3 


source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c, 8194 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, Ferro Enamels 
Canada Limited informed the Board that the company imports about 
20,000 pounds of stannic oxide annually, About 90 per cent is for 
resale, for use as an opacifier of glass in pottery; the remainder is 
used by the company in the production of pigments for the ceramic 
industry. The discussion at the hearing indicated that stannous oxide 
was imported into Canada from the U.S.A, However, no information was 
made available to the Board to indicate the use made of the stannous 
oxide from the U.S.A., nor of the 20,000 pounds of stannic oxide im— 
ported annually by companies other than Ferro Enamels, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 17, p. 24,50 
C2 same #Vol L7s pew239k. 
(3) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, Vol. epee Los 
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Tariff Considerations 


Tin oxides are entered under item 208r, "oxide of tin or of 
copper", Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. At the public hearing, the 
Ferro Enamels spokesman said, "Since stannic oxide is not made in 
Canada, we support continuation of the existing rates of duty ..." 

He indicated that these rates should apply to an item worded like 
heading 28,26 of the B.T.N,(1 


The spokesman did not state why these rates would be appro— 
priate, His company imported its supplies from the U.K. and would not 
be affected by the 15 p.c., M.F.N. Tariff. 


At the hearing in September 1962, the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association included stannic oxide in a list of chemicals 
of minor economic importance to its members, The Association requested 
rates of Free, B.P., and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided, 
for chemicals not made in Canada, when imported for use in the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceutical productance 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to tin oxides, 


LEAD OXIDES; RED LEAD AND ORANGE LEAD - B.T.N. 28,27 


The Products 


There are three oxides of lead: lead oxide, PbO, (also known 
as litharge, massicot and lead monoxide); lead saline oxide, approxi- 
mate formula Pb30, (also known as red lead, orange lead, lead tetroxide 
and minium; lead dioxide, PbOo, (also known as puce oxide and plumbic 
anhydride), Lead oxide is produced mainly by heating metallic lead in 
the presence of air; it is used in North America principally in the 
manufacture of the common lead-acid storage batteries, and also in the 
production of chemicals, pigments, insecticides and other products, 
Red lead is usually produced from unmelted lead oxide; it is used 
mostly in the manufacture of pigments, anti-rust paints, crystal glass 
and optical glass, 


"The term ‘orange lead' is applied either to a very pure 
saline oxide, more highly coloured and less dense than the common var= 
iety, or to lead oxides still Some wanes lead carbonate from the cer- 
ussite used in their preparation." 3 Lead dioxide (puce oxide, plumbic 
anhydride) is produced from red lead; its major use is in pyrotechnics, 
Litharge and red lead are commercially by far the most important chem— 
icals. Both are available in various grades for particular uses, 


The terms applied to various qualities of litharge and red 
lead appear to be used loosely. The presence or absence of very small 
amounts of impurities and such physical characteristics as particle 
size are important in the selection of a grade for a specific appli- 
cation. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2587 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13290, 13321 
(3) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, Vol. 1, p. 169 
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Commercially, battery litharge is the most important kind of 
lead oxide in Canada, This product is usually a mixture of about 65 
per cent lead oxide and 35 per cent free lead. A grade called "commer- 
cial litharge" contains 99.5 per cent or more of lead oxide, Assay 
litharge is a product of high purity, distinguished by having a pre- 
cisely established content of silver, Canary litharge is lead oxide 
with a very low content of free lead, 


Red lead (Pb30), ) is sold in various grades which specify the 
red lead (Pb30),) content, Manufacturers may have their own specialty 
red leads which are claimed to have unique properties, Red lead has 
its major use in paints and is used to some extent in batteries, 
Orange lead or orange mineral is similar chemically to red lead and is 
used in paints and mirror backing. Glassmakers' red lead is a special 
grade, low in iron, for the manufacture of crystal glass. 


Lead metal (pig lead) is the principal item of cost in the 
production of either litharge or red lead, An industry spokesman said 
that the cost of pig lead constituted about 90.2 per cent of the total 
cost of litharge and about 89 per cent of the cost of red lead, The 
additional processing required to make red lead from litharge adds 
about 10 per cent to the costs of processing, 1) Not all companies 
that produce litharge make red lead, 


The Industry 


Lead oxides were first produced in Canada, for sale, by the 
Carter White Lead Company Limited, at Montreal, around 1909. In 1946, 
Canada Metal Company Limited, another merchant—producer, began pro— 
duction at Toronto, and in 1957 McArthur Irwin Limited, the third mer 
chant-producer, came into operation in Montreal, Canada Metal estab 
lished a second plant at Winnipeg in the fall of 1955, In addition, 
Prestolite Battery Company Limited and Electric Storage Battery Company 
Canada Limited each manufactures lead oxides captively at plants in 
Calgary and Toronto. The Autolite Battery Company Limited also pro- 
duces litharge captively at Toronto, and the Hart Battery Company 
Limited, which was acquired by the Electric Storage Battery Company in 
mid~1963, produces captively at St. Johns, Quebec, The Toronto plant 
of Prestolite has been in operation since 1929 and the Toronto plants 
of Electric Storage Battery and Autolite have been in existence for 
many years, as has the Hart plant at St. Johns, The two Calgary plants 
began operations in 1955, 


The capacity of the merchant-producers'! plants was said to be 
for 26,000 tons of lead oxides annually; the capacity of the captive 
plants was given as about 10,000 tons annually in 1961, Thus, total 
Canadian productive capacity in 1961 was about 36,000 tons per year, 
The battery manufacturers who produce captively appear to operate at 
or near capacity, and some purchase additional requirements of battery 
litharge either from the merchant-producers or from suppliers in the 
U.S.A. They also purchase the relatively small amounts of red lead 
which they use, The available information indicates that there was no 
change in merchant capacity between 1961 and 1964, but that output of 
battery manufacturers has increased since 1961, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2630-1 
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In 1938 and 1939, while Carter White Lead was the only 
merchant-producer of litharge and red lead in Canada, imports of lith- 
arge were 1,000 to 1,100 tons annually, and of red lead, 225 tons per 
year. In 1945, imports of litharge reached a peak of 1,763 tons, 
Imports of red lead were only 32 tons in that year, considerably less 
than the 293 tons that had been imported in 1941 or the 463 tons in 
1937. It was in 1946 that Canada Metal established its plant at 
Toronto, Some captive au we were said to have come into operation 
at about the same time, 1) 


The size of the Canadian market, at that time, is not known, 
However, less than 2,000 tons of litharge and red lead, combined, were 
imported in the peak years, so that Canada Metal would appear to have 
anticipated a strong export demand, in conjunction with a rapidly 
developing domestic market. The existence of captive plants owned by 
the battery manufacturers meant that Canada Metal would have to share 
the then relatively small domestic, commercial market with Carter 
White Lead. In 1955, Canada Metalts second plant at Winnipeg, and in 
1957 McArthur Irwin's plant at Montreal came into operation. In the 
years immediately preceding the establishment of these plants, imports 
of litharge did not reach 1,200 tons in any year and imports of red 
lead did not exceed 400 tons, Any anticipations of high levels of 
export trade were not realized and, as a result, Canadian merchant— 
producers have been supplying essentially only the domestic commercial 
market since their establishment, except in the two or three years 
immediately following the Second World War. 


The Market 


The Canadian consumption of all types of litharge and red 
lead was estimated to be approximately 16,000 tons, valued at nearly 
$4 million in 1959, The available data suggest that there has been 
some increase since that time. Litharge accounts for about 15,000 
tons of the use and red lead for about 1,300 tons. Some imported lead 
dioxide is also consumed in Canada but the amount involved is very 
small, 


A large part of the demand for litharge is supplied by the 
captive plants of the battery manufacturers who were said to produce 
about 9,500 tons annually, almost two-thirds of the total consumption 
of the product. The commercial market for litharge is for about 6,000 
tons annually. Canadian merchant=producers supply most of this, with 
imports, which averaged 830 tons in the five years, 1959-63, account 
ing for about 14 per cent of the estimated commercial sales in Canada, 


Of the estimated market of about 1,300 tons of red lead, 
imports supplied an average of 260 tons from 1959 to 1963, the re- 
mainder being from domestic production, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2638 
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Consumption of Purchased Litharge, by Industry 


1960-62 
1960 1961 1962 
- tons - 

Industrial Chemicals 952 1,060 929 

Paints & Varnish 138 150 169 

Other Chemical Leg 163 194 

Total Chemical 1,279 1,373 1,292 
Batteries 2,561 ae BL 4,611 (4) 

Petroleum Products 170 L22 125 
Rubber Lg 89 Ot En 

Misc, Textiles an 47 62 65 

Total of above 1,105 hy 777 6,197 


(a) The available data do not account for total consumption 
(b) Estimated 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, various publications 


Battery manufacturers are the major consumers of litharge 
and account for from two-thirds to three-quarters of the sales. The 
chemical industry, the other major consumer, purchases from 20 to Hike 
per cent of the total and the petroleum, textile and rubber industries 
account for most of the remaining commercial sales, The principal 
consumer of red lead is the paint and varnish industry; the only other 
use of importance is in the manufacture of batteries. The paint in- 
dustry's consumption averaged about 760 tons, 1959 to 1962; the battery 
industry used between 80 and 380 tons annually in those years, 


As noted, the total annual demand in Canada for litharge and 
red lead is currently about 16,000 to 17,000 tons, of which approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 10,500 tons is captively produced and only 6,000 tons 
is purchased, The storage battery industry is both the largest pro- 
ducer of lead oxide (about 60 to 65 per cent of the total) and the 
largest consumer (about 85 per cent or more of the total). The com 
mercial market is about 6,000 tons annually of which the battery 
industry's purchases account for 60 to 75 per cent. Of the 6,000 tons 
_that are sold in Canada, Canadian production supplies about 5,000 to 
2,500 tons and imports from 500 to 1,100 tons. The chemical products 
industries (including paints) are the only other major purchasers of 
litharge. Imports of litharge are only a small part of total Canadian 
use (about six to seven per cent), but are from 10 to 18 per cent) of 
the much smaller commercial market for the product. Both the Canadian 
and British manufacturers who appeared before the Board said that most, 
or all, imports of litharge from the U.S.A. were of battery litharge; 
that imports of litharge from the U.K. were of a much higher content 
of lead oxide for non-battery use and would be better described as 
"commercial litharge."(1) Until 1962, imports were almost entirely 
from the U.K. and the U.S.A, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2601, 2657 
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Imports for use in the manufacture of storage battery plates 
are entered free of duty from M.F.N. countries but are dutiable at 15 
pices MiFLN at for) otheriusess inis,,1n conjunction with the state~ 
ments by industry spokesmen that imports from the U.K. were for uses 
other than in batteries permits estimates to be made of the quantities 
that were imported for use in batteries. These estimates indicate that 
imports for battery plates were from about 730 to 870 tons per year in 
the four years 1956—59 and then declined to between 200 and 350 tons 
annually in the three years, 1960-62, In 1963, duty-free imports from 
M.F.N. countries were 530 tons. In most of this period, 1956-61, im- 
ports for other uses were relatively stable at between 300 to 
370 tons annually. In 1962 they rose to 419 tons, and in 1963 to 554 
tons, mainly reflecting imports from Mexico at relatively low prices. 


Imports from Mexico were first reported in 1961, but by 1963 
Mexico was the major supplier of imported litharge. The average value 
of the imports from Mexico in 1963 of $9.17 per hundredweight, was well 
below the $14.49 per 100 pounds for those from the U.K., or the $18.58 
per hundredweight for those from the U.S.A. Similar large differences 
in average value were also recorded in 1964. 


Imports of Lathereene by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1937-64 


ALS UsOghs Mexico Total 

—- tons tons $000 
1937 633 61,7 . 1,280 194 
1940 530 588 _ tepals! L79 
1945 156 1,607 . 1,763 316 
rey. oh 151 ~ 2h 5 83 
1951 64, i018, = L5h aly 
L955 36 677 - 1,00 365 
1959 2h1 916 e 1,157 326 
1961 208 502 aL woke dig ts 
1962 ANP 318 2h2 ie 204, 
1963 203 383 L99 1,084 292 
1961,(4) 258 51,6 716 1,520 1,70 


(a) In 1964 includes red lead which was previously included in s.c,. 
8172 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8171 


Imports of litharge are currently entered only in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, Imports from the U.S.A. are almost 
entirely into British Columbia and Ontario, About three-quarters of 
the imports from the U.K. were entered in Quebec; the remainder was 
divided roughly equally between British Columbia and Ontario. Imports 
from Mexico were largely into Quebec and Ontario, 


The Canadian manufacturers said producers in the U.S.A, 
have a freight cost advantage on deliveries of litharge to Alberta 
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and British Columbia, 1) The lowest freight rate from Toronto, 
Montreal or Winnipeg, to Vancouver, in 1960, was $2.25 per 100 pounds 
compared with only 45 cents per hundredweight from Seattle, Washington, 
This difference of 1.8 cents a pound freight was equivalent to approx- 
imately 12 per cent of the average value of imports from the U.S.A. in 
1960, In view of the statement by the Canadian res turers that 
"There are no imports /from the U.S.A./ in the eerie) imports from 
the U.S.A. entered in Ontario may be of grades not made in Canada, 


Imports of Litharge, by Country of Origin 


and Province of Entry, 1959-63 


Quebec Ontario Des Canada 
~~ tons om 
From U.S.A, 
1959 25 259 560 916 (2) 
1960 ih 126 253 SMES 
1961 #* 167 132 302 
1962 oe 144 174 318 
1963 4 120 259 383 
From U,K, 
1959 172 42 ar 241 
1960 200 5 31 247 
1961 155 25 31 208 
1962 163 @) 29 212 
1963 147 22 33 202 
From Mexico 
1961 ~ - 1 Lia) 
1962 150 22 10 SHE (a) 
1963 203 25k A L199 


From All Countries 


1959 197 301 587 1,157 
1960 201 13 28h 626 
1961 151 192 163 511 
1962 313 170 2i2 772 
1963 354, 397 293 1,08 


(a) Includes 60 tons into Nova Scotia in 1962 and 40 tons in 1963; 
includes 72 tons into Alberta in 1959 


Source: D.B.S., 8eCe 8171 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2728 
(2) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2627 
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At the hearing in January 1961, British suppliers claimed 
that some of the litharge imported from the U.K. was of grades that 
were not available from Canadian production. This was disputed by the 
Canadian producers, but the issue was not resolved, Statements made 
at the hearing suggest that purchasers appear prepared to pay a premium 
for litharge from the U.K. At one point, a spokesman for the Canadian 
producers said: 


"We have never been able to understand why or how U.K. lith- 
arge always sold for higher prices than the red lead prices, 
whereas both Canadian and U.S. producers of oxide find that 

red lead, by the very nature of the processing ... does cost 
more to make,"(1) 


Imports of litharge from the U.K. are less than two per cent of the 
estimated total Canadian use and nearly four per cent of estimated 
commercial sales. Most, or all, are for uses other than in storage 
batteries, 


Imports of Red Lead 


Imports of red lead rose to a post-war peak of almost 500 
tons in 1958, but then declined steadily to about 160 tons in 1963. 
Imports are largely from the U.K. Imported red lead has been between 
10 and 20 per cent of estimated Canadian use in recent years. 


Imports of Red Lead, by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1945-63 


U.K, U.S.A, Total 


- tons = tons $1000 
1945 2 30 32 t 
1947 - 18 18 ‘ 
1951 D3 5h 87 42 
1955 145 Hi 152 50 
1959 332 5 B27 85 
1961 226 8 23h 60 
1962 152 21 73 ral 
1963 148 ial 159 39 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8172 


Imports from the U.K. are entered mainly in Quebec and 
British Columbia. U.K. suppliers said ocean freight to British Columbia 
and Newfoundland is cheaper than freight costs from Montreal and Toronto 
to these market eon) In January 1961, ocean freight from the U.K. 
to Vancouver was said to be $1.58 per 100 pounds compared with $2.25 for 
the rail haul from either Toronto or Montreal, Ocean freight to St, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2743 
(2) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2676 
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John's, Newfoundland was given as 90 cents per 100 pounds and the come 
parable rates from Montreal as $1.76 in summer and $2.65 in winter, 


Imports of Red Lead from the U.K., by Province of Entry, 


Niric, Quebec Ontario B.C, Canada 
- tons = 
aL 6 219 26 ee, 37h 
1958 f) 255 69? ®) ag 478 
La 6 129 79 des) ie 
1960 8 193 68 ds lg 381 
1961 6 141 ate) 61 226 
1962 2 35 2k 94 152 
1963 1 ~ a 136 148 


SCUrCes Lis tsh see GeCon De 


As in the case of litharge, the British manufacturer said 
some of the imports of red lead from the U.K. were of grades not manu- 
factured in Canada. This also was disputed by the Canadian producers, 


Exports 


Exports were said to have been small except in the years 
immediately following the war.\*) Canadian export data are not avail~ 
able for lead oxides, but U.S.A. publications record imports of lith- 
arge into that country from Canada, In the past few years they have 
varied widely from 80 to almost 600 tons, In the three years, 1962-61, 
they averaged 230 tons annually. 


Pricing Policy and Prices 


Because the cost of lead metal is about 90 per cent of the 
total cost of litharge and red lead, manufacturers of lead oxides base 
their prices of oxides on the price of pig lead. Manufacturers said 
they establish a margin to cover other costs of processing and distri- 
bution and add this to the price of lead to arrive at approximations 
of their selling prices, This margin varies with different products 
and grades, 


In October 1960, the manufacturers! margin in Canada was said 
to be 1.45 cents a pound for battery litharge and 3.45 cents a pound 
for commercial litharge. (3) At that time the margin for commercial 
litharge was 3.67 cents a pound in the U.S.A. and 3.23 cents a pound 
in the U.K. (4) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2674~5 
(2) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2637 

(3) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2615, 2633 
(4) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2615 
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It is not unusual for prices of pig lead on the London Metal 
Exchange to change daily; Canadian prices, although they are closely 
related, are much more stable. For example, Canadian prices of pig 
lead were changed only three times in 1960, three times in 1961 and 
five times in 1962, The price of pig lead is usually higher in Canada 
than in the U.K. but generally lower than in the U.S.A. The spokesman 
for the Canadian producers said that the U.S. price for P25 lead varied 
from "almost parity to a two cent differential [upward "(1 


At the public hearing, the spokesman for a major manufacturer 
of lead oxides in the U.K. said his company changes its prices of the 
oxides only when there has been a substantial change in the price of 
pig lead. Even so, his company changed prices about nine times in 
1960. He said 1960 was a fairly stable year and sometimes lead oxide 
prices were changed every fortnight.(2) In 1960, Canadian tgad oxide 
manufacturers changed their prices only two or three times, 3 


Prices of Canadian lead oxides are not published, However at 
the public hearing it was said that in October 1960, the price of red 
lead in Canada was $13.95 per 100 pounds delivered in Montreal or 
Toronto, The comparable price of red lead from the U.K. was also said 
to be $13.95 per hundredweight in Montreal, 


Prices of Commercial Litharge and Red Lead, in the U.S.A., 
1958-64 


Commercial Litharge Red Lead, 97% 
Powdered, in Barrels Pb30),, in Barrels 
Carloads at Works Carloads at Works 
High Low High Low 
$U.S. per cwt, $U.S. per cwt. 
1958 laa he. 12.25 tL DaltD 13.20 
1959 14.75 12615 15.45 en? 
1960 aS eats: 13.25 14.45 Us ine 
1961 Lfeee 12.25 Ass ries Vice BS, 
1963 Lee? 126/53 136 9D 13.45 
1961, 1D ys) Dey Mieke 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Tariff Considerations 


Litharge is entered under tariff items 241 and 2hla; red 
lead is entered under item 242, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2647 
(2) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2706 
(3) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2723 
(4) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2660 
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Most- 
British Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tanitr 
Item in part 
Litharge and mixtures or combinations of 
litharge with other materials, ... to 
contain not less than 50 per centum by 
weight of litharge, ... for use exclus- 
ively in the manufacture of storage 
DALUerymplates. way sane. SiO sce te ORs Free Free 
Item 241la 
Litharge, nNeO.p. ceceoeoeeeeeaeee eee eeaeevnee eee Free 15 PeCe 
Item 242 (in part 
Dry red lead; orange mineral, .......cse05 Free 12% p.c. 


At the public hearing in January 1961, three Canadian manu= 
facturers, Canada Metal Company Limited, Carter White Lead Company of 
Canada Limited and McArthur, Irwin Limited, jointly proposed that item 
241 and that part of item 242 which deals with red lead and orange 
mineral be eliminated, and that these deletions be replaced by an 
item worded like heading 28.27 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, 
"Lead Oxides", with rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. (1) 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited, Dillons Chemical 
Company Limited and The Pigment and Chemical Company Limited also made 
a joint proposal, The latter two companies are agents in Canada for 
Associated Lead Manufacturers (A.L.M.) of Britain, These three com 
panies proposed that free entry of litharge and red lead, from the U.K, 
be continued. They made no recommendation regarding the M.F.N. rate, (2) 


General Paint Corporation of Canada Limited, Spectrum Chem— 
icals Limited and Standard Manufacturing Company Limited recommended 
no change in the present rates for these products, (3 


At an earlier hearing, in September 1960, the Consolidated 

' Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited urged that the Board 

take no action which is likely to cause "reciprocal increases in 

duties by any country to which Canadian products are exported" and 

that no action be taken, "such as the modification or deletion of 'end- 
use! items, which would have the effect of increasing the costs of 
production of the Company or similar industry ."(4) The company listed 
litharge as a chemical which it purchased and used in its operations, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2596-8 
(2) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2679 

(3) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2745-7 

(4) Same, Vol. 5, p. 715 
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The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association listed litharge as a 
material used by its members and urged that there be no increase in 
existing rates. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association expres- 
sed an interest in lead monoxide. The Association included the product 
in a list of minor chemicals used and proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals not made 
in Canada and used for the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, and rates 
of 15 p.c., B.F. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when the products are made in 
Canada, (2 


In a letter, dated June 4, 1964, Gould-National Batteries of 
Canada Limited expressed its interest in the tariffs for litharge and 
red lead, in the following terms: 


"In view of the fact that we do not produce our own litharge 
or red lead requirements, but rather purchase them from a 
Canadian source, we feel very strongly that any attempt to 
institute a Tariff rate or increase the present Tariff rates 
would be detrimental to our interest." 


Tariff item 241 applies to litharge and, in addition, to 
"mixtures or combinations of litharge with other materials, ... to 
contain not less than 50 per centum by weight of litharge." Heading 
28.27 of the B.T.N. would apply to litharge but not to the mixtures or 
combinations, though red lead and orange lead do not need to be separ- 
ate chemically defined dompounds for classification by heading 28.27. 
The spokesman for the Industry Committee commented as follows with 
respect to mixtures: 


"While it may be convenient to consider tariffs for such 
preparations at this time, the Committee recommends that 
they be classified elsewhere in the tariff than under head-= 
irigeno. Bele 


"Q.: Will there be a Committee recommendation in due course 
as to where ‘elsewhere! is? 


"A,; Yes, there might be in the discussion, There might be 
some of these things come up. They might be mixtures, 
for example, or they might be some of the materials 
and even parts for batteries that are not in the refer- 
ence at all."(3) 


In fact, there was no further reference made to the problem 
of classifying these "mixtures or combinations", The products are 
probably classified by heading 38.19 of the B.T.N. which applies to: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 85, p. 13006 
(25¥Game, Vol. G7 gaps oe) 
(3) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2590-1 
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"a wide range of products of the chemical or allied indus- 
tries which are not classified in other headings of Sections V 
{mineral products/, VI /products of the chemical and allied 
industries/ or VII /artificial resins and plastic materials, 
cellulose esters and ethers, and articles thereof: rubber, 
synthetic rubbers, and articles thereof/ or of other Sections 
of the nomenclature." 


The proposal of the lead oxide manufacturers would increase 
the B.P, rates for litharge and red lead from Free to “5 *p.6, vand 
would increase the M.F.N. rate for litharge from Free, under tariff 
item 241, to 20 p.c. and from 15 pce, under tariff item 24la to 20 
p.c.e For red lead, the M.F.N. rate would be raised from 12% p.c., 
under item 242 to 20 p.c,. 


Apart from the end-use proposal of the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association, all of the other proposals would leave the 
existing rates under items 241, 24la and 242 unchanged, 


The major argument of the Canadian manufacturers in support 
of their proposals was that they paid more for their pig lead than 
their external competitors and therefore needed protection to offset 
this advantage, Their spokesman also referred to the larger scale of 
production in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and the freight advantage of U.S, 
producers on shipments to Western Canada, 


The evidence indicates that prices of pig lead at Montreal 
and Toronto are usually higher than those quoted on the London Metal 
Exchange, but are almost always lower than those quoted in the U.S.A, 
However, it would usually be cheaper to buy lead from Canadian pro= 
ducers than to purchase it from dealers in the U.K, 


If the definition of litharge of B.T.N. heading 28.27 corres~ 
ponded with that of the litharge described by tariff items 241, 2h4la 
and 242, the proposals of the manufacturers of lead oxides would com< 
pare with the existing situation, approximately as shown below: 


Imports Affected 


Existing Situation Proposed Est. Aver. Annual 
Product Item Tariff Rate Rate Imports 1960-63 
tons $1000 
Litharge 241 M.F.N. Free 20 spicy 352 EO? 
Litharge 2hla Ber. Free LS pe, 218 62 
Litharge cop Dee OPEN oer bape, 20ep.c. 179 41 
Red Lead 2h2 B.P, Free 5) Dsc' Bey oy 
Red Lead 22 MeReNer se eAipacy ep 2O0mpyey 12 5 
Total 988 272 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, Oe VOL» lke 
Pe 365 
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If the proposed increases in rates resulted in Canadian lead 
oxides displacing all imports of litharge and red lead, it would make 
available to Canadian producers an additional market for about 1,000 
tons valued at $272,000 annually. This market would be shared by 
three companies and four plants. An additional market for about 1,000 
tons annually would do little to correct the problem of excess capacity 
in the Canadian industry, an excess which the producers estimated at 
about 21,000 tons annually. The establishment of captive plants many 
years ago made the export market the only significant outlet for the 
industry's over-capacity,. 


Although the proposed rates might result in Canadian products 
displacing some of the imports, they would not be effective in keeping 
out imports from Mexico, nor imports from Britain into British Columbia 
and Newfoundland, In the period, 1960-63, these imports averaged 217 
tons annually. Furthermore, the proposed increases might not be suf- 
ficient to keep out imports from the U.S.A. under items 24la and 242 
which are already entered at rates of 15 p.c., and 123 p.c., respect— 
ively, an average of 87 tons per year, The manufacturers proposal 
might therefore result in a maximum increase in sales of only about 
700 tons annually which, if shared by the three companies, would be 
unlikely to benefit any of them significantly. 


However, it is not clear that the proposed rates would in 
fact ensure even this amount to domestic producers. The British manu- 
facturer said that some of the litharge and red lead that A.L.M. sold 
in Canada was of grades not available from Canadian production, The 
evidence indicates that Canadian consumers now purchase these products 
although Canadian=-made products are available at a lower cost. This 
would tend to substantiate the claim of A.L.M. that these products are 
somehow unique, at least in the opinion of some users. 


Moreover, some battery manufacturers may be importing lith- 
arge which contains special additives, The Canadian producers said 
captive production became economic when battery output reached about 
1,000 units a day. One or more manufacturers in Canada have now reached 
or exceeded this level but are still purchasing all their requirements 
of litharge. A significant increase in the duty, if reflected in the 
price of either domestic or imported material, might result in the 
establishment of more captive plants, At the hearing, the spokesman 
for the Canadian litharge manufacturers said: 


"There is the other element that the manufacturing of 
batteries seems to be a matter of pride with these com- 
panies, and they like to feel that they have something 
special; whereas, if we were supplying all companies, 
there are certain technical aspects which perhaps they 
feel we couldn't introduce and which they feel must be 
of benefit in producing their own; their own certain 
additives, for example,"(1l 


If the rates proposed by the producers for red lead were 
implemented, they would gain an advantage for 122 tons annually which 
are now imported from Britain into provinces other than British Colum 
bia or Newfoundland and for 12 tons annually, imported from the U.S.A. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 262h=5 
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They would remain at a disadvantage for 105 tons from the U.K, entered 
annually in British Columbia and Newfoundland, 


The emergence of Mexico as the major exporter of litharge to 
the Canadian market presents a serious threat to domestic producers, 
The average values of imports of litharge, which are given below, indi- 
cate that even a rate of 20 p.c. is likely to have little effect on 
imports from this country, if it is assumed that Canadian prices would 
approximate those in the U.S.A. or the U.K. 


Average Value of Imports of merceme! by Country of Origin, 


1961-6 
UK, Us Oa s Mexico 
tons § per ewt. tons $ per cwt. tons $ per cwt. 
1961 208 HG Pe 7 302 16.05 aL 10.67 
1962 22 13.78 318 T6e23 242 8.8, 
1963 (3) 203 14.49 383 18.58 499 Onl] 
1964 258 iyeoc 546 20.16 716 LES 


(a) In 1964 includes imports of red lead 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8171 


In 1963, the average value of Mexican litharge was about 35 
per cent less than the apparent price of Canadian litharge and was 
even substantially lower than the cost in Canada of pig lead, the raw 
material. In 1964, the average value of Mexican imports was 32 per 
cent less than the price of battery litharge in Canada, 


Associated Lead Manufacturers argued that entry from the UsKes 
for litharge, should continue to be free of duty because only a small 
part was competitive with Canadian production, (1 Its spokesman 
claimed that a large part of the litharge from the U.K. was of grades 
not produced in Canada. He also said the imposition of a duty on im- 
ports from the U.K. would penalize consumers in coastal areas such as 
British Columbia and Newfoundland. He contended that even with a duty 
of 15 p.c., British manufacturers would still have an advantage of 90 
cents a hundredweight in British Columbia, thereby penalizing users 
‘there to no apparent advantage to Canadian producers of lead oxides, 


The others who made representations to the Board were General 
Paint Corporation, Spectrum Chemicals, Standard Manufacturing, Consol- 
idated Mining and Smelting, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, In general they 
opposed any increase in rates because this would increase their costs, 
The first three companies indicated that supplies from the U.K. would 
continue to be cheaper but would cost an additional 15 per cent if the 
rates proposed by the Canadian producers were imposed, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 18, p. 2677, 2679 
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No representations were made on lead dioxide or other prod- 
ucts which are classified under B.T.N. heading 28.27. As far as is 
known, most of these are likely classified under tariff item 208t, 
duty-free under the B.P Tariff and dutiable at 15 p.c. under the M.F.N. 
Tariff. 


In its general submissions the Industry Committee proposed 
rates of 15 p.c., BeP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for products which were 
not the subject of representations by others. This proposal would 
apply to lead dioxide and perhaps other products of B.T.N. heading 
28.27. The Committee did not indicate why these rates would be ap- 
propriate specifically for the products to which they would apply. 


HYDRAZINE AND HYDROXYLAMINE AND THEIR INORGANIC SALTS; 
OTHER INORGANIC BASES AND METALLIC OXIDES, HYDROXIDES AND PEROXIDES 


BoD N. 26,28 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 28.28 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature applies to 
a large number of chemicals, Some of these were the subject of repre- 
sentations to the Board; others were the subject mainly of expressions 
of general end-use interests, In addition, many products classified 
by this heading were not brought to the Board's attention, although 
some of them would appear to have considerable economic importance, 


The discussion which follows deals first with those products 
which were specifically the subject of various submissions, They 
include: 


antimony trioxide molybdenum trioxide 
cupric oxide nickelous oxide 
cuprous oxide zirconium oxide 


lithium hydroxide 


This is followed by a review of various end-use interests 
which were expressed in the following products: 


bismuth trioxide calcium oxide 
cadmium oxide hydrazine hydrate 
calcium hydroxide mercuric oxide 


The third section comments on other products of heading 
28.28 which are known to have some economic importance, These include: 


antimony pentoxide germanium dioxide (oxide) 
bismuth hydroxide hydrazine hydrochloride 
calcium peroxide hydrazine monohydrobromide 
cupric hydroxide hydrazine monohydrochloride 


hydrazine sulphate 
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ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE 


Antimony trioxide, antimony oxide or antimony white, is a 
white crystalline powder manufactured either from antimony metal or 
directly from antimony ore. It is not made in Canada and, until 1962, 
the domestic market was supplied by imports originating mainly in the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. Since 1962, China has also been a major source of 
supply. Smaller quantities originate in Belgium and Luxembourg and 
occasionally in West Germany, 


The Canadian market has been growing rapidly in the past ten 
years; in 1964 imports were 710,000 pounds, valued at $331,000, more 
than 23 times the quantity and almost five times the value of those in 
1954. The U.K. is the largest supplier and usually accounts for more 
than half the total. 


Imports of Antimony Oxide, By Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1954-64. 


West Belgium & 
U.K. U.S.A. Germany Luxembourg China Total 
thousand pounds '000 lb, $'000 
ity Bath ieegl Th Aa 2 279 68 
ST 24,7 55 AL, 20 - 366 87 
Dy 300 80 88 43 = bid: Lay 
1960 253 139 - Ad - 437 oY 
1961 pagal 100 - Ld - B59 90 
1962 Bo8 128 ~ 67 100 628 164 
1963 512 82 ~ al Ah 649 183 
1964 LO4 hee 15 29 110 710 331 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8179 


In Canada, antimony trioxide is used mainly in the production 
of plastics and paints. It is also used in coating fabrics, in porcel- 
ain glazes, in rubber and in the production of titanium dioxide. The 
import data suggest that between half and three-quarters of the use in 
Canada is in the manufacture of plastics, particularly for the flame- 
proofing characteristics which antimony trioxide imparts. 


Tariff Considerations 


Antimony oxides are entered under tariff item 242, Free, B.P. 
and 123 p.c., M.F.N., and under end-use item 921 (for plastics), free 
of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, Associated Lead Manu~ 
facturers of London, England (A.L.M.) and The Pigment and Chemical 
Company Limited of Montreal, Quebec (its Canadian distributor) proposed 
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that insofar as it relates to antimony trioxide, end-use item 921 be 
deleted and the existing rates under item 242 be maintained. 


Standard Manufacturing Company Limited of St. John's, New- 
foundland, urged that the present rates under item 242 remain un- 
changed. (2 


More than half of the imports of antimony oxides are typically 
from the U.K., free of duty under both items 242 and 921. Imports from 
M.F.N. countries averaged 203,000 pounds annually, in the five years, 
1959-63, of which only nine per cent was dutiable under item 242 and 
the remainder were entered free of duty under item 921, 


The proposal of A.L.M. would affect only the free imports from 
M.F.N. countries, under item 921. These averaged about 185,000 pounds, 
valued at $40,000 per year, in the five-year period 1959-63. If these 
could not be imported under item 921 they would become subject to the 
M.F.N. duty of 124 p.c., under tariff item 242. A.L.M. indicated that 
this was the purpose of its proposal and that the company would thus be 
protected from "unfair" trading practices of communist countries or of 
other countries who use antimony metal, which they import from communist 
countries, A possible effect of the proposals by A.L.M. would be to 
make the U.K. virtually the sole supplier of the Canadian market. A.L.M. 
was the only manufacturer of antimony trioxide in the U.K., at the time 
of the hearing. 


The principal argument of A.L.M., in support of its proposals, 
was that either cheap antimony metal or antimony ore, from communist 
countries, was being used in the manufacture of antimony trioxide en- 
tered into Canada from other European countries. The company's proposal 
was intended to offset the claimed disadvantage of the U.K. industry of 
higher costs of the principal raw material. 


The relevance of this argument is not apparent. Only one 
European country other than the U.K. and Belgium has supplied the Cana- 
dian market regularly. Imports from Belgium have not been a large part 
of the total and they have not increased in the past five years. In 
the same period, 1960-64, imports from the U.K. have increased substan- 
tially. Moreover, although almost all imports from Belgium were entered 
free of duty, in 1964 they were less than one-tenth as large as those 
from the U.K., in spite of all the advantages A.L.M. attributed to 
Belgian production, 


Standard Manufacturing supported its recommendation against 
change in the rates for antimony oxides under item 242, saying that its 
costs of manufacturing paints would be higher if the rates were in- 
creased, 


The available information indicates that natural antimony 
oxides, which are classified in heading 26.01 of the B.T.N., would also 
be entered under tariff item 242, If an item worded like heading 28.28 
were established and the reference to antimony oxide deleted from item 
242, the natural antimony oxides would probably become classified under 
item 711 at higher rates of duty, unless some other provision was made 
for their classification, 


Clyietranscript, VOl. 1 9sp.pe tb. 10S 
(2)-Game. Vol, 19, peek] 
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Other Antimony Oxides 


Antimony trioxide appears to be the only oxide of antimony 
of commercial importance in Canada, A pentoxide and a tetroxide are 
known but no representations were made specifically concerning them, 
Because no other recommendations were made for these products, the 
Industry Committee's general rate proposal of aps Co, Ben. andy-O8p.c., 
M.F.N., would be the only one relevant. The Committee supported these 
rates in general submissions without specific reference to these products, 


COPPER OXIDES 


Only two chemicals in this group were brought to the attention 
of the Board, cupric oxide and cuprous oxide, They were said to be the 
only ones of commercial significance, (1) Cupric oxide (black copper 
oxide) is utilized in the production of porcelain enamel frits and in 
Pigments for the porcelain enamel industry, Very little of this material 
is used in Canada.(2) cuprous oxide (red copper oxide) is used in the (3) 
manufacture of paints for its fungicidal and rust-inhibiting properties, 
Neither product is known to be made in Canada, All Canadian supplies 
are, therefore, imported, principally from the U.K., but also from the 
U.S.A. In the period from 1953 to 1961, annual imports averaged 166,000 
pounds valued at close to $71,000. They increased sharply after 1961 
and averaged 383,000 pounds, valued at $171,000 per year, Between 92 
and 96 per cent of the total is ordinarily from the U.K.; however, in 
1964 the U.K. supplied only 66 per cent of imports, The very much higher 
average values of imports from the U.S.A. suggest that the product that 
is imported is frequently not the same as that supplied by British manu- 
facturers, 


Imports of Copper Oxide, by Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953—64 


U.K. U.S.A, Total 
'000 lb. $1000 $ per 1b, '000 1b. $1000 $ per lb. ‘OOO lb. $'000 


ies} 103 43.9 e42 or 10.8 Aue 12h hel 
2955 130 64.2 ih) 19 1033 OD 149 Th k 
1957 17 68.7 40 15 13.6 90 186 82°53 
L959 106 BAS ood 9 6.0 69 HOES) Sop ae) 
1961 190 7h 9 AG 8 oso Asay 198 78.8 
1962 e710) 107.9 40 15 lps: 1304) 286 123.5 
1963 502 199.0 40 30 Line ae 5.2 224.1 
1964 210 102.2 oh9 90 5Ge2 262 320 166.6 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c, 8188 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19,.p. 2749 
(2) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2772 
(o0nsame, Vol. 19, pe 277k 
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At the hearing, in January 1961, the spokesman for the 
Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association (C.P.V.L.A.) said that 
the paint industry used about 150,000 pounds valued at $57,000 in 1959. 
This suggests that most imports of copper oxides are for use by the 
paint industry. 


Tariff Considerations 


Copper oxides are entered under tariff item 208r, "oxide of 
tin or copper", Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Black oxide of copper 
(cupric oxide) may also be entered under item 488 at rates of Free, 
B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N., when for use in the manufacture of chlorates 
and colours, 


At the public hearing, Ferro Enamels Canada Limited and the 
Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association proposed that the exist— 
ing rates be maintained.(1) The canadian Federation of Agriculture 
listed cupric oxide as an additive used in agricultural feeds and urged 
that all feed additives should be entered free of duty under both the 
BeP.Jand MEIN; Tariffs, (2 No other representations were made to the 
Board respecting copper oxides or hydroxides, However, the Industry 
Committee, in a general proposal, recommended that all products for 
which no other representations were made should be dutiable at rates 
Of 15 pies Peres Sa cus0. Ges) Merans 


None of the parties, Ferro Enamels, the C.P.V.L.A., the 
C.F.A. or the Industry Committee, indicated why the rates it proposed 
were particularly appropriate for the products to which they would 
apply. 


Item 208r does not distinguish between copper oxides such as 
cuprite, a natural cuprous oxide, and chemically produced oxides, 
However, in the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature the synthetic oxides 
would be covered by heading 28.28 and cuprite by heading 26,01 "Metal- 
lic ores and concentrates and roasted iron pyrites." 


For the most part, the proposals were made to the Board when 
products classified by B.T.N. heading 28.28 were being considered. No 
representations were made specifically concerning the naturally- 
occurring forms, The proposals by Ferro Enamels and the C.P.V.L.A. 
would leave the rates unchanged for both forms, while the general pro- 
posal of the Industry Committee would have the effect of increasing 
the rates on some of the chemically=produced oxides and on all of the 
naturally-occurring oxides which would be excluded from heading 28.28, 


LITHIUM HYDROXIDE 


Lithium hydroxide is the only lithium chemical of B.T.N. 
heading 28,28 that is of commercial importance in Canada, Its main 
applications are in the manufacture of greases which can withstand a 
very wide range of temperatures, as an alkaline battery electrolyte 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2773, 2775; Vol. Zoe ipe tal. 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11925 
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additive and as an intermediate for the manufacture of lithium salts. 

In Canada its principal use is in the manufacture of lubricating greases. 
Both in its use in lubricants and as an electrolyte, the product has 
unique characteristics for particular applications. 


Lithium hydroxide was not produced in Canada until 1963, when 
Quebec Lithium Corporation began to produce it near Val d*Or, Quebec, 
Foote Mineral Company esti ae the Canadian market in 1961 at 70,000 
to 100,000 pounds annually, 1) At the then laid-down cost in Canada, 
the value would be between $50,000 and $70,000, The use of lithium 
hydroxide has been growing rapidly, In 1962 and 1963 imports were 
valued at $70,000 in each year. It is not known whether Quebec Lithium 
sold the product in Canada in 1963, The U.S.A. has been the principal 
source of supply, with some also imported from the U.K. 


At the time of the hearing in January 1961, the duty-paid, 
delivered price in Canada was 72 cents a pound. At the beginning of 
1961, the price in the U.S.A., delivered to U.S. consumers, was also 
72 cents a pound, but has since declined and, in 1964, was 54 cents a 
pound, 


Tariff Considerations 


Lithium hydroxide is entered under tariff item 208t, at rates 
of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. At the public hearing in January 
1961, Foote Mineral Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a producer 
in the U.S.A., and British American Oil Company Limited, which manuface 
tures, at Clarkson, Ontario, greases using lithium hydroxide, proposed 
free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. B.A. Oil specified 
that these rates should apply only until the product was made in Canada, 
When it is made in Canada, the company recommended that rates of 15 
P.Ce,y BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. apply. (2 


Pfizer Canada, whose parent company produces lithium chemicals 
in England, urged that the existing rates under item 208t, be maintained 
until lithium hydroxide is made in Canada.(3) pfizer did not specify 
what rates should apply when it is produced domestically, 


Associated Lead Manufacturers of London, England, (A.L.M.) 
recommended that the existing rates under item 208t be made permanent 
and not be dependent on the product's "made=—in-—Canada" status, (4) 


All of the manufacturers agreed with the user of the product, 
B.A. Oil, that lithium hydroxide is an expensive and essential ingred— 
ient of certain types of greases, All parties also agreed that Cana- 
dian consumers would benefit from lower rates of duty, The spokesman 
for A.L.M. made particular note of the fact that, in view of the high 
price of the Pe yomua? a 15 per cent duty would add a substantial amount 
to the price,(5) . 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2783 
(2) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2780, 2785 
(3) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2786 
(4) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2788 
(5) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2795 
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Foote Mineral and B.A. Oil supported their proposals for 
free entry on the grounds of the benefits of lower costs to Canadian 
consumers, However, B.A. Oil did not indicate why rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. would be necessary when the product was made 
in Canada. 


Pfizer claimed that a British subsidiary of that company was 
the only producer in the Commonwealth of this essential material, The 
company appeared to base its request for maintenance of the existing 
preference on the strategic value of ensuring that one company in the 
Commonwealth produced lithium chemicals, However, the spokesman for 
A.L.M. indicated that his company produced lithium chemicals, includ- 
ing the hydroxide, in England and that at least one other, the John- 
son, Mathie Company, also produced these products in the U.K. 


The spokesman for A.L.M. said that a duty of 15 p.c., or 20 
pc. on a product as expensive as lithium hydroxide would give the 
manufacturer who produced it in Canada a very substantial advantage 
over foreign competitors. He said: 


"An automatic increase in the B.P. rate [to Lapa B.P./ 

eee Upon commencement of manufacture in Canada would have 

the effect of placing any Canadian manufacturer in a monopoly 
position, We consider that it is of benefit to Canadian con- 
suming industries to have some alternative source of supply ."(1) 


The imposition of rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
would, of course, narrow the British preferential margin from the 
existing 15 per cent ad valorem to 5 per cent ad valorem; imports from 
the U.S.A. would faee an increase in duty from 15 p.c. to 20 PeCeoy but 
the rate on those from the U.K. would inerease from zero to 15 D.C, 


Those who proposed the automatic increase, when made in 
Canada, from free entry to 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., did not 
indicate why such rates might be required. A.L.M.'s spokesman refer- 
red to this question in the following terms: 


"unless the Canadian manufacturer is an extremely high-cost 


and high-priced manufacturer the effect_of the 15% /B.P 
must be to exclude them /U.K. suppliers/ altogether. "(2 


MOLYBDENUM OXIDES AND HYDROXIDES 


Molybdenum trioxide is produced from naturally-occurring 
molybdenum disulphide and is itself the raw material for the produc- 
tion of ferromolybdenum (a steel alloy), calcium molybdate (a steel 
additive), sodium molybdate (a pigment) and other molybdenum com~ 
pounds, Compounds of molybdenum are valued chiefly for their content 
of the metal and some are substitutable for each other in various 
applications. Molybdenum trioxide is the most important product of 
the group. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2789 
(2) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2795 
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Because of the interrelationships both in economic and clas- 
sification considerations, this section incorporates information on 
some molybdenum compounds which are classified under headings of the 
B.T.N. other than 28,28, 


MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 


The Product and the Industry 


Molybdenum trioxide (molybdic oxide), a white crystalline 
product which is used principally in the production of steel alloys, 
is obtained from molybdenite, the natural molybdenum disulphide. 
Molybdenite frequently occurs in nature in concentrations of only about 
0.3 to 0.4 per cent and is concentrated to approximately 90 to 95 per 
cent molybdenum disulphide, for use or sale, 


The two principal commercial forms are the trioxide and ferro- 
molybdenum. The trioxide is sold as a relatively pure powder and as 
briquettes, which contain about 58 to 64 per cent molybdenum, Ferro- 
molybdenum, an alloy of iron, is sold on the basis of its molybdenum 
content, which is about 67 per cent. "The form in which molybdenum is 
added to steel depends largely on the steel-making process, local con- 
ditions, and the amount of molybdenum to be added."(1) other forms 
are used to impart different qualities to alloys but they are more ex- 
pensive than the oxide or ferromolybdenum as sources of molybdenum, 


Molybdenum is also available as ammonium molybdate, barium 
molybdate, calcium molybdate, sodium molybdate, molybdenum disulphide, 
molybdenum silicide and other compounds. The disulphide, in a puri- 
fied form, is used mainly in the manufacture of lubricants; in its less 
pure form it is the molybdenite concentrate. 


Until 1963, molybdenum products were produced in Canada by 
only one company, Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited. In 1963, 
Geomet Reactors Limited produced small amounts of ferromolybdenum at 
Ottawa, and Gaspé Copper Mines Limited began production of by-product 
molybdenite at Murdochville, Quebec. Several mining companies also 
were actively engaged in the development of molybdenite deposits or 
were preparing to recover by-product molybdenum, 


The Department of Mines states: 


"Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited was the sole 
Canadian producer of molybdenite fin 1962/. Its property 
is ... 23 miles north of Val d'or, Quebec ... A roasting 
plant at the mine site converts molybdenite to technical- 
grade molybdic oxide (Mo03), the material from which all 
types of molybdenum salts and compounds are produced."(2) 


(1) V.B. Schneider, Molybdenum, Mineral Report 6, Canada Dept. of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, 1963, p. 58 
(2) Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1962, Molybdenum 
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The roasting plant came into continuous operation in December, 
1950. Before this, almost all of the concentrates were exported and 
the Canadian demand for more highly processed products was supplied by 
imports, The company produces a molybdenite concentrate containing 90 
per cent molybdenum disulphide, the technical grade of molybdic trioxide 
and a purified form of molybdenum disulphide for use in lubricants, (1 
The trioxide is by far the most important of the three. 


In the 1963 Yearbook it was reported that Gaspé Copper Mines 
Limited produced molybdenite concentrates in that year, most of which 
were sold to European buyers. 


Annual shipments were around 400 tons of contained molybdenum, 
valued at about $1 to $1.3 million until 1963. This rate of output had 
been relatively stable since 1955, after the mine facilities of Molyb- 
denite Corporation had been enlarged. In 1963 Gaspé Copper began pro- 
duction, and output in 1964 exceeded 600 tons (of contained molybdenum ) 
and was valued at $1.8 million. 


Shipments of Molybdenite Concentrates and Molybdic Oxide, 
Selected Years, 1952-64 


Gross Molybdenum Total Unit 
Weight Content Value Value 
'000 lb. $000 $ per lb. 

L952 662 304 410 Ag, 
1955 1, 52h 83h 82h Me Wy 
OT 1,266 78h 1167 a) 
1958 1,488 888 itp Bee 1.30 
757 1926 748 941 126 
1960 Dee7o 768 1,015 ioe 
1961 1,280 vafgk Lge Br pe iy at 
1962 ee 818 1,261 1.54 
1963 os 83h 1,344 1.61 
1964 ee athe. Tih 1.40 


Source: D.B.S., Smelting and Refining Industry, Cat. No. 41-214 and 
Miscellaneous Metal Mining Industry, Cat. No. 26-219; 
Canadian Minerals Yearbook 


The current expansion of molybdenum production is expected 
to make Canada second only to the U.S.A. as a producer of the metal, 
Trade sources and other available information indicate that Canadian 
production, in terms of contained molybdenum, will approach 20 million 
pounds annually by 1967. At $1.40 per pound, this would have a value 
of $28 million and rank amongst the important mineral products of 
Canada, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2807 
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The Market 


Molybdenum is used in Canada mainly in the form of molybdenum 
trioxide and ferromolybdenum; it is also used as molybdenum wire, 
molybdenum metal and in a variety of salts such as calcium and sodium 


molybdate, 


Excluding the metal and the wire, Canadian consumption in 


1963 was about 1,25 million pounds of contained molybdenum with a value 


of approximately $2 million, 


The oxide and the ferromolybdenum together 


accounted for more than 90 per cent of the total quantity and value, 


The Department of Mines states: 


"About 67 per cent of the molybdenum consumed is in the form 
of molybdic oxide, which is followed (in order of quantity) 


by ferromolybdenum and molybdenum-metal powder, 


Molybdenum 


is used in lesser amounts in calcium, sodium and ammonium 
molybdate, in molybdenum disulphide and in molybdenite con~ 
centrate added directly to steel."(1) 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports: 


"Molybdenum has a widening range of uses, but by far the 
greater part of the output is used in steel to intensify the 
effect of other alloying metals, particularly nickel, chrom 


ium, and vanadium, 


These steels usually contain from 0.15 


to 0.4 per cent molybdenum, but in some instances the pere 


centage is considerably higher, 


For high-speed tool steels 


as much as 9 per cent is added." 


Consumption of Molybdenum by Type of Product, 


1960-63 


1960 196 = 1962-963 


Product '000 1b. molybdenum content 
Molybdic oxide £12 716 713 832 
Ferromolybdenum 358 355 L469 L14 
Calcium Molybdate 16 (b) (b) (b) 
Sodium Molybdate 38 (b) (b) (b) 
Metal and Wire Ta) 10 16 17 
Other Forms iol 56 63 43 
Total of above 1,042 1136 Ty 26) 1,306 


(a) Includes molybdic acid, molybdenum disulphide, ammonium molybdate 


and barium molybdate 


(b) Included with "other forms" 


Source: Canada Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Canadian 


Minerals Yearbook 


(1 
(2 


) 
) 


Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1963 
D.B.S., Miscellaneous Metal Mining Industry, Cat. No. 26-219 
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The production of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys is the 
principal market outlet for the various forms of molybdenum, about 95 
per cent of the total consumption. In 1961, iron and steel mills con- 
sumed 511 tons of contained molybdenum of which about 70 per cent was 
derived from molybdenum trioxide briquettes, 27 per cent from ferro- 
molybdenum and only about three per cent was from other compounds, 
such as calcium molybdate. Part of the consumption of the other com- 
pounds was in specialty steels for which neither the trioxide nor the 
ferromolybdenum could be readily substituted. The molybdenum trioxide 
and, of course, molybdenite concentrate are produced in Canada. Until 
1963 none of the other forms except molybdenum disulphide was avail- 
able from Canadian production. In 1964, ferromolybdenum is expected 
to be manufactured in Canada in volume by Geomet Reactors Limited, from 
molybdenum trioxide produced by Molybdenite Corporation. 


The only other significant uses of molybdenum are in lubri- 
cants and pigments. A purified molybdenum disulphide is used in the 
former, and sodium molybdate is the form required for pigments. Sodium 
molybdate is not produced in Canada, 


Consumption of Molybdenum, by Use, 
1960-63 


1960 196 «== «19621963 


Product 1000 1b. contained molybdenum 
Ferrous & non ferrous alloys 1,004 1,069 1,186 1,256 
Lubricants & pigments 21 5k 6h 1,3 
Electrical & electronic products rh 6 7 7 
Unspecified 13 8 L ~ 
Total of above 1,042 Lise aL elon 1,306 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook 


Imports 


Until 1950, when Molybdenite Corporation installed the neces- 
sary processing facilities, only molybdenite concentrates were produced 
in Canada, All other forms of molybdenum were imported, Since 1951, 
the company has been producing molybdenum trioxide for the manufacture 
of ferrous alloys and a purified grade of molybdenum disulphide for use 
in the manufacture of lubricants. No data are available regarding im- 
ports of purified molybdenum disulphide, but the small consumption of 
this product in Canada would suggest that imports are valued at only a 
few thousand dollars annually. 


However, imports of molybdenum trioxide appear to be sub- 
stantial both in volume and as a proportion of Canadian use. In the 
three years, 1961-63, between 20 and 30 per cent of the Canadian demand 
for the trioxide appears to have been supplied by imports, Canada im- 
ports molybdenum trioxide only from the U.S.A. Virtually all imports 
in the ten years, 1954 to 1963, were entered free of duty under end-use 
item 208g, for use in the manufacture of steel. 
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Imports of Molybdic Oxide(®) (Molybdenum Trioxide), 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


Total Imports Dutiable Imports 
tO00 lb. $' 000 TOOOL LD: $* 000 

Loo 358 oN ~ - 
1956 955 705 - ~ 
BY, 306 242 Sie 4.8 
1960 656 596 -- - 
1961 266 212 - ~ 
1962 328 303 eae. 26.4 
1963 259 21,6 24.2 ee 
1964, 491 707 ae oe 


(a) All imports are from the U.S.A. and are in terms of gross weight, 
not molybdenum content 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8380 


Imports of ferromolybdenum are known to be entered from the 
U.S.A. and some were also said to be imported from Europe, including 
some from the U.K. 1) However, data are available only respecting im- 
ports from the U.S.A. Imports from the U.S.A. declined from about 
138,000 pounds of contained molybdenum in 1960 to 76,000 pounds in 
1963 and then increased sharply in 1964, to 163,000 pounds valued at 
$422,000. 


Exports 


The spokesman for Molybdenite Corporation said his company 
exported all of the concentrate which it did not further process, and 
part of the production of molybdic oxide.(2) During the five years, 
1955-59, the only ones for which data are available, molybdenite con= 
centrates were exported to several European countries and also to 
Japan, Australia and the U.S.A. Exports to the U.S.A. occurred only 
in 1957. The major destinations of Canadian exports were the U.K., 
Italy, the Netherlands, Austria and Japan. 


Exports of Molybdenite Concentrates and Molybdic Oxide, by 


Principal Country of Destination, 1955=59 


U.K. Austria Italy Netherlands Japan Total 
thousand pounds ‘000 1b. $'000 
1955 662 - BEL 35h 81 1,479 873 
1956 601 - 136 = 280 ety 941 
1957 2 = 367 - 706 1,117'8) 1,154 62) 
1958 169 505 114 164 oe 1,892 1,620 
lbh 898 1,685 oy 236 786 3,748 SraWy ee. 


- not available after 1959- 


(a) Excludes 4,892,600 1b. valued at $3,870,185 which was produced from 
U.S. concentrates and re-exported to the U.S.A. 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, s.c,. 6573 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2831 
(2) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2831 
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Prices 


Canadian prices of molybdenum materials are not published, 
However, in the U.S.A. prices are published regularly for all of the 
important molybdenum products. In the U.S.A., molybdenum trioxide, 
technical grade, is available for both chemical and metallurgical use, 
It is sold f.o.b. works on the basis of its molybdenum content, and 
ferromolybdenum is also sold on the same basis. Prices of the impor- 
tant commercial products are given below. As is apparent from the 
table, the cheapest source of molybdenum, apart from the concentrated 
ore, is the trioxide, The principal substitute in metallurgy for the 
oxide is ferromolybdenum, a more expensive material in terms of molyb- 
denum content. 


Prices of Molybdenum Products at End of Year, 
f,0,b, Shipping Point, 1959-64 


Moly. ee Ore, 95% 4) Moly. (c) Ferro~/ 4) Calcium 


Powder Mo S2 Trioxide ’© moly Molybdate 
$U.S. per pound of contained molybdenum 

Be De be 2306 Tea 1.46 1.82 begs), 
1960 Spey) dys 1.46 ee des 
1961 AS Vo 1.40 Leoo L925 1 yp 2 
1962 AOS. 1.40 i Al Veo) 1.63 
1964, Sash 5 YR 7k 2.10 iio 
(a) Carbon—reduced (d) 58 - 64% molybdenum, powdered 
(b) Cost of containers extra (e) Preliminary 
(c) Bags 


Source: E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets, as reported in the Canadian 
Minerals Yearbook 


An authoritative source states; 


"Molybdenum may be added to steel for many specific reasons, 
such as to improve hardening qualities, resistance to shock, 
and greater high-temperature strength... 


"Besides being added in such compounds as molybdic oxide 
Pepe trioxide/, ferromolybdenum and calcium molybdate 

now rare), additions of molybdenum may be made by almost 
complete recovery in scrap. 


"The form in which molybdenum is added to cast and wrought 
steels depends largely on the steel=making process, on local 
conditions, and on the proportion of molybdenum to be added, 
Ferromolybdenum is adaptable to any of these processes; how- 
ever, molybdic oxide is often used because it is cheaper, 
Additions of molybdenum in the furnace usually assure close 
control and uniformity of composition. In steel foundries, 
however, it is often desirable to add molybdenum to only a 
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portion of the heat ...; in these cases it is feasible to 
add up to 0.5 per cent molybdenum, in the form of ferro- 
molybdenum in the ladle ... 


"Molybdic oxide is widely used in the basic and acid open 

hearth processes, particularly for steels containing less 

than 1 per cent molybdenum. For additions above this pro- 
portion some operators prefer to use ferromolybdenum ... 


"Ferromolybdenum is preferred for addition to all induction 
furnace steels and in the open hearth processes for steels 
containing more than 1 per cent molybdenum. Ferromolybdenum 
is also used in the open hearth processes when late additions 
of molybdenum are required to adjust the composition ..."(1 


Tariff Considerations 


As the foregoing indicates, molybdenum trioxide is closely 
linked with ferromolybdenum, molybdenum disulphide, calcium molybdate, 
sodium molybdate and molybdic acid (anhydrous molybdic acid is molyb- 
denum trioxide), Therefore, the discussion which follows deals with 
all of these except ferromolybdenum which is outside the scope of 
Reference 120, although its tariff status may have relevance in con- 
sidering the relevant level for others. 


Apart from end-use items, molybdenum trioxide is entered 
under tariff item 246 and molybdenum disulphide is entered under item 
208+. Calcium molybdate and sodium molybdate are not made in Canada 
and are also entered under item 208t. In addition, molybdenum trioxide 
and calcium molybdate are entered under end-use item 208g, when for use 
in the manufacture of steel. The rates of duty applicable to these and 
some other related products are shown below, 


Boiss Existing Tariff 
Product Heading Item Bers M.F.N, 

Molybdenite ore ) 25.32 ‘a 

concentrates ay ) 26.01 329 Free Free 
Molybdenum trioxide 28.28 2.6 123 p.ce 17% pec. 
Molybdenum disulphide 26.35 208t Free aes Cig 
Calcium molybdate 28.47 208t Free Lorpees 
Sodium molybdate 28.47 208t Free LoD. C. 
Molybdenum trioxide ) 
Geie anmumolybaate ) for steel 208g Free Free 


* Not in Reference 120 


(a) Impure molybdenum disulphide 


(1) V.B. Schneider, Molybdenum, Mineral Report 6, Canada Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, 1963, p. 67-8 
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Almost all imports of molybdenum trioxide have been under item 208g, 
free of duty under all Tariffs. 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, Molybdenite Corpor- 
ation of Canada Limited proposed the elimination of item 208g as it 
relates to molybdenum trioxide and calcium molybdate, The effect of 
this would be that molybdenum trioxide would be entered only under item 
246 at 124 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N. The company urged rates of 
15 pce, B.P. and "the most favoured nation rate equivalent to the 
present American rate of 25 cents a lb. on the molybdenum content and 
74% ad valorem."(1) Such an M.F.N. rate would have been the equivalent 
of an ad valorem rate of about 23 to 25 p.c. These rates were recom— 
mended by the company for molybdenum trioxide, molybdenum disulphide 
and calcium molybdate. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association expres-— 
sed an interest in molybdic acid, indicating that its members used 
relatively small amounts of this product. It recommended that chemicals 
which were not made in Canada and were used in the production of pharma— 
ceuticals be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless 
otherwise provided. The Association supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. when they are made in Canada.(2) Molybdic acid is 
not known to be made in Canada, 


The Canadian Color Makers Association proposed free entry for 
sodium molybdate, under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, in an end-use 
item, until the product is made in Canada; at that time, the rates would 
be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(3) 


Neither the pharmaceutical manufacturers nor the colormakers 
indicated why their proposed rates were appropriate specifically for 
the products involved, 


In a letter to the Board, dated December 7, 1960, Atlas Steel 
Limited stated: 


'We are interested in the end-use tariff item 208g as it 
relates to molybdenum oxide for use in the manufacture of 
steel ... 


"We have no objection to necessary tariff protection and 
ask only that it be considered relative to that which now 
applies to ferro-alloys, which are used in steel making 
for the same purpose as molybdenum oxide." 


The principal relevant ferro-alloy would be ferromolybdenum, classified 
under item 375f with rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. This item 
is outside the terms of Reference 120 - Chemicals, 


The Canadian Rubber Association reported that its members 
used "molybdenum sulphide" as a friction modifier for brake linings, 
The Association made a general proposal for the creation of an item 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2804 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, ps. 13321 
(3) Same, Vol. 32, p. 4731-2; Vol. 93, p. 14205-6, 14210 
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Similar in coverage to that of 208t but with free entry under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until the products were made in Canada, When 
they are made in Canada the rates under item 711 of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. would be applicable.(1) In this, as in other submis~ 
sions, the Association stressed that its members faced strong competi- 
tion from abroad and that any increase in rates of duty on raw materials 
would affect costs and make the companies less able to withstand such 
competition, The concern about an increase in rates would apparently 
not apply to molybdenum disulphide because the producer's proposal was 
for retention of the existing rates, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture included ammonium 
molybdate and sodium molybdate in a list of chemicals used in fertile 
izers and urged that: 


"the present duty-free entry provisions of the tariff respect- 
ing fertilizers ... as provided under tariff items 662, PaaS 
663(b) and Drawback item 1046, be maintained in full effect,"(2) 


The Federation spokesman said fertilizers represented an increasingly 
important cost of farm production and urged retention of end-use items 
relating to materials used by agriculture as a part of Canadian policy. 


The following tabulation shows the rates proposed for the 
various products and the existing rates for the item under which most 
imports of a particular product are entered, 


BeleNe Existing Rates Proposed Rates 
Product Heading Item BoP, M.F.N, Bers M.F,N, 
Molybdenum 
trioxide 28.28 208g Free Free 5S). Cee Bes—250p.C. 
Free DS pecs 


Molybdic Acid 28,28 2,6 124 pace 175 pece Free(@) 15 psc, (a) 
Molybdenum 


disulphide 28.35 208t Free LSE pe Ce 15 pece 23-25 Doce 
Ammonium 

molybdate 28.47 663b Free Free Free Free 
Calcium 

molybdate 28.47 208g Free Free L5epecee23—25%p.c. 
Sodium 

molybdate 28.47 208t Free D5 epecs Free(8) Free(a) 


(a) Until made in Canada; when made in Canada, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
MLF.N. 


The spokesman for Molybdenite Corporation said the main pur= 
pose of the company's proposals was to offset competition from the U.S.A. 
and that the proposed B.P, rate was directed against "possible develop— 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 165, p. 24365 
(2) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12814 
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ment elsewhere in the Cotmohwen thn uae He said the Climax Mine in 
Colorado, the largest producer in the world, had a daily capacity many 
times as large as that of his company’s mine, He urged that the Cana- 
dian producer be given approximately the same level of protection as 
was available to producers in the U.S.As(2) In 1963, compounds of 
molybdenum, including molybdenum trioxide and disulphide, were dutiable 
under the U.S. Tariff at 20 cents per pound of contained molybdenum, 
plus six pec. ad valorem, At the 1963 price of $1.59 per pound of con- 
tained molybdenum for the trioxide, the ad valorem equivalent of the 
U.S, Tariff would be about 19 per cent. 


The spokesman referred to the importance of his company as 4 
local employer and taxpayer in the area where the mine and plant were 
located and claimed that the competition of imports made it difficult 
to operate at a profit. He said, "Fortunately for us, our exports have 
kept us in operation, Had we relied only on our domestic sales we would 
have closed the mine,"(3 


Molybdenite Corporation produces molybdenite concentrates for 
which, according to its spokesman, there appears to be no market in 
Canada, It also produces molybdenum trioxide, its principal product, 
and small quantities of molybdenum disulphide, Neither calcium molybdate 
nor sodium molybdate is produced in Canada, The pharmaceutical grade 
of molybdic acid also is not produced in Canada, Calcium molybdate was 
at one time competitive with the trioxide and with ferromolybdenum in 
the manufacture of steel alloys; in recent years it has become of minor 
importance and its principal use has been in special steels for which 
the other products are not readily substitutable, 


Molybdenite Corporation's interest was concerned mainly with 
molybdenum trioxide and molybdenum disulphide and the competition of 
other molybdenum products with the trioxide. Molybdenum trioxide has 
only one major use, the production of steel alloys; molybdenum disul-— 
phide is used principally in lubricants and brake linings, Virtually 
all imports of molybdenum trioxide are entered free of duty under end- 
use item 208g and the company's proposal for elimination of this item 
would make the product subject to rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 23 to 25 
DeCo, MoF.N» The disulphide is now entered under item 208t, at rates 
of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c.e, M.F.N. For this product the company proposed 
the same rates as for molybdenum trioxide, These rates were also pro- 
posed for calcium molybdate, apparently because the company considered 
this to be the most important of the competitive, molybdenum—containing 
products, 


Canada currently consumes relatively large amounts of molyb= 
denum trioxide, In 1963 consumption was 416 tons in terms of contained 
molybdenum, with an estimated value of around $1.3 million. Consumption 
in 1963 was almost double that of 1959 and appears to be continuing to 
increase, The only other molybdenum product which supplies substantial 
quantities of molybdenum is the alloy, ferromolybdenum, which was not 
being produced in Canada up to 1963, The use of calcium molybdate has 
been declining for several years, according to the Canadian Minerals 
Yearbook, but even in 1960 supplied only 38 tons of contained molybdenum, 
The available information indicates that Canadian use of molybdenum 
disulphide is very much less than this, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2829 


(2) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2804 
(3) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2828 
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Thus the principal products, whose importation would provide 
Significant competition for Canadian production, are molybdenum tri- 
oxide and ferromolybdenum, As noted earlier, the former is entered 
almost entirely for use in steel, free of duty under the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs; the latter is entered under item 375f at rates of Free, 
B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. The two products are largely substitutable for 
each other in steelmaking, their principal application. In fact it 
appears that the principal competition is from imports of ferromolyb— 
denum rather than from molybdenum trioxide, The available data indicate 
that imports of the trioxide now constitute between one quarter and one 
third of Canadian consumption, whereas previously they were between one 
half and three quarters of the total. 


At the time of the hearing, Molybdenite Corporation was the 
only producer in Canada of molybdenum products, Since the hearing (in 
January 1961) the world demand for molybdenum products has increased 
at a very rapid rate and many companies have undertaken the development 
of Canadian molybdenum deposits and the recovery of by-product molyb~ 
denum, According to the available information, by 1967, ten companies 
will be producing molybdenum products in Canada with a total output of 
around 20 million pounds of contained molybdenum, 15 times as much as 
the record Canadian output in 1964, 


Speaking of the increasing demand for molybdenum products, 
the Canadian Minerals Yearbook makes the following comments, 


"World mine production for 1963 has been estimated ... at 90 
million pounds; an all-time high ... Climax Molybdenum Company 
fof the U.S.A./ ... establishes world prices for most molyb- 
denum products and during the year it maintained the prices 
established June 1, 1961, for molybdenum concentrates. How-— 
ever, an increase in world demand for molybdenum resulted in 
a shortage and many consumers in Europe and Japan are reported 
to have paid a premium of about 33¢ pound of molybdenum con- 
tent for concentrates and oxides from sources other than 
Climax," 


The 33 cent premium constituted 21 per cent of the price of 
molybdenum trioxide. The spokesman for Molybdenite Corporation in- 
formed the Board that a substantial part of his company's production 
was exported and the company would presumably have profited from the 
strong overseas demand, 


The expansion of Canadian molybdenum production was well 
under way in 1965. As output increases these producers will have to 
look to export markets for most of their sales, Even if Canadian con— 
sumption continues to increase at its recent rate and domestic pro- 
duction displaces all imports, by 1967 Canadian demand is unlikely to 
exceed two million pounds of contained molybdenum annually, Thus, by 
1967, Canadian companies would require foreign markets for about 18 
million pounds, if their current commitments and plans are realized, 
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NICKELOUS OXIDE 


Nickelous oxide is commercially the most important of the 
nickel oxides, hydroxides and peroxides, It is a greenish grey powder, 
whose density and shade varies with the method of preparation. In 
Canada, it was said to be used in conjunction with cobalt oxide in por- 
celain enamel frits.(1) It may also be used in the enamel industry in 
place of cobalt oxide, in the glass industry as grey colouring matter, 
and in organic synthesis as a catalyst. (2) 


Ferro Enamels Canada Limited informed the Board that it used 
about 50,000 pounds of the product annually, Based on prices in the 
U.S.A., in 1961, this quantity of product would be valued at about 
$40,000. Until 1960, when the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company 
Limited ceased producing it, Deloro was the source of supply. The 
spokesman for Ferro Enamels said his company expected to obtain the 
product from International Nickel of Canada Limited (Inco). 


Nickel oxides are entered under item 246, at rates of 123 p.c., 
B.P. and 174 p.c., M.F.Ne They may also be entered under end-use items 
246b and 246c when for use in the manufacture of colouring constituents 
for glazes (246b), or for use in the manufacture of china and porcelain 
(246c). The rates under item 246b are Free, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.$ 
under item 246c, they are Free, B.P. and Free, M.F.N. 


At the public hearing, January 1961, the Ferro Enamels spokes-~ 
man said: 
"As the International Nickel Company have reported they are 
manufacturing nickel oxide in Canada, and it is our policy 
to use Canadian-made products whenever possible, we recommend 
that the rate for nickel oxide should be in accordance with 
the rate for the group, namely: 


BoP, MPN.) 
28.28 /B.T.N. heading/ Nickel Oxide 15% 20 


The spokesman gave no indication why these rates should be established, 


The proposal involves an increase in the B.P. rate, under 
item 246, from 124 p.c. to 15 p.c., and an increase in the M.F.N. rate 
from 174 pec. to 20 p.c. Imports by Ferro Enamels might be entitled 
to entry under tariff item 246b. The companyts proposal would increase 
the B.P. rate for imports under this item from Free to 15 p.c., but 
would leave the M.F.N. rate unchanged, 


Inco, by far the largest producer of nickel and nickel prod~ 
ucts in the world, made no representations to the Board regarding 
nickel oxides, No other representations were received from either 
producers or consumers, 


Information available to the Board indicates that Inco pro 
duces very large quantities of nickel oxides, a substantial proportion 
of which is exported to the U.S.A. The consumption of the product by 
Ferro Enamels would constitute only a fraction of one per cent of 
Incots production, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2834 
(2) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, Vol. 1, p. 171 
(3) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2834 
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ZIRCONIUM OXIDE 


Zirconium oxide (zirconia) is a whitish powder used as a 
refractory product resistant to the action of chemical agents, a pig- 
ment and ceramic opacifier (zirconium white), an abrasive, a constit- 
uent of glass and a catalyst, (1) The Ferro Enamels Canada Limited 
spokesman said his company uses the product as a raw material in the 
production of pigments which are consumed mainly by the ceramics 
industry, (2) 


He also said the product was not made in Canada and supplies 
were imported mainly from the U.S.A. The available information indi- 
cates that at least one company has manufactured zirconia in Canada, 
the Norton Company Limited at Chippawa, Ontario, but that this produc- 
tion was discontinued several years ago, Canadian Carborundum Company 
Limited produces zirconia at Niagara Falls, Ontario, This would not 
be of the pigment grade, according to available information, 


Imports are all from the U.S.A. and have been increasing 
rapidly in recent years, Ferro Enamels! spokesman said zirconium oxide 
may also be imported in small amounts from other countries under various 
trade names, Almost all of the imports in 1963 were dutiable at five 
p.c., the M.F.N, rate under item 2/,6a, 


Imports of Zirconium Oxide, Selected Years, 1954-63 


Year Dollars 
1954 93970 
1956 17,048 
1958 22,557 
1960 23,758 
1961 32,540 
1962 58,286 
1963 60,921 


source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 7016 


Zirconium oxide is entered under tariff item 2h6a, Free, B.P, 
and 5 p.ce, M.F.N. At the public hearing, in January 1961, Ferro 
Enamels proposed that the product be free of duty under both the B.P, 
and M.F.N. Tariffs, until it is made in Canada, When made in Canada, 
the product would be dutiable at the heading rates proposed by the 
Industry Committee, namely 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(3) The 
Ferro Enamels' spokesman did not indicate why these rates would be 
appropriate specifically for zirconium oxide when it is produced in 
Canada, nor why the M.F.N. rate should be decreased from the existing 
> pec. to free entry while the product was not produced in Canada, 
although the company would presumably benefit from the lower rates, 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955 5) VOLO Doe lire 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 19, p. 2835 
(3) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2835 
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Item 246a has been in existence since 1929 and for at least 
part of this time there has been fairly substantial Canadian production 
of some form of the product. Neither of the two companies who are 
known to have produced it made any representations to the Board con= 
cerning zirconium oxide. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
zirconium dioxide (zirconium oxide) as a relatively unimportant product 
used by its members. The Association requested that chemicals which 
were not made in Canada and were used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals should be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
unless otherwise provided for, and rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and ZOED «City 
M.F.N., apply when the products are made in Canada.(1) ‘The Association 
did not indicate why these rates would be appropriate specifically for 
zirconium oxide. 


It should be noted that zirconium oxide occurs naturally as 
the mineral baddeleyite, which is classified under B.T.N. heading 26.01. 


Under the Canadian Customs Tariff the mineral concentrate is also ad-= 
missible under tariff item 246a. 


OTHER INTERESTS IN OXIDES OF B.T.N. 28.28 


The discussion which follows deals with the following six 


products: 
bismuth trioxide calcium oxide 
cadmium oxide hydrazine hydrate 
calcium hydroxide mercuric oxide 


Unlike the products which were dealt with in the foregoing, these were 
not the subject of formal presentations related to the chemicals in- 
volved, Instead, these products were brought to the Board's attention 
either in lists of chemicals which companies or trade associations sub— 
mitted to the Board to indicate their interest in them, or were referred 
to at hearings dealing with end-use items under which the chemicals were 
imported. 


All six of the products, of the purity relevant to heading. 
28.28 are of minor or negligible economic significance. No published 
data are available regarding bismuth trioxide and mercuric oxide. The 
value of imports of cadmium oxide varied greatly from year to year but 
did not exceed $25,000 in any of the five years, 1957-61. No later 
data are available, Hydrazine hydrate appears to be more important, 
with imports in 1961 valued at $70,000. None of these four chemicals 
is known to be made in Canada, 


Two of the six, in less pure form, are important products. 
In its less pure form, calcium oxide is "lime" or "quicklime" and 
calcium hydroxide is "hydrated lime", Their importance in commerce is 
indicated on the following page. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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Production, Imports and Exports of Calcium Oxide and 
Calcium Hydroxide, 1962-63 


1962 196 
'000 tons $'000 '000 tons $!000 


Quicklime (calcium oxide) CURSOS Vea be: 1,205 14,915 
Hydrated lime (calcium 

hydroxide ) 24,3 3,498 21,6 3589 

Total TY? CARTAN? 1,450 18,504 

Imports 36 55h Lk 71h 

Exports 72 1,010 98 ery 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook 


In the B.T.N., only the forms produced by chemical processes 
are classified in heading 28.28; the mineral forms, produced by calcin- 
ation, are classified under heading 25,22, In the Canadian Customs 
Tariff, the pure forms are under item 208t with rates of Free, B.P, and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., and the impure forms are under an extract of item fant 
with rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Item 711 was referred 
to the Board in so far as it relates to chemicals, If the rules of the 
B.T.N. were used to distinguish between chemicals and minerals, most, 
if not all, of the calcium oxide and calcium hydroxide shown in the 
preceding table would be defined as "mineral" and would be outside the 
terms of Reference 120, Most, if not all, of the quicklime produced in 
Canada, and most of the imports and exports, are of a product contain= 
ing not less than 90 per cent calcium SS) It is produced by cal- 
cining (heating) limestone (calcium carbonate), If provision was made 
for the chemical forms of the oxide and hydroxide in an item worded like 
heading 28.28 of the B.T.N., the extract of item 711 would still be re= 
quired to make provision for the mineral forms, possibly by the addition 
of "n.o.p." to the existing extract, 


A similar classification problem arises with respect to cad- 
mium oxide, A very pure, chemical form is entered under item 208t, as 
a chemical of a kind not made in Canada, However, there appear to be 
several other forms of cadmium oxide which are used as pigments either 
alone or in mixtures with other products, In the B.T.N., some of these 
would be classified with pigments and colours under such headings as 
32.07 and 32,08; in the Canadian Customs Tariff, they would be entered 
mainly under items such as 246, 246b, and 246d, The value of imports 
of cadmium pigments, under the latter three items, is about $250,000, 
annually, If an item worded like heading 28.28 of the B.T.N. were 
inserted in the Canadian Tariff, most of the pigment forms would be 
excluded and the item would pertain mainly to a very pure form of 
cadmium oxide, which is used for the manufacture of pharmaceuticals or 
other chemicals and is entered under item 208t, or free of duty under 
temporary end-use item 2l6e (when for use in the manufacture of stabi- 
lizers for vinyl resins), 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1962, p. 326 
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The various expressions of interest in the six chemicals, 
are cited in the following: 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
bismuth trioxide, calcium hydroxide, calcium oxide, hydrazine hydrate 
and mercuric oxide, as relatively unimportant products used by its 
members, It requested that chemicals which are not made in Canada and 
are used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals should be dutiable at 
rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, 
When they were made in Canada they would be subject to rates of 15 p.c., 
PePsoand 20%p.c.,uMeFNet) «Thoesssociation.didmotmmneaicate why the 
proposed rates were appropriate specifically for these products, 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited listed hydrazine hydrate as a raw material used by the company, 
Its spokesman said he did not object to the rates proposed by others, 
providing the Board "also recommends those rates which will be proposed 
to you for the products which we manufacture,"(2 


Charles E, Frosst and Company also listed hydrazine hydrate 
as a raw material and proposed that end-use item 863 be left unchanged, (3) 
The company imports the product under this item, free of duty under both 
the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, for use in the manufacture of steroid de- 
rivatives, 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
(Cominco) and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association indicated their 
interest in lime, calcium oxide, Their spokesmen expressed concern 
that increases in duties on raw materials would affect their costs and 
make them less Gon to compete successfully in both the domestic and 
export markets ,(4 


Cominco and Polymer Corporation expressed an interest in 
hydrated lime, calcium hydroxide, Both companies reported the use of 
the product as a raw material. Cominco's position for hydrated lime 
was the same as for lime (see above). Polymer requested continuation 
of end-use item 851 under which the company imports materials for use 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, free of duty under all Tariffs, (>) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed cadmium oxide 
as a feed additive and urged duty~free entry under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, for chemicals used for animal nutrition purposes, 


Ferro Enamels Canada Limited listed cadmium oxide as a 
chemical which the company used in the manufacture of stabilizers for 
vinyl resins, The company recommended that chemicals not made in 
Canada should be entered free of duty under both the B.P, and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, and chemicals made in Canada, at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 Dates 
MF.N. (7) Its spokesman did not indicate why these rates should apply 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(2) same, Vol. 6, Pe 900 

(3) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11952 

(4) Same, Vol. 5, p. 7153 Vol. 36, p. 5246 
(5) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13587 

(6) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11925 

(7) Same, Vol. 165, p. 24409 
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to cadmium oxide when made in Canada, When imported for use in the 
manufacture of stabilizers for vinyl synthetic resins, the product is 
entered under item 2l6e, free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, It is also entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. and 15 p.ce, 
M.F.N., and under end-use item 246b, Free, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.FoNey 
when for use in the manufacture of vitreous enamels and pottery glazes, 


The information available to the Board did not indicate the 
extent to which the various interests were concerned only with pure 
forms of the product, which would be classified under B.T.N. heading 
28.28, However, it is probable that the pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and Ferro Enamels were referring to pure forms while some of the others 
were referring to the less pure, mineral forms, 


The products which were the subject of the foregoing expres- 
sions of interest are shown below, together with their existing and 
proposed rates, 


Existing Tariff Proposed _ Rates 
Product Item pers MF ,N, Bere MF,Ne 
bismuth trioxide 208t Free 5a pets Fret} als PeCoas 
cadmium oxide 208+ Free BESS berres Free L5epacs 
216e Free Free Free Free 
219h Free Free Free Free 
21,6 lekepsceds 7s pics ~ 
2L,6b Free 20 pets 
246d Free Free ~ 
921 Free Free vo 
) 208t Free Loepel « Free ?) 15 ee 
calcium hydroxide ) feet Xe 5 DeCe LS PeCe 15 DeCe 5 DeCe 
) 851 Free Free Free Free 
calcium oxide same as for calcium hydroxide 
hydrazine hydrate 208t Free WaheCs meaca L5 nega 
863 Free Free Free Free 
mercuric oxide 208t Free To pece Free LognsGe 


(a) Until made in Canada; when made in Canada, rates would be 15 p.c., 
: BePs and 20 PeCey M.FONe 


Lime and hydrated lime, the impure forms of calcium oxide and 
calcium hydroxide, are outside the terms of Reference 120 — Chemicals, 
except when entered under some end-use item such as 851, The Canadian 
market for the pure forms appears to be small. Of the remaining four 
products, namely bismuth trioxide, cadmium oxide, hydrazine hydrate 
and mercuric oxide, only cadmium oxide and hydrazine hydrate are known 
to have much economic significance, 
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OTHER PRODUCTS OF B.T.N. HEADING 28,28 


The other oxides, hydroxides and peroxides classified under 
B.T.N. heading 28.28 include a very large number of chemicals, a 
number of which are listed in the introduction to this heading. Most 
of these appear to have little economic importance. However, imports 
of some of them are valued at several thousand dollars annually, 
Others, which are not listed separately in the trade statistics, may 
be included within the terms of Reference 120, whether or not classi- 
fied in the chemical section of the B.T.N. Statistics on imports of 
"Oxides, n.o.p." were tabulated in statistical classes 8172, 8187, 8190 
and 8199 in 1963, in which year imports of this group of products were 
valued at $572,000. 


In accordance with its practice, the Industry Committee pro- 
posed that those products, not the subject of other proposals, be 
dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., in an item worded like 
heading 28.28 of the B.T.N. 


Most of the products which would be subject to this proposal 
are not made in Canada and many are classified under tariff item 208t, 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Thus for a large number of 
products, the Industry Committee's proposal involves a substantial 
increase in rates and a considerable reduction of the British prefer- 
ential margin, The Committee did not indicate why these rates would 
be appropriate specifically for the products of heading 28,28 to which 
they were intended to apply. 
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FLUORIDES, FLUOROSILICATES, FLUOROBORATES AND OTHER 


tec Re ea EL ae nS Ss Sn SSS I 


COMPLEX FLUORINE SALTS - B.T.N. 28.29 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 28.29 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature includes a 
large number of products, only a few of which are of substantial eco- 
nomic importance. The economically important products are: aluminum 
fluoride, sodium fluoroaluminate (sodium aluminum fluoride), sodium 
fluoride and sodium fluorosilicate. Of the remainder, there is not 
one whose sales in Canada would approach $50,000 annually according to 
the available information, and sales of most would be considerably 
less than $20,000 annually. With the exception of the four products 
named above, the total estimated annual market value of all the pro- 
ducts combined is less than $200,000. 


Aluminum fluoride and sodium fluoroaluminate, whose economic 
importance overshadows by a wide margin all of the other products com- 
bined, are used in the production of aluminum metal and are of great 
importance to the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited (Alcan). 


Sodium fluoroaluminate (synthetic cryolite) is entered duty- 
free under tariff item 334, which is outside the terms of Reference 
120, This product was brought to the Board's attention only for the 
purpose of maintaining (ay completeness of the relevant B.T.N. classi- 
fication for chemicals.(1) Both the Industry Committee and Alcan 
proposed that the product be relocated as part of an item like Bie die tee 
heading 28.29, without change in the existing rates. \< 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE 


Aluminum fluoride is used in the production of aluminum 
metal and as a flux by the secondary aluminum smelting industry. The 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited informed the Board that it produced 
sufficient both for its own use and for other Canadian consumers. 

Most of the production is used by Alcan. 


There are no published data relating to aluminum fluoride 
but Canadian consumption of the product is known to be valued in mil- 
lions of dollars. Most of the production is captive and the market 
is small relative to domestic production. There have been no known 
imports of aluminum fluoride in recent years. 


Aluminum fluoride is entered under tariff item 208t at rates 
pial ree wee. bwandyel bpprcisadiataN. 


The spokesman for Alcan said, "We have no quarrel with the 
present rates of duty and we, therefore, support the proposal...that 
een fe aera de appear under Item 28.29...at rates of 0% B.P, and 15% 
M.F.N.13 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2840 
(2) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2840, 2842 
(3)FSame,eVol. 20, ps 28h] 
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The company did not indicate why the protection of the 
15 p.c., M.F.N. Tariff was required, nor how this would assist the 
company in its operations. 


COPPER FLUOROBORATE, LEAD FLUOROBORATE, POTASSIUM FLUOROBORATE, 
POTASSIUM TITANIUM FLUORIDE, SODIUM FLUOROBORATE AND 
STANNOUS FLUOROBORATE 


At the hearing on January 23, 1961, Allied Chemical Canada 
Limited and its wholly-owned affiliate, Nichols Chemical Company Limi- 
ted, made a submission to the Board with respect to the six products 
listed above. All six have been produced by Nichols at its plant at 
Valleyfield, Quebec, since 1959. 


At its Valleyfield plant, Nichols manufactures a variety of 
chemicals, the principal ones being sulphuric acid, aluminum sulphate 
and hydrofluoric acid. The plant also produces a variety of chemicals 
based on hydrofluoric acid, but these are of minor economic importance 
relative to the former three chemicals. The products of heading 28.29 
were said to be produced by a batch process. The company claimed to 
be able to supply all Canadian requirements of the chemicals. Nichols 
is the only producer of these products in Canada. 


All of the products are used either in metal plating or 
other metallurgical processes. Potassium titanium fluoride is also 
used in the manufacture of latex rubber. The spokesman for Allied 
Chemical said that other chemicals could be substituted for the pro- 
ducts manufactured by Nichols. However, the discussion indicated that 
there would be advantages in using the fluorine chemicals in particu- 
lar applications. 


The market for these products in Canada is small and is 
concentrated largely in Ontario and Quebec, particularly in Toronto 
and Montreal.(1) The company spokesman said that Nichols supplied 
almost the whole market. 


Fluorine chemicals were said to be produced in five plants 
in the U.S.A. located at Marcus Hook and Boyertown, Pennsylvania, and 
at Cleveland, Ohio. These plants also produced by a batch process but 
had larger outputs of fluorine products than Nichols. 


In Canada, Nichols prices its fluoroborates and fluorides 
f.o.b. Montreal and Toronto; in the U.S.A. these products are sold 
f.o.b. plant. Three of the six products, copper, lead and stannous 
fluoroborate, are sold in either glass or polyethylene carboys con- 
taining five gallons and four gallons respectively. Potassium fluoro- 
borate and sodium fluoroborate and potassium titanium fluoride are 
sold in 400 pound drums. The glass carboys are returnable at the 
buyer's expense; the polyethylene carboys are non-returnable. 


In January 1961, the following were submitted as being the 


then current prices in Canada and the U.S.A. It should be noted that 
Canadian prices are, in effect, the delivered prices to buyers because 


Gg Lranscri piv Olye 20s os §eoD> 
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of the concentration of the market around Toronto and Montreal, and 
therefore are not directly comparable with the U.S.A. prices. For 
those products for which prices are published, prices current in mid- 
1964 are given in brackets. 


1.0.b, Toronto 1.0. De plant 
and Montreal in the U.S.A. 
$Can. SUS 


per 100 pounds 
Copper fluoroborate 


80 lb. (5 gal.) glass carboy han5OS 1Lon50) 33.00 

60 lb. (4 gal.) poly. carboy 5 50 35300 
Lead fluoroborate 

97> Abn (5 gals) glass carboy 28.50 (32.00) 20.50 

70 lb. (4 gal.) poly. carboy 30.00 22.50 
Stannous fluoroborate 

SQslp. (ducal. class ecarboy, 106.00 (115.00) 86.00 

60 lb. (4 gal.) poly. carboy 108.00 88,00 
Potassium fluoroborate 

400 lb. drum 35.85 (40.00) 305007 (30.00) 
sodium fluoroborate 

400 lb. drum Gey tele) 30.00 
Potassium titanium fluoride 

400 lb. drum 43,00 39.00 (39,00) 


BOULCE wel Panscrmi pty aVols Ol. Dee 265 Ll 


The spokesman for the company said that Nichols did not 
export any of its fluoroborates. 


Import statistics relating to the individual products are 
not published. However, information available to the Board suggests 
that the generally small imports of these products halted after Nichols 
came into operation. 


Tariff Considerations 


Copper, lead, potassium, sodium and stannous fluoroborate and 
potassium titanium fluoride are all entered under item 711 at rates of 
15 p.cs, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. At the public hearing in January 
‘1961, Allied Chemical Canada Limited proposed that there should be no 
change in the existing rates in a tariff item worded like heading 28.29 
of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature.\1l) No other representations were 
made to the Board with respect to any of the six products. 


Allied cited higher Canadian costs and the potential compe- 
tition of United States and British producers as the principal reasons 
for maintaining the existing rates. 

The company spokesman said the smaller size of the Canadian 


market limited the economies of scale. He also said that unit costs 


(1) Pyetecrtipe, svOles 20, Da 2o54 
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were higher in Canada because raw materials cost more and the "wide 
geographic distribution of the Canadian market adds to the expenses 
of marketing and transportation, '\1 


In connection with foreign competition, he said: 


"Plants in the United States, located close to the Canadian 
border, would be the major competitive factor...Competition 
in alkali fluoborates and potassium titanium fluoborate 
could also develop Hien other countries, particularly 

the United Kingdom. (2) 


He amplified this, saying: 


"The close location of large-scale foreign production, how- 
ever, renders Canadian manufacture of those products par- 
ticularly vulnerable to import competition, principally 
because of the productive costs factor." 3) 


The available information does not permit an analysis of 
relative costs of production in Canada and the U.S.A. However, there 
appear to be factors which would tend to modify the extent of the dis- 
abilities under which Nichols claimed to operate. For example, Nichols 
produces its own hydrofluoric acid and would import boric acid, which 
is not produced in Canada, free of duty, under item 208. Some of the 
company's other raw materials such as lead oxide and titanium dioxide 
are available in Canada at prices comparable with or lower than those 
in the U.S.A. 


According to the evidence, the batch process also does not 
appear to introduce serious cost disabilities, as indicated by the 
following exchange: 


Q. "So that although the batch process may, indeed, produce 
additional expense it does also the same thing for your 
competitor? 


A. ‘Yes, 


Q. "It may be a difficulty, but it is not a relative difficulty 
in this sense? 


A, Yes,(4) 


Although the Allied spokesman referred to "Plants in the 
United States, located close to the Canadian border," these plants 
are in fact at a considerable distance from the principal market areas 
of Toronto and Montreal, particularly the latter city. Valleyfield is 
only some 25 miles from Montreal and about 325 miles from Toronto. 
Cleveland, the nearest producing location in the U.S.A., is approxi- 
mately 300 miles from Toronto and 600 miles from Montreal. Thus, 


(18 Transcripu, Vola"20 pr 2552 
(2) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2852 
(3) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2853 
(4) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2863 
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Nichols would appear to have a considerable freight advantage in the 
Montreal area, and to be roughly an equal distance from Toronto as is 
Cleveland. The Pennsylvania plants are in the southeastern part of 
the state and considerably further away than Nichols from both Toronto 
and Montreal. 


Nichols may also have advantages because it is in a better 
position than producers in the U.S.A. to be consulted on technical 
problems related to the use of its products. Its ability to deliver 
small quantities on relatively short notice may also assist the com- 
pany in selling these chemicals. The total volume of sales in Canada 
of the individual products suggests that many sales are in less than 
truckload lots. 


In January 1961, the Nichols price of potassium titanium 
fluoride was only 11 per cent higher than the price in the U.S.A. 
However, its prices were 20 per cent higher for potassium and sodium 
fluoroborate, 24 per cent higher for stannous fluoroborate, 33 per 
cent higher for cupric fluoroborate and 40 per cent higher for lead 
fluoroborate. The fact that Nichols has been supplying almost the 
entire Canadian demand for these products would suggest that the 
company had advantages which offset their higher costs of operation. 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 


Sodium fluoride was said not to be made in Ganada. It is 
imported almost entirely from the U.K. and the U.S.A.(1) Its princi- 
pal use is as a preservative of timber, but there is a growing use of 
the product in the fluoridation of water supplies. Sodium fluoride 
is also used in other applications such as metal flux preparations, 
insecticides and the production of aluminum, 


The Canadian market has been growing rapidly in recent 
years. In 1959, 281 tons valued at approximately $67,000 were impor- 
ted; in 1963, five years later, imports were 447 tons valued at 
$111,000. 


Until 1962, the U.K. was the principal supplier of the 
Canadian market and accounted for almost 90 per cent of all imports 
in the years immediately preceding 1962. The only other supplying 
country of any consequence was the U.S.A. In 1962 and 1963, imports 
from the U.S.A. increased sharply from 51 tons in 1961 to 222 tons in 
1963. In 1963, the U.K. and the U.S.A. exported about the same quan- 
tities of sodium fluoride to Canada. 


Sodium fluoride is entered under tariff item 208t at rates 
ole reese pik. landul> pic. 77M. Pe acritemaytalso! be ventered under end— 
use items such as 791 which relates to chemicals used for such pur- 
poses as disinfecting, spraying and fumigating. 


(1) Between 1951 and 1955, sodium fluoride was ruled "made in Canada." 
However, since 1955, it has not been available commercially 
and the product has been considered not made in Canada although 
it may be captively produced. 
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Imports of Fluoride of Soda, by Country of Origin, 
1957-63 


Ue Us owns Toten. 

tons $000 tons $000 tons $000 
1957 300 69.0 20 Oe 320 UOne 
1958 Lok TASS: 1h 8,0 205 Ses, 
1359 261 Shins. 18 10.8 281 66.6 
1960 272 60.7 ern OL Billy (ihe 
1961 319 70.4 GaN 15.9 389 90.2 
1962 199 Ry OS 135 BS.2 BLD 88.2 
1963 eee beac gee ioe hh’ LS 


Source: Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8369 


At the public hearing in January 1961, James Wilkinson and 
Son Limited of Sheffield, England was represented by its Canadian 
agents, Minerals and Chemicals Limited of Montreal. It proposed: 


"that it would be in the general interests of...Canadian 
consumers if those fluorine products not made in Canada 
should continue to be admitted at the present rates..." 


The spokesman said: 


"Whilst the quantities involved for each individual product 
are relatively small, they represent in many cases important 
raw materials for Canadian industry and, consequently, any 
increase in import duties would have an adverse effect on 
the competitive position of those Canadian industries using 
such products, '\1 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association recom- 
mended that chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals be 
entered Free, B.P. and at 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided 
for, when ruled not made in Canada. The Association listed sodium 
fluoride as one of the less important chemicals used by its members{2) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed sodium fluor- 
ide as a feed additive. In general submissions, the Federation indi- 
cated that it was strongly opposed to any change in the end-use items 
which were related to products used by farmers.(3) For this use, 
sodium fluoride may be entered duty-free under tariff item 219h; the 
item is not part of Reference 120, 


(1) Transcript Voli geO.mn.meor 3 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13278 
(3) Same, Vol. 5, p. 730 and following; Vol. 86, p. 13032 
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OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28.29 


Although the submission by James Wilkinson and Son was con- 
cerned mainly with sodium fluoride, the Company also submitted a list 
of other products in which it had an interest. Its spokesman indi- 
cated that only four or six chemicals in the group were actually rae 
ted to Canada and named the following products in its submission. 1 


ammonium bifluoride 

ammonium borofluoride 

barium fluoride 

barium silicofluoride 

boron trifluoride complexes 
cadmium fluoroborate solution 
chromium fluoride 

cobaltous fluoride 

ferrous fluoroborate solution 
lead fluoride 


potassium zirconium fluoride 


lead silicofluoride 

athium tf luoride 

magnesium fluoride 
magnesium silicofluoride 
manganous fluoride 

nickel fluoroborate solution 
nickelous fluoride 

potassium fluoride 

potassium bifluoride 
potassium cryolite 


zinc fluoride 


sodium bifluoride zinc fluoroborate solution 


sodium titanium fluoride zine silicofluoride 


stannous fluoride 


It should be noted that the company used the designation of 
"toi licofluoride" whereas the B.T.N. uses the term "fluorosilicate", 
It should also be noted that boron trifluoride is classified in the 
B.T.N. under heading 28.14 (halides, oxyhalides and other halogen 
compounds of non-metals't); boron trifluoride complexes are classified 
under heading 29.45. 


The company spokesman said the products listed would be 
entered at Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. if imported into Canada, 
presumably under item 208t. He proposed retention of these rates for 
the products listed, for the reasons outlined in the discussion of 
sodium fluoride. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limi- 
ted indicated its interest in potassium fluorosilicate and sodium 
fluorosilicate. The company's submission included these in a list of 
products, some of which were produced by the company but were not sold. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2873-4 
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The company's general position was that no rates of duty which aay 
affect the costs of Canadian manufacturers should be increased. (1 

Both products would be entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. and 1) p.c., 
Maran. 


In a letter to the Board dated June 27, 1963, Ferro Enamels 
(Canada), limited proposed that potassium and sodium flucorosilicate, 
which it uses as raw materials in the manufacture of porcelain enamel 
frits, be free of duty under both the B.P. and DAE Nee eri te See! ie 
letter said, "If imported at rates of 15 - 20%...the effect on our 
enamel costs would be quite serious." 


The Association of British Chemical Manufacturers wrote to 
the Board on September 2, 1963 as follows: 


tthe Association would like to make representations. to the 
Board that the existing rates /for sodium fluorosilicate 
should be maintained. Several of our members make and 
export sodium fluorosilicate and one has a substantial 
interest in the Canadian market...the existing rates giving 
a preference to U.K. suppliers are of value to them and 
since there are in return substantial preferences extended 
by U.K. to the products of Canadian manufacturers, we think 
st reasonable to ask that the existing rates of 0% B.P./15% 
M.F.N. be retained, until at least as such time as Canadian 
production of sodium fluorosilicate is substantial in rela- 
tion to the Canadian demand." 


The letter did not indicate what rates would be appropriate 
when the product was produced in Canada in such a volume. 


The Rubber Association of Canada informed the Board of its 
interest in sodium silicofluoride (fluorosilicate) which its members 
used as a latex gelling agent. The Association recommended that 
chemicals not made in ee be entered free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. \< 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in ammonium silicofluoride (fluorosilicate), sodium aluminum fluoro- 
silicate, sodium fluorosilicate and zinc silicofluoride (fluorosili- 
cate) as chemicals used in the manufacture of pesticides. The Federa-— 
tion urged that, when imported for this purpose, chemicals be entered 
free of duty under all Tariffs. \3 


The Industry Committee recommended that all products which 
had not been the subject of rate proposals by others, should be duti- 
able at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.\4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 5, p. 715 
(2) Same, Vol. 165, p. 24368 
(O) SaniesaVOl. ui O,e me loge. 
(4) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2840 
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The spokesman for the Committee objected to the proposal of 
Wilkinson and Son on the grounds that the rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N. which were recommended by the company would apply to 
several products of small economic significance. The Wilkinson 


spokesman indicated that he considered the margin of British prefer- 
ence important to preserve and said: 


te and our principals feel that if fluorine compounds 
enter the U.K. duty free this pis at also be granted to 
imports from the U.K. to Canada." 1) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2887 
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CHLORIDES AND OXYCHLORIDES - B.T.N. 28.30 


INTRODUCTION 


In January 1961, when the chlorides classified in B.T.N. 
heading 28.30 were being considered, about two dozen products came 
before the Board. In total, these have a commercial value of about 
seven million dollars, but three or four of the products predominate 
in this commerce. Excluded, however, is potassium chloride (potash), 
with its large use in fertilizers; it is classified by heading 31.0k. 
Calcium chloride is commercially by far the most important of the 
products under heading 28.30, Sales of aluminum chloride, ammonium 
chloride and zinc chloride also are larger than those of most other 
products under the heading. These four products are made in Canada, 
Titanium tetrachloride, barium chloride, nickel chloride and ferric 
chloride were among the products for which no Canadian production was 
recorded, but which were imported in significant amounts. 


The four principal products that are made in Canada, com- 
bined, have an estimated market value in excess of $6 million a year. 
and represent more than 90 per cent of the value of all chlorides 
under this heading. For these, the overall effect of the proposals 
would be to increase the rates of duty substantially. Apart from 
possible free entry under end-use items, the existing and proposed 
rates of duty for this group of products are given below, 


Est. Annual Existing Rates Proposed Rates 
Product Market Value Item B.P, M.F,N, B.P. M.F.N. 
$000 
Aluminum chloride 600 2lla Free 10 p.c, Loup sce e20' pec. 
Ammonium chloride 300 208j Free 25 P-Co(a) AED Cem 2UbDecs 
Calcium chloride 5,000 208a Free 8&8 p.c, Popes MeO DeCe 


Zine chloride 150 208s Free 20 p.c. T53p.C.aecurpece 


(a) Approximate ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty of 15 cents 
per 100 pounds 


Apart from the proposals noted for these four products, the 
representations generally were for continuation of existing rates of 
duty. For the chlorides not made in Canada the existing rates are Free, 
B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 208t; for the chlorides deemed 
to be made in Canada, the proposed rates were 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., the existing rates under tariff item 711. These proposals, 
therefore, would bring about little or no change in rates of duty for 
many products whose combined annual market value, however, is estimated 
to be only about $400,000, 
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CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


The Product and the Industry 


Calcium chloride is a white solid or a colourless solution, 
It is hygroscopic, deliquescent and exothermic on hydration, and it 
occurs in various combinations with water. It is available commer- 
cially as a solution and in solid or flake form. 


In Canada, calcium chloride is produced by the Solvay, or 
ammonia-soda, process in which calcium chloride is a co-product of 
sodium carbonate, The two chemicals are produced in a fixed ratio to 
each other. The Solvay process is also used extensively in the United 
States, but, in addition, U.S. producers recover calcium chloride from 
natural brine deposits, 


At the time of the public hearing, in January 1961, anhydrous 
calcium chloride was made in Canada only by Brunner Mond Canada Limited, 
at Amherstburg, Ontario. The plant was erected in 1917-1918 by Brunner 
Mond and Company, of England, and the Solvay Process Company of the 
United States. In 1923 the ownership and operation of the company was 
assumed by Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation of the U.S.A. which also 
owns Allied Chemical Canada Limited and other companies in Canada, The 
plant, established originally to produce soda ash, began to recover 
calcium chloride from the waste effluent in 1935. In 1960, the plant 
spployed about 640 people and had an annual payroll of about $3 mil- 
lion. 


At the hearing of May 14, 1962 it was said that Dow Chemical 
of Canada Limited at Sarnia, Ontario had begun to produce Syast as 
chloride solution for sale, principally for use on mereka These 
sales were estimated to account for about ten per cent of the market, 
In 1962, Western Chemicals Limited began production of the anhydrous 
form at Two Hills, Alberta, using limestone and hydrochloric acid, 


The Brunner Mond representative said that the company's 
Amherstburg plant produces more than enough calcium chloride effluent 
to satisfy all Canadian requirements of calcium chloride, but that 
only part of the effluent was being processed to recover anhydrous 
calcium chloride. He indicated that, in 1962, the plant's current 
capacity to recover calcium chloride was being fully used, 3) The 
capital investment required to install equipment to purify and dry 
- the effluent was said to be large. 


The Market 


From statements made at the hearing it would appear that in 
1960 the Canadian market took some 150,000 tons of calcium chloride, 
the value of which, at then current prices, would be approximately $5 
million. Imports in 1960 were about 15 per cent of the estimated 


GiyetTranscript. Vol.-<1, Dp.) 3007 
(2) Same, Vol. 80, p. 12172; Vol. 21, p. 3039 
(2 jeoame savOluesel 6p, 301 3 
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Canadian consumption. Calcium chloride is sold from coast to coast; 
consumption by areas is roughly proportional to population, with about 
two-thirds of all sales, therefore, in Ontario and Quebec, 


Distribution of Estimated Canadian Consumption 


of Calcium Chloride, by Use, 1960 


Use Per Cent of Total 

Roads (Ey!) 
Concrete 10,0 
Private ice control ae) 
Private dust control 340 
Tractor tires 3.0 
Refrigeration Zap 
Air drying & miscellaneous NAD: 

Total 100,0 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3012 


For road use, calcium chloride is purchased mainly by muni- 
cipal and other government departments and agencies, It is used to 
stabilize roadbeds, to control dust on unpaved roads and to melt ice 
and snow on roads and highways. The largest demand for road use occurs 
in the summer and storing the product to meet this seasonal peak was 
cited as one of the cost factors which placed the company at a dis- 
advantage relative to producers in the U.S.A. About 60 per cent of (1) 
the yearly shipments were said to take place in the four summer months. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports, mostly from the U.S.A., reached a low of 8,300 tons 
in 1954, but rose gradually thereafter to a peak of about 45,000 tons 
in 1957, the year in which Brunner Mond expanded its plant. Imports 
then declined until 1961, although they continued to be much higher 
than in the early 1950's, In the three years, 1962-64, imports were 
between 31,000 and 40,000 tons annually, some 20 per cent of estimated 
Canadian consumption, At the hearing in May, 1962, the Brunner Mond 
spokesman was asked, 


"Who are the importers of this material [calcium chloride/? 
... Are they companies who import for sale without manufac— 
turing themselves, or are they your own company and, say, 
Dow, who import to supplement their own manufacture?" 


He replied, "I would suggest the latter is closer to the 
case, "(2) 


Exports appear to be generally negligible. The spokesman 
for the company indicated that the location of competitors in the 
U.S.A. relative to consuming centres makes exports to that country 
uneconomic. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3012-3 
(2) Same, Vol. 80, p. 12178 
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Imports of Calcium Chloride, 


1958-1964 


Year Tons $ 

1958 34,171 170232219 
1959 36,044 ner oc iy ya') F 
1960 23,169 700,257 
1961 17.954 592,356 
1962 39,841 1305103 
1963 31,154 1,100,259 
1964, 32,530 117,033 


Source: D.5.S5., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8315 


Pricing Policy and Transportation 


Calcium chloride is priced f.o.b. the plant at Amherstburg, 
Ontario. Freight allowances are granted to purchasers in order for 
Brunner Mond to compete against imports into the Prairies and the 
Atlantic Provinces. The effect of the allowances is similar to freight 
equalization, but the allowances were said to give greater flexibility 
in meeting various competitive situations, In the United States the 
price is quoted f.o.b. plant, freight equalized. 


The Canadian manufacturer sells the solid (73 to 75 per cent 
calcium chloride) in 350-pound steel drums, and the flake (77 to 80 
per cent calcium chloride) in 25—pound and 100-pound paper bags. The 
price of the flake is ordinarily higher than that of the solid. In 
the United States, calcium chloride is also available as a concentrated 
flake (94 to 97 per cent calcium chloride), a powder, and in a U.S.P, 
grade which is much higher in price than the other grades, The usual 
liquid form is a 40 per cent solution in water; the large content of 
water makes this form expensive to transport, 


Prices of Calcium Chloride in Canada and the U.S.A., 
(Flake, in bags, 77-80 per cent, Carload lots, at works) 
—6 


1 
Year Canada USS.AS 
High Low 
$Can. - per ton - $U.S. 

1959 34.00 310 31.00 
1960 34.00 32,00 31,00 
1961 34.00 32.00 32.00 
1962 35500 34.00 32,00 
1963 37.00 34.00 34.00 
1964 37.00 35.00 34.00 
1965 37.00 35.00 34.00 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing and Oil Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Competitive plants in the United States are located at Mid- 
land and Ludington, Michigan; Barberton, Ohio; and Syracuse, New York. 
The plant at Syracuse is owned by Allied Chemical Corporation, the 
parent company of Brunner Mond Canada, Limited. At the public hearing 
it was said that Dow Chemical at Midland, Michigan, provides most of 
the competition west of Ontario.(1) In 1962, Western Chemical Limited 
began production at its plant in Alberta with a view to supplying the 
Prairie market, In the provinces east of Manitoba, the principal com- 
petition is probably from Brunner Mond'ts parent company's plant at 
Syracuse, New York. The Atlantic Provinces constitute a relatively 
small part of the market. 


The available information indicates that the Amherstburg 
plant has a freight-cost advantage over its nearest competitors in the 
U.S.A. to most consuming locations in those areas of Ontario and Quebec 
where about two-thirds of its market is located. Suppliers in the 
U.S.A. were said to be competitive in the Prairies. However, the 
principal competition in this region is now probably from the Western 
Chemicals plant, at Two Hills, Alberta. 


Tariff Considerations 


Calcium chloride is entered under tariff items 208a(1), 
208a(2) and end-use item 208d. 


Most-= 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Lalkigide erm 
208a Chloride of lime and hypochlorite 
of lime: 
(1) When in packages of not less 
than twenty-five pounds weight 
Gai cttleleis cs ciel a 4p e eiai ate ateisiesd tue tie sae 
Maite caaner One nunared pounds Free L5eCUS. 
(2) When in packages of less than 
twenty-five pounds weight each... 174 p.ce 25 UsGe 
208d Calcium Chloride, not in solution, 
for road—treating purposes only Free 1 Ds Gre 


In mid-1965, the specific M.F.N. duty under item 208a(1) was 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of about eight per cent. It was said, 
at the public hearing, that in 1935, when the item was introduced into (2) 
the Customs Tariff, the ad valorem rate was equivalent to about 15 p.c. 


Allied Chemical Canada, Limited, on behalf of Brunner Mond 
Canada, Limited, recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


Goetranscript, .V0ls 2, 5p.3043 
(2) *Saneyevole clea ps O4o: vOlemcO, Deetehy 


ean 


for 'talcium chloride under Brussels Tariff Nomenclature heading 
254506" 1) They were supported by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited, (2) 
Heading 28.30 is worded as follows: "Chlorides and oxychlorides," 
The new item would replace the provisions of existing items 208a(1), 
208a(2) in so far as they refer to calcium chloride classified by 


heading 28,30, and end-use item 208d. The effect of the proposal is 
shown below, 


Existing Item Existing Rates Proposed Rates 
B.P, M.FN,. Bors M.F,N,. 
208al Free 8 pecs) ) 
208a2 Waypsee —825 specs VTS hace 20 Dee 
208d - Free T+ pce ) 


(a) Ad valorem equivalent at published prices in 1963, 1964 and 1965 


Imports under the B.P. Tariff have been negligible. Most 
imports since 1950 have been from the U.S.A. and dutiable at about 
15 p.c., the rate of duty under tariff item 208d. The change proposed 
by Brunner Mond would, therefore, increase the effective rate for most 
imports from 15 p.c. to 20 p.c. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, whose 
members use very small amounts of the chemical, made a submission which 
would ea He effect of supporting the rates proposed by Allied 
Chemical, \3 


Calcium chloride was one of a list of materials in which 
Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest as a consumer; the 
company proposed that end-use item 851 be continued with free entry 
under all tariffs. (4) 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association opposed any increase 
in tariff rates, either now or in the future, in respect of chemicals 
used by the pulp and paper industry; calcium chloride. was included in 
the list of chemicals submitted by the Association, 5) 


In support of its rate proposals, Allied Chemical claimed 
that the small size of the Canadian market prevented the establishment 
of a plant comparable in size with those in the U.S.A. and therefore 
that the Canadian operation had higher costs of production, The com 
pany also claimed that the seasonal fluctuation of demand is greater 
in Canada than in the U.S.A. and that this involves greater storage 
costs in building up supplies to meet the peak summer demands, The 
spokesman said that with increased protection the company could in- 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3016 
(2) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3002 

(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(4) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13502 

(5) Same, Vol. 85, p. 13006, 13012 
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crease its share of the Canadian market, though, as noted below, the 
company also indicated that it already was operating at capacity. 


The Brunner Mond plant at Amherstburg was expanded four times 
during the period 1939-45 and again in 1957, The primary reason for 
establishing the plant was to produce sodium carbonate (soda ash). 

The effluent must be disposed of as waste unless processed into calcium 
chloride, 


At the hearing, early in 1961, the company spokesman said 
that Brunner Mond operated at full capacity, twelve months of the year, 
At the public hearing on May 14, 1962, he amplified this, saying: 


"we have sufficient raw material effluent to supply the 
entire market in Canada. We have not the facilities to 
take this material to finished usable form at the present 
time," 


When asked about the capacity of other producers he replied, "It is 
our belief that there is not sufficient productive capacity in Canada 
at this time to serve the market ,"(2) These statements indicate that 
imports are required to supplement domestic supplies; the spokesman 
for Brunner Mond indicated that it was one of the major importers of 
calcium chloride, to supplement its own production, After the plant 
expansion of 1957, imports declined from 45,000 tons to 18,000 tons 
in 1961 when the company was operating at full capacity. Imports in- 
creased sharply to 40,000 tons in 1962 and, towards the end of 1963, 
Brunner Mond announced another expansion of its Amherstburg plant, 
Imports in 1963 and 1964 were 31,000 tons and 32,500 tons respectively. 


In 1959, the published price in Canada was $34 a ton f.o.b. 
plant for the flake in bags; in 1963, the price was $37 a ton, When 
asked if reducing the price of calcium chloride would increase the 
company's share of the Canadian market, the spokesman replied “Asa 
practical matter, no; because we are selling everything we make." 5, 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Aluminum chloride is commercially available in an anhydrous 
form and as a 50.3 per cent solution (32 degrees Baumé). The anhydrous 
form and the solution are manufactured by different processes, using 
different raw materials, and they are used in different applications, 
They are not economically convertible from one form to the other. The 
anhydrous forms, by far the more important, are dealt with below, 
followed by a discussion of the solution, 


Anhydrous Aluminum Chloride 


Aluminum chloride, anhydrous, is a yellow crystalline solid 
with powerful dessicant properties, Produced by the reaction of high 
purity molten aluminum and gaseous chlorine, it is available as a 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 80, p. 12172 
(2) Same, Vol. 80, p. 12172 
(3) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3053 


ieo 


commercial anhydrous grade and as a commercial crystalline grade; a 
very pure grade for pharmaceutical purposes is also sold, The com- 
mercial anhydrous grade is the common form, 


Canadian production of aluminum chloride was discontinued in 
1956, and until 1960 it was not produced in Canada. In that year, 
three companies began production of anhydrous aluminum chloride: 
Brunner Mond Canada Limited, an affiliate of Allied Chemical Canada 
Limited, at Amherstburg, Ontario; St. Clair Chemical Limited at Sarnia, 
Ontario; and Welland Chemical Company Limited, at Port Colborne 
Ontario, 


Canadian consumption of aluminum chloride increased steadily 
during the late fifties and in 1959 the market absorbed about 3,3 
million pounds, valued at $453,000. The market continued to expand 
after Canadian production was begun and, in 1962, took about four 
million pounds, valued at approximately $500,000, Imports in 1962 were 
approximately five per cent of Canadian market requirements; all imports 
were from the U.S.A. Exports have achieved considerable importance 
and, in 1963 and 1964, represented at least one-third of total sales by 
Canadian producers, 


Anhydrous aluminum chloride is used mainly in organic syn- 
thesis (Friedel-Crafts reaction) and as an alkylation catalyst. The 
principal products made by processes using aluminum chloride are syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics and detergents, 


The available information indicates that the largest use of 
the product is in the production of synthetic rubber. In the years 
1957-59, the three years that immediately preceded the beginning of 
production in Canada, the value of duty~free imports was more than 90 
per cent of the total value of imports. By far the greatest part of 
these would probably be entered duty—free under tariff item 851, for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. The location of the synthetic 
rubber industry and of the soap and plastics industries places the 
domestic market predominantly in southwestern Ontario, the region in 
which all of the Canadian producing plants subsequently were estab— 
lished, 


During the period 1956 to mid-1960, when there was no pro- 
duction in Canada, all supplies were imported from the U.S.A. In this 
period imports increased steadily to a peak, for the year 1959, of 
about 3.3 million pounds. In 1961, the first full year of Canadian 
production, imports declined to 330,000 pounds, and have ranged be- 
tween 200,000 and 600,000 pounds annually since then. In the years 
1961-63, nearly all imports were entered under tariff items which 
impose a duty whereas before 1960 by far the largest part was admitted 
duty-free, The importation of dutiable aluminum chloride possibly is 
by consumers some considerable distance from southwestern Ontario, or 
by those having some reason other than price for buying at least part 
of their requirements from an outside source. Imports in 1962, how- 
ever, were less than five per cent of the estimated Canadian consump- 
tion, 
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Free and Dutiable Imports of Aluminum Chloride, 1957-64 


Free Imports Dutiable Imports Total Imports 

t000 lb, $* 000 ‘000 1b, $000 ‘000 lb. $*000 
Ne ley | 2,426 343 478 50 2, 90k 393 
L958 23913 423 388 BT 3,300 460 
LS by) 2,980 4,23 357 30 by SSH 1,53 
1960 2,138 32h 292 Zo 2,430 B49 
1961 * * 330 25 330 25 
1962 % * 193 20 193 20 
1963 3 * 366 28 368 28 
1964 ee ee e@ ee 588 70 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8252 


In 1963 and 1964, the only two years for which export data 
are available, Canada exported substantial quantities of aluminum 
chloride. It is probable that Canadian producers also exported an- 
hydrous aluminum chloride in 1961 and 1962, In 1963, exports were 
2.1 million pounds valued at $229,000 and in 1964, 2.6 million pounds 
valued at $313,000. Exports were between four and six times as large 
as imports, The U.K. accounted for more than half of the exports in 
1963 and for three-quarters of the total in 1964. The U.S.A. was the 
other major destination, with the remainder exported to the Nether- 
lands, Brazil, Belgium and Luxembourg and France, 


Exports of Aluminum Chloride, by Principal 
Country of Destination, 1963 and 1964 


196 1964 
‘000 lb, $*000 ‘O00 lb. $1000 
UcK. a is2 138 eo ok 249 
UsSsA; 705 65 509 52 
Brazil 61 8 89 10 
Netherlands log gs 19 ~ ~- 
Belg. & Lux, ~ os Sel a5 
France - _—— tall saab 
Total 2,070 229 2,561 313 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, s.c. 40428 


Anhydrous aluminum chloride is sold, in Canada and in the 

U.S.A., f.0.b, plant. Canadian prices are not published but, at the 
time of the hearing in January 1961, the price of the commercial grade 
was said to be $14.85 to $14.90 per 100 pounds, in carload lots, The 
comparable price in the U.S.A. at that time was $16 a hundredweight, 
Prices in the U.S.A. declined to $12 a hundredweight in 1962 and 1963, 
Because the product reacts violently with the moisture of the air, it 
must be handled with considerable care and is usually packaged in 


B31 
steel drums containing either 100 or 625 pounds of the chemical, 
Aluminum chloride is commercially available in various degrees of 
fineness, 


Aluminum Chloride Solution 


Aluminum chloride solution is produced by the reaction of 
aluminum hydrate and hydrochloric acid, It is used principally as an 
antacid in pharmaceuticals, as a hardening agent in photographic fix- 
ing solutions, in the production of wet-strength papers and in the 
purification of glycerine for soaps, It is used for other purposes in 
much smaller quantities, 


In Canada, aluminum chloride solution is produced only by 
Nichols Chemical Company Limited, an affiliate of Allied Chemicals 
Canada Limited, at Sulphide, Ontario. The Sulphide plant is essent= 
ially for the manufacture of acids, particularly sulphuric, and the 
value of shipments of aluminum chloride solution constitutes a very 
small part of the total value of shipments of the plant. 


At the time of the hearing in 1961, Nichols Chemical esti- 
mated that imports, all from the U.S.A., were valued at about $10,000 
annually, The company spokesman said that this was an important part 
of the Canadian market. Most of the Canadian market is in Ontario and 
Quebec. The potentially competitive plants in the U.S.A. are located 
in the States of Dlinois, Massachusetts and New Jersey, a consider-— 
able distance from the main Canadian market area, 


Aluminum chloride solution is sold in a concentration of about 
50.3 per cent aluminum chloride, and the consequent transportation of 
as much water as chemical makes long distance transportation uneconomic, 
This was cited as a reason why there were no known imports from over 
seas, The chemical is shipped either in special tank cars or in glass 
carboys. When carboys are used, return freight on the empty container 
is paid by the consumer, At the time of the hearing, January 1961, the 
price in Canada, f.o.b, plant, was said to be $7.75 per 100 pounds, 
about 25 per cent more than the comparable price in the U.S.A. of $6,25 
per 100 pounds, These prices were apparently on a basis of a 100 per 
cent aluminum chloride content, Prices published in the U.S.A. are for 
32° Bé solution which contains approximately 50 per cent of aluminum 
chloride, 


Tariff Considerations 


Aluminum chloride, both anhydrous and in solution, is entered 
under tariff item 2lla at rates of Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N.; it 
can also be entered under end-use items 851 and 921, duty-free under 
both the B,P, and M.F.N, Tariffs, Almost all imports are of the anhy- 
drous form, 


Most= 

British Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 


Item 2lla 


Chloride of aluminum, or choralum 
chloralum eeeeoeaeoeoeoeoeeoea ese eeoeneeoeaeoeaeoeneeoe Free 10 PeCe 
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During 1962 and 1963, the latest years for which the infor- 
mation is available, practically all imports were under item 2lla, at 
10 pec. All known imports have been from the U.5.A. 


At the public hearing Allied Chemicals proposed "that the 
rates of duty on aluminum chloride be 19 B.P. and 20% M.F.N. under 
Brussels Nomenclature Heading 28.30." 1 


Polymer Corporation requested continued free entry for the 
product, in an end use item such as 85l. 2 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited in- 
formed the Board that it had an interest in aluminum chloride but that 
it took no issue with the rates proposed providing that the Board 
also recommended those rates which would be proposed by the company 
for the products which it manufactures. 5 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
aluminum chloride as one of the more important chemicals used by its 
members. In its submission, the Association supported rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. for chemicals made in Canada. 


The principal reason advanced by Allied Chemicals for its 
proposed increase in rates on the anhydrous material was that the size 
of the Canadian market limited the size of production facilities to 
"less than optimum size", The spokesman for the company said: 


"The Canadian manufacturer is ... at a serious cost dis- 
advantage as compared with the American producers who 
represent a major competitive force ... Imposition of the 
duty is recommended as a balancing factor for the cost 
disadvantage under which this newly formed segment of the 
Canadian chemical industry must operate." 


The discussion at the hearing indicated that the principal 
competition was from other Canadian producers. Imports from the U.S.A. 
declined from 3.3 million pounds in 1959 to approximately one tenth of 
this amount in 1961, when there was again Canadian production of the 
chemical. The discussion also brought out the fact that the existing 
situation would not be changed by an increase in rates. The Brunner 
Mond representative said that the Canadian price was principally due 
to excess capacity in Canada, 


The company spokesman said that a major purpose of the tariff 
would be to protect Canadian producers in the event of a major price 
reduction in the U.S.A. However, for the principal uses, the product 
is entitled to duty-free entry under end-use tariff items, such as 
item 851; for these uses, the margin between Canadian and U.S. prices 
would reflect only the difference in freight costs to consuming loca— 
tions. Moreover, in 1963 exports were nearly six times as large as 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2898 
(2) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13502 

(3) Same, Vol. 6, p. 899-900 

(4) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(5) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2899 
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imports and in 1964, four times as large. By this time exports were 
apparently taking about one third of Canadian production, and were 
competing in Europe, the U.S.A. and Brazil. 


Allied Chemicals supported its proposed rates for aluminum 
chloride solution on the grounds that Canadian costs were mich higher 
than in the U.S.A. and that the higher rates of duty were essential 
for the preservation and expansion of the company's market in Canada, 
Most of the market served by the company's affiliate, Nichols Chemical, 
is in Ontario and Quebec and the plant at Sulphide is more favourably 
located to serve most of this area than the nearest potential suppliers 
in the U.S.A., particularly because of the relatively low concentration 
in which the product is sold and the cost of return freight on the 
empty carboys, At the time of the hearing Nichols Chemical was able to 
charge 25 per cent more, f.o.b. Sulphide, than the price at plants in 
the U.S.A. although the M.F.N. rate of duty was only 10 p.c. 


Neither Naugatuck Chemicals nor the Pharmaceutical Manufac-— 
turers indicated why the proposed rates were appropriate specifically 
for aluminum chloride. Polymer's interest was principally in continu= 
ation of end-use item 851. 


None of the parties who made representations to the Board 
indicated why the B.P. rate should be increased from zero to 15 p.c., 
particularly in view of the fact that, in recent times, the product 
had not been imported from any country other than the U.S.A. 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 


The Product and the Industry 


Ammonium chloride, or sal ammoniac, is a white crystalline 
powder, soluble in water, It is commercially available as a powder, 
in pellets and in bars. A pharmaceutical grade of greater purity is 
also available, The major uses of the chemical are in the manufacture 
of dry cell batteries and as a galvanizing and soldering flux; it also 
has a number of minor uses, 


At the public hearing of January 23, 1961, ammonium chloride 
was said to be produced in Canada only by Canadian Industries Limited 
(C.I.L.) at Hamilton, Ontario, The company produces only the powdered 
form and the pellets, and imports small quantities of the bars from 
the U.K. for resale. The raw materials are sodium chloride (common 
salt), ammonia and gaseous sulphur dioxide. The salt is purchased but 
the latter two materials are available from other operations of the 
company. Sodium sulphite is a co-product of the process of manufacture 
and is produced in a fixed ratio of 56 per cent sodium sulphite to 44 
per cent ammonium chloride. 


The plant at Hamilton was built during World War II to pro- 
vide a domestic source of ammonium chloride and four other chemicals 
which could not readily be imported at that time. These were sodium 
sulphite, sodium hyposulphite (thiosulphate), zinc chloride and zinc 
ammonium chloride. Production at Hamilton is by a batch process, 

The company spokesman said that the capacity of the plant was sufficient 


134, 


to supply the entire Canadian market and that, at least for a market 
of this size, the batch process was economic, | 


The Market 
According to data submitted by C.I.L., the largest single 
use of ammonium chloride is for making dry cell batteries, The per- 
centage distribution of C.I.L.'s 1959 production, by use, is given 


below: 


Per cent of 


Industry and Use 1959 Production 
Electrical (dry cell batteries) 38 
Steel Products (galvanizing and soldering) 26 
Other Industries 18 
Captive Use (chemicals) TG 
100 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2943 


The uses by "other industries" above include the production of adhesive 
resins for wood, of yeast cultures and of explosives, the dyeing of 
textiles and furs and the processing of ores, C.1I.L.'s captive use is 
Mainly for the production of zinc ammonium chloride, 


The spokesman for C.I.L. said the company ordinarily supplied 
between 90 and 95 per cent of the total market in Canada. With imports 
of the order of 100 tons to 300 tons annually, at that time, this would 
indicate a commercial market for about 2,500 tons of ammonium chloride 
annually. At the published price in the U.S.A. of six cents a pound, 
the market value would be about $300,000, Trade publications suggest 
that the growing popularity of long-life dry cells, which do not use 
ammonium chloride in their manufacture, may eed in a decrease in the 
use of the chemical in its largest application, 


Foreign Trade 


Until 1957, imports were about 300 tons annually; after 1957 
imports declined steadily and were only 16 tons in 1963. Although 
complete data on exports are not available, it appears that, since 1957, 
they have exceeded imports by substantial amounts, Canadian exports to 
U.S.A., according to U.S. statistics, were between about 400 and 650 
tons annually from 1959 until 1962, In 1963, the last year for which 
data are available, imports into Canada were 16 tons, valued at $4,000 
and exports to the U.S.A. were 116 tons, valued at $12,000, The dif- 
ferences in the average values of exports and imports probably indi- 
cates different grades or forms of ammonium chloride, 


Ammonium chloride is imported almost entirely from Britain, 
the United States and Western Germany, Poland and the Netherlands 
also supplied small quantities in earlier years, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2942, 2950 
(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, June 25, 1962, p. 27 
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Imports of Ammonium Chloride by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-63 


West 

UK. Germany U.S.A, Other Total 

- tons - tons $ 
1953 168 2h 35 ing 24h 29,056 
1956 163 71 25 Sieh 290 6385431 
1958 12 Te 30 10 Lan3 14,618 
1960 30 61 9 2 99 12,432 
1961 28 1,2 5 = 75 10,953 
1962 32 1h 2 2 48 8,648 
1963 12 ~ h - 16 3,961, 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8262 


From 1952 to 1957, imports varied between approximately 200 
and 300 tons annually, most originating in the U.K. From 1958 to 1961 
they declined sharply and Western Germany supplied the largest propor= 
tion of the much smaller total. Imports continued to decline in 1962 
and 1963. The ammonium chloride imported from the U.S.A. has an aver=- 
age value about three to five times that of the product imported from 
West Germany, possibly reflecting the inclusion of considerable amounts 
of the much higher priced pharmaceutical grade. 


In 1955, 1956 and 1957, entries into British Columbia were 
about half of the total imported. After 1957, entries into British 
Columbia declined to less than 10 tons annually and most imports were 
entered in Quebec. At the public hearing, the C.I.L. spokesman said 
that late in 1957 a major user in British Columbia found that it could 
use the Canadian product in place of that formerly imported from the 
U.K., and that this change accounted for the sharp reduction in im 
ports.(1) ‘The discussion at the hearing indicated that some of the 
imports were probably of pharmaceutical grade from the U.S.A., and 
that some were imports of bars of ammonium chloride from the U.K., by 
C.1.L.,for resale for soldering and galvanizing, 


Imports by Province of Entry, 1955~63 


British (a) 
Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
- tons - 

2955 109 16 141 283 
1956 92 37 147 290 
157; 28 88 152 27h 
1958 87 ah 8 123 
1959 75 17 8 101 
1960 87 NOE 2 99 
1961 56 15 - 15 
1962 32 13 5) 48 
1963 2 14 = 16 


(a) Includes small amounts into the Prairie Provinces in some years 


Source: D.B.S., s.c. 8262 
(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2946 
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Pricing Policy and Prices 


The pricing policy of C.I.L. was outlined by a spokesman for 
the company as follows: 


"Ammonium chloride is sold at prices which are designed to 
secure for the company essentially all of the domestic market, 
The only effective policy for this purpose is to price the 
product so that the delivered cost to the user is lower for 
domestic than for imported material." 


Consumers in Canada are supplied by the manufacturer either 
directly from the plant at Hamilton or from warehouses located in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. In 
regions east of Toronto, such as Montreal, this policy was said to 
require the company to meet the very low prices of German suppliers 
and to result in lower prices for the domestic product in the Montreal 
area than in the Toronto-Hamilton area where the company's plant is 
located, \2 


The product is packaged and sold in 100 pounds bags and all 
carload or truckload shipments are from the Hamilton works, It appears 
that about 85 per cent of the market is in Ontario and Quebec, The 
price is quoted on an f.o.b, plant basis for shipments in truckload or 
carload quantities, For less than carload lots, prices are quoted 
either delivered at warehouse locations or f.0.b. warehouse with price 
discounts for large purchases, At other locations, the customer has 
an additional freight cost. The spokesman said that at some locations 
across Canada the cost of freight to the user was more than 50 per cent 
of the carload selling price, f.o.b. works. Even so, the spokesman 
noted that: 


"it is our belief that the delivered cost to the customer in 
Canada who is buying the product of Canadian manufacture is 
significantly below the delivered cost from non-Canadian 
sources; otherwise we wouldn't be securing such a substantial 
share of the market." 


No price information on the Canadian product was made availe 
able in the public submission by C.I.L., but in the course of the dis-~ 
cussion it was noted that the average value of material imported from 
Germany was about five cents a pound, and for that from the U.S.A., 
about 17 or 18 cents a pound, At the time of the hearing the published 
U.S. price was six cents a pound for the fine white grade, which sug- 
gests that the importations from the United States contain a large 
proportion of pharmaceutical grade product or other specialized forms. 
The pharmaceutical grade was priced at 17 to 20 cents a pound in the 
U.S.A. at that time. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2947 
(2) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2958~9 
(3) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2967 
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Tariff Considerations 


Ammonium chloride is imported into Canada as "sal ammoniac" 
under item 208j, "nitrate of ammonia, n.o.p. and sal ammoniac", free 
of duty under the British Preferential Tariff and at 25 p.c. under the 
Most-Favoured=Nation Tariff. 


Only C.I.L. made formal representation to the Board respect- 
ing ammonium chloride, The company esta 6 that the product be 
dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Hoe an increase in the 
B.P. rate from free to 15 p.c. and a decrease in M.F.N. rate from 25 
pec. to 20 p.c. The British margin of preference would thus be changed 
from the existing 25 per cent ad valorem to 5 per cent ad valorem, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association in 
general submissions listed ammonium chloride as of minor importance in 
use by its members. The effect of the Association's recommendation 
would be to support the proposal of PRE, 


The C.I.L. spokesman contended that, for tariff purposes, 
the company's operation at Hamilton, Ontario, should be viewed as a 
whole because the five chemicals produced on that site use "substan- 
tially the same techniques of manufacture by substantially the same 
kind of people with the same skills."(3) He said that it was anomalous 
that these chemicals should be subject to different rates of duty. 4 


The five products manufactured at Hamilton are listed below, 
together with existing rates of duty, apart from those of end-use items, 
and the rates proposed for them by C.I.L. 


Existing Existing Rates Proposed 
Chemical Item Rates by Co il.be 

B.P. M.F.N. Brus M.F.N. 

Ammonium chloride 208 j Free 25apeCs Loan. Cenc uae Ce 

Zinc chloride 2088s Free 20; DsGe LoD, Ge ut cosets 

Zine ammonium chloride 711 DO °NsC we eUpoeC. 15 Ue CemncoLpece 

Sodium sulphite 210 Free Tee DeCe Loanace Bor bet. 
Sodium thiosulphate 

(hydrated ) valet 15 Di GenecURDs ce Tee Cce cORD LCs 

(anhydrous ) 208t Free 1 Sane. 5 NaC eeer OLDE Cs 


The spokesman concluded his observations by saying: 


tit is our submission that the success of this operation is 
dependent largely on the ability of the company to supply 
most of the domestic requirements for the above range of 
products at prices which will return a profit. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2935 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(3) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2936 

(4) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2937 
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"In essence, we are saying here is a situation where one has 
to deal with the overall situation when considering invest- 
ments, the number of people employed and other aspects,./(1) 


C.I.L., the only producer of ammonium chloride in Canada, 
supplies practically the whole market. Imports have been declining for 
several years and in 1963 were only 16 tons, less than one per cent of 
the estimated total use. Imports appear to consist of a few tons from 
the U.S.A., for pharmaceutical purposes, and a few tons from the U.K, 
to locations that are readily accessible to ocean transport. A large 
part of the remaining small imports from the U.K. may be of bars of 
ammonium chloride, which are not manufactured in Canada, C.I.L. 
imports some of these to supply its customers, 


Exports to the U.S.A, are usually much larger than total 


imports. In the five years, 1959-1963, exports to the U.S.A. were from 
four to ten times as large as imports, 


ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE 


At the public hearing in January 1961, the Canadian Color 
Makers Association informed the Board of its interest in antimony tri- 
chloride, a material used in the manufacture of coloured pigments. A 
survey of the Association's members indicated that in 1958 they used 
22,008 pounds valued at $10,393 and, in 1959, 23,027 pounds valued at 
$10,933. (2) Antimony trichloride was not produced in Canada and there 
were said to be no substitutes for it in the colormakers' processes. 


Antimony trichloride is also used for pharmaceuticals, for 
fireproofing textiles and as a catalyst in organic synthesis, However, 
no other representations made to the Board related specifically to this 
chemical, The available data suggest that other uses are of little 
economic importance in Canada, 


Antimony trichloride is entered under tariff item 208, free 
of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The Association pro— 
posed continued free entry under both Tariffs, while the product is not 
made in Canada, when entered for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
pigments, When made in Ganada, the rates proposed for it were 15 DiGe, 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(3 


The spokesman supported free entry because, while antimony 
trichloride is not fees +n Canada, "the lowest possible duty status 
would be desirable..."(4) Ina more general statement to indicate why 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., rather than continuation 
of "the lowest possible duty status" would be appropriate when the 
product is produced in Canada, the spokesman stated: 


"Our interest ... is in Canadian production .., and we 

recognize that once there would be Canadian production 

that there is every reason why it should be dutiable to 
protect the Canadian manufacturer ."(5 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2937 

(2) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2977 

(3) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2977; Vol. 93, pe 14205, 14210 
(4) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2978 

(5) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2980 
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A spokesman for the Industry Committee opposed the principle 
of end-use items in the following terms. 


"If exceptional tariff treatment is to be provided for the 
products referred to by the Canadian Color Makers, we would 
prefer to see these products included on list 3 without any 
end-use qualifications. Such a course would appear to yield 
the same benefits as far as the Canadian Color Makers are 
concerned, but would avoid introducing discriminatory criteria 
into the tariff, If non-availability in Canada represents 
sufficient justification for granting free entry to various 
chemicals used in pigment manufacture, we see no reason for 
denying the same treatment to other users of the same chem= 
icals,n(l 


List 3 was a list of products for which rates of duty lower than the 
uniform heading rates (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) were proposed 
as long as the products are not made in Canada, 


BARIUM CHLORIDE 


Barium chloride was the subject of representations by the 
Canadian Color Makers Association and the Electric Reduction Company of 
Canada Limited (Erco) at a hearing in January 1961. Barium chloride is 
used by the colormakers for the manufacture of Pigments and by Erco 
for the purification of chemical process materials, 


The product is not made in Canada, and both the Association 
and the company stated that, to their knowledge, there were no substi- 
tutes for it in their applications, They also informed the Board that 
their supplies originated in West Germany. 


Imports of barium chloride were valued at $55,000 to $70,000 
annually from 1956 to 1961; they increased sharply in 1962 and 1963 
when they were valued at $100,000 and $210,000 respectively. The use by 
the color makers was said to be about $10,000 annually, at the time of 
the hearing; (2) Erco reported a considerably greater use, 


Barium chloride is entered under item 208t at rates of Free, 
B.P., and 15 p.c., M.F.N. As a material for the manufacture of pesti- 
cides, it could be entered duty-free under item 791. The Color Makers 
Association proposed that when for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
pigments, barium chloride should be free of duty under both the B.P, 
and M.F.N. Tariffs, until made in Canada, When it is Sah Ee in Canada, 
they supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 3) 


Erco recommended no change in the rates while the product is 
not made in Canada, The company spokesman indicated that he agreed with 
the colormakers on the rates proposed when the product becomes made in 
Canada, \4) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2989-90 

(2) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2976 

(3) Same, Vol. 20, p. 2977, 2980; Vol. 93, p. 14210 
(4) Same, Vol. 21, p. 2996 
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Both Erco and the Industry Committee opposed the introduc-— 
tion of an end-use item, preferring to extend the lower rates to all 
users while the product is not made in Canada, 


The colormakers' spokesman said that he favoured protection 
for Canadian manufacturers but that "the lowest possible duty status 
would be desirable" for products which were used by his Association 
but which were not made in Canada, (1) 


The spokesman for Erco told the Board that his company 


"would prefer to see a rate of duty on most chemicals and 
would prefer to see British Preferential maintained. 


"If it comes in duty free from all sources then you have 
lost the British Preferential, and if the product can be 
manufactured in Canada eventually there is a danger that 
by duty free entry now you establish a price level so low 
that no Canadian manufacturers would ever get off the 
ground ."(2 


In further questioning he was asked: 


Q. "Of course, the maintenance of a British preference is 
not a very useful thing if there is no British source? 


A. "We must always look to the fact that there may be a 
British source one day, or there may be a Canadian 
source." 


FERRIC CHLORIDE; FERROUS CHLORIDE 


At a hearing in January 1961, Dow Chemical of Canada Limited 
informed the Board that ferric chloride and ferrous. chloride were not 
produced in Canada and that they were marketed in Canada by the com- 
pany. Both chemicals are entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. and 15 
pce, M.F.N., and the ferric chloride could be entered duty-free under 
items 219a(2) or 791 when for insecticidal use. 


Dow recommended that the present rates of duty remain un- 
changed. The company spokesman added, "but if other interested parties 
or users feel that there is justification for a lower rate, we would 
not object."(4) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association also 
proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for chemicals not 
made in Canada and used for the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, 
unless otherwise provided for. 5) Both ferric chloride and ferrous 
chloride were listed by the Association as relatively unimportant 
chemicals which its members used, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2978 
(2) Same, Vol. 21, p. 2997 

(3) Same, Vol. 21, pe 2998 

(4) Same, Vol. 22, p. 3168 

(5) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited listed ferrous chloride as one of its raw materials, and in- 
formed the Board that it took no issue with the rates proposed "provid- 
ing that the Board also recommends those rates which will be proposed 
to you for the products which we manufacture "(1 


Only about 1,000 pounds of ferrous chloride valued at $80 
were said to be used in Canada, annually, However, much greater 
amounts of ferric chloride were said to be used, Ferric chloride is 
used mainly to treat sewage; some is also used in photo-engraving and 
etching. The largest use was said to be by municipalities, the city 
of Toronto alone using 1,275,000 pounds in 1961. This was thought to 
be about 75 per cent of Canadian use, 


The price of the U.S.P. grade of ferric chloride is more than 
double that of the sewage grade. In 1965, the price of the U.S.P. 
grade was 8s cents a pound, or $8,50 per hundredweight; the price of 
the sewage grade was $4 a hundredweight, f.o.b. plants in the U.S.A. 


Neither the Pharmaceutical Association, Dow Chemical nor 
Naugatuck Chemicals supported specifically the retention of the exist~ 
ing M.F.N. duty of 15 p.c. on either product. None of the parties 
would benefit by the existence of the duty and the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers and Naugatuck might, in fact, benefit from its removal. Most, 
if not all, imports are from the U.S.A. and are subject to the 15 p.c. 
duty. Because the greatest use is for the treatment of sewage, the 
incidence of the tariff is mainly on municipal governments, 


Because of the small size of the market, there was no expec-— 
tation of Canadian manufacture of ferric and ferrous chloride in the 
near future, If the products become made in Canada, the proposals of 
Dow Chemical and the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers would support the 
rates recommended by the Industry Committee for heading 28.30, namely 
15 pec.e, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Naugatuck Chemicals said it took no 
issue with these rates, 


LEAD CHLORIDE 


Lead chloride is used in the production of lead salts and 
lead chromate pigments, and is used as an analytical reagent. It is 
not manufactured in Canada and no competitive substitute is known to 
be made in Canada. The only known imports are from the U.K. and the 
total Canadian market is very small. 


At a hearing in January 1961, Associated Lead Manufacturers 
of London, England and the Pigment and Chemical Company Limited of 
Montreal, Quebec, proposed that the existing rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 208t, be made permanent and not de- 
pendent, as at present, on the made-in-Canada status of the product, (2) 


(1) Transcript; Vol. 6, p. 899-900 
(2) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3068 
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In opposing permanent free entry, the Industry Committee 
contended that, if granted, free entry should apply only until the 
product is made in Canada at which time the rates should become 15 
p.c., BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.\1) The spokesman for the Committee did 
not indicate why such rates would be appropriate specifically for lead 
chloride when it was made in Canada, though these were the rates gen- 
erally proposed as a residual provision for chemicals, 


In support of permanent free entry under the B.P. Tariff the 
brief of the two companies stated: 


"Our grounds for this suggestion are the retention of an 
effective British preference, and the benefits accruing to 
Canadian consuming industries from having an alternative 
source of supply."(2) 


LITHIUM CHLORIDE 


At a hearing in January 1961, Pfizer Canada proposed reten- 
tion of the existing rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for lithium 
chloride. The product is not manufactured in Canada and is now entered 
under tariff item 208t. Known imports were valued at approximately 
$2,000 in 1959 and 1960, 


The submission referred to the company's previous represent— 
ations on lithium hydroxide and stated: 


"Since the other lithium salts, which are the subject of this 
letter, fall into the same category, kindly accept this letter 
as our brief for each of the above products."(3 


At the hearing on January 11, 1961, Pfizer Canada stressed 
the strategic value of lithium products in times of war and stated that 
production in the U.K. had been established around the time of the first 
World War, at the instigation of the British Government, to provide a 
Commonwealth source of these, It concluded, saying, "it is our con- 
tention that the preferential rate of duty protection hitherto afforded 
to British material should be ca ntatieain (0) 


Lithium chemicals are manufactured in the United Kingdom by 
at least two other manufacturers, 


MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE 


Magnesium chloride is not produced in Canada. Dow Chemical 
Canada Limited informed the Board that the product was manufactured by 
its parent company in the U.S.A. and that Dow Canada Limited imported 
it from Michigan for distribution in Canada. The principal uses were 
said to be in the manufacture of magnesium metal and of magnesium 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3066 
(2) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3068 
(3) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3069 
(4) Same, Vol. 19, p. 2786 
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oxychloride cements. It is also used as a moistening agent in floor 
Sweeping compounds. The Dow Chemical spokesman said that sales in 
1959 were less than $10,000 which at the then current price of $3 per 
hundred pounds would represent imports of about 300,000 pounds, 


Magnesium chloride is imported under item 208t, Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. It may be entered free of duty under item 219a(2) 
or 791, when for insecticidal use. At the hearing on January 24, 1964, 
Dow Chemical proposed that these rates be retained. As for ferric 
chloride and ferrous chloride, the company spokesman would not object 
to lower rates if they were proposed by other interested parties. He 
also said, as a general principle: 


“However, if rates lower_than the heading rates [15 PeCeoy 
Berean) 20 psce, M.F.N./ are recommended by the Board for 
chemicals not produced in Canada it would seem advisable 
that some uniform rate should be established for such 
chemicals so as to avoid discrimination between companies 
with competitive products."(1 


The spokesman for Dow Chemical did not indicate why the pro- 
posed rates were appropriate. However, he did indicate that the small 
size of the market is the major obstacle to manufacture in Canada and 
not tariff considerations. The company's general position was that 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply to products 
ruled to be made in Canada. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association informed 
the Board that magnesium chloride was used by its members, The Associ- 
ation proposed that chemicals which are not made in Canada and are used 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P., 
15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, 2) No other represent— 
ations were made to the Board. 


MERCURIC CHLORIDE AND MERCUROUS CHLORIDE 
Mercuric Chloride 


Mercuric chloride is a white, highly poisonous substance 
which is sold either as a powder or as fine crystals. Mercury con- 
stitutes about 74 per cent of the weight of the chemical. Three grades 
are available: technical, U.S.P. and reagent. All three grades are 
produced in Canada only by Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Limited at 
Montreal, Quebec. The company spokesman said that its capacity was 
sufficient to supply Canadian market requirements, 


The principal applications were said to be in fungicides, in 
preserving wood, as a depolarizer in dry cells and as a chemical catalyst. 
In all applications, competitive substitutes were said to be available, 
The spokesman for Mallinckrodt said the company supplied about three~ 
quarters of Canadian demand; the remainder was imported. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, p. 3169-71 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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Imports of all mercury salts were valued at less than 
$10,000 in each of the five years, 1959-63; these data suggest a 
total market in Canada of less than $20,000 amually. 


Mercuric chloride, other than analytical reagent grade, is 
now entered under tariff item 711, at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N. It may be entered duty-free under tariff item 791 as a 
material for use in the manufacture of pesticides. The analytical 
reagent grade is dutiable under tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, 
Bebe seo. cut, Balls 


At the hearing in January 1961, Mallinckrodt proposed 
Pee i of these rates of duty for all grades of mercuric 
chloride.\l/ The company's proposal was conditional on continued 
free entry for mercury, the principal raw material. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
listed mercuric chloride as a product used by its members. It pro- 
posed that chemicals made in Canada and used in the nce of 
pharmaceuticals berdutiablavatils pecs, Beragy-Uepace, peels 2) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture also expressed an 
interest in mercuric chloride as a chemical used in the manufacture 
of pesticides; the a eh intl proposed free entry under all Tariffs 
for chemicals so used. \3 


Mercurous Chloride 


Mercurous chloride has a higher mercury content (85 per 
cent), is less poisonous and is used for somewhat different purposes 
that mercuric chloride. The principal uses of mercurous chloride are 
as a fungicide and in pharmaceutical products, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, the only Canadian producer of the chemical, said that its 
capacity was sufficient to supply the Canadian market. Three grades 
are available: technical, National Formulary and reagent. The com- 
pany does not manufacture the reagent grade because of the small 
Canadian demand. 


The spokesman estimated that the company supplied about 
two-thirds. of the Canadian demand. The available information indi- 
cates that the Canadian market for this chemical is smaller than for 
mercuric chloride. 


Mallinckrodt proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. for all grades of mercurous chloride; except for the A.R. 
grade it is now entered at these rates under tariff item 711. The 
spokesman also proposed these rates for the reagent grade but quali- 
fied the proposal saying, "If, however, any_other party requests a 
lower rate for the A.R. /analytical reagent/ grade when not made in 
Canada, we have no objection."' He then added, "As in the case of 
mercuric chloride, this recommendation is contingent upon mercury 
continuing to enter the country duty free." 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3071 
(a) Game, Vol, G7. pa iose. 

(3) Same, Vol. 110, p. 16631 
iopoae, Vol, 2, De oue4 
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Mercurous chloride, when for use in the manufacture of fungi- 
cides, may be entered duty-free under tariff item 791. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association included 
mercurous chloride in a list of products of minor use to its members, 
The Association proposed that chemicals, not made in Canada and so used, 
be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise 
provided for, When products are made in Canada, the Association sup— 
ported” ratesvol 15 "picy,; BvPv,°202p.ce5 M.F.N, (1 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture indicated an interest 
in mercurous chloride as a constituent of pesticides. The Federation 
proposed free entry under all Tariffs for chemicals so used. 


Tariff Considerations 


The spokesman for Mallinckrodt supported his proposals for 
mercuric and mercurous chloride by noting that, "Our experience of 
better than twenty-five years of producing and selling this product in 
Canada leads us to consider this level of duty to be adequate." 3 


The Canadian market for both products is relatively small 
and the principal raw material, mercury, is entered free of duty. 


The pharmaceutical manufacturers took the position that 
chemicals produced in Canada were entitled to protection, They did 
not indicate why rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. would be 
appropriate specifically for mercurous or mercuric chloride, 


The Federation of Agriculture took the position that all 
chemicals used in the manufacture of products for use in agriculture 
should be entered free of duty under all Tariffs. 


POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 


Potassium chloride is a major exception to the classification 
of chlorides under B.T.N. heading 28.30, All grades and purities of 
the product are classified under heading 31.04, "Mineral or chemical 
fertilizers, potassic." The presentation of product information is 
made in the section of the report on that heading. 


TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 


Titanium tetrachloride is a chemical used mainly in the pro- 
duction of titanium metal, It is produced as an intermediate in one 
process of the manufacture of titanium dioxide, and it may be used to 
produce titanium dioxide, At the hearing in January 1961, the dis~ 
cussion suggested that its principal use in Canada, at that time, was 
probably as a catalyst in the production of various polymers, 


Wy eiranscript,, Vol. 67, ip. 13321 
p2eSame,. Vol. 110,.p,. 16632 
(3)"Same, Vol. 21, p. 3071 
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The chemical is not produced in Canada and the available 
data indicate that imports were negligible until 1962, when their 
value increased to $105,000. Imports in 1963 were valued at $110,000. 
It is entered under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. and under end-use item 921, free of duty under both the B.P, 
and M.F.N. Tariffs, if for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins 
or plastics, 


Laporte Titanium Limited of London, England, proposed that 
the existing rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 
208t should be made perenany and not conditional on the product being 
ruled as not made in Canada, 1) Laporte indicated that the purpose of 
its proposal was to maintain the existing margin of preference under 
the B.P. Tariff. The spokesman for the company said that most imports 
into:Canada were probably for use as a catalyst in polymerization and, 
therefore, would be free of duty under tariff item 921. 


The Industry Committee opposed permanent free entry. It 
recommended rates of 15 PeGs B.P., and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when the 
product is made in Canada, 2) British Titan Products of London, England 
supported free entry under the B.P. Tariff while the product is not made 
in Canada. However, the company's spokesman indicated that it might, 
in time, manufacture the product in Canada and therefore supported rates 
of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when ruled made in Canada.\3) He 
said that the Canadian company expected to import titanium tetrachloride 
from the parent company in England, 


Polymer Corporation Limited listed titanium tetrachloride as 
one of the raw materials which it imported in relatively small amounts, 
under end-use item 851; it urged the retention of this item, (4) 


Neither the Industry Committee nor British Titan Products 
submitted information specifically in support of the proposed rates of 
15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. for titanium tetrachloride when it 
was produced in Canada. British Titan Products, the most probable 
eventual producer in Canada, merely said it wished to import the prod- 
uct free of duty until it produced it in Canada, at which time the 
company wanted to have protection at the proposed rates. 


ZINC CHLORIDE 
The Product and the Market 


Zinc chloride is a white, colourless, deliquescent powder, 
readily soluble in water and highly corrosive to most metals, It is 
produced in Canada only by Canadian Industries Limited (C.I.L.) at 
Hamilton, Ontario, by the reaction of hydrochloric acid with zinc ash 
or sal ammoniac skimmings. The latter two materials are ordinarily 
obtained from steel mills in the vicinity of the plant, although small 
quantities are imported when local supplies are inadequate. The hydro- 
chloric acid is either obtained from other plants of the company or is 
purchased in Canada, 


GQ) etranscripty0l. 22yab. GLLy 
(2)eSame, VOL. oly) Dae 

(3) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3123 

(4) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13501~2 
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The C.I.L. plant was said to be capable of supplying the 
entire Canadian market for zinc chloride. However, the company pro= 
duces only the solution, The anhydrous form was said to be more con- 
venient for use by consumers of small quantities, In addition to the 
imports by users of the product, C.I.L. and others import some an- 
hydrous zine chloride for resale, 


The company spokesman estimated that imports were about 
seven per cent of total domestic consumption indicating a total use in 
Canada of about 2,400 tons annually, on an anhydrous basis, However, 
the greater part of the zinc chloride manufactured by C.I.L. was said 
to be used captively, and it therefore seems probable that the market 
is not in excess of $150,000 a year, 


C.I.L. uses zinc chloride in the production of various com= 
pounds and mixtures marketed by the company, including zine ammonium 
chloride, chromated zinc chloride and fluxing compounds for galvanizing 
and soldering. In addition, the product is used in Canada for the 
manufacture of electrical dry cells, as a preservative and fire retard- 
ant for wood and as an agent in the recovery of metals by the flotation 
process, More than 80 per cent of, consumption occurs in Ontario, most 
of the remainder being in Quebec, 


Britain and the U.S.A., together, supply most of the imports, 
Britain supplying more than the U.S.A. in recent years, West Germany 
and France are the only other countries from which the product has been 
imported. Imports are thought to be all anhydrous zinc chloride, 


Imports of Zinc Chloride 


1957-1963 


Year UA U.S.A, Total 

tons $'000 tons $' 000 tons $* 000 
Lap lew, 81 nob ray, 81 eyo) 162 34.5 
1956 5k 9.6 56 ay poke API 
1959 67 a0 80 AZeg 166 Coal 
1960 de 14,0 18 13.6 154 29.0 
1961 113 oe 61 15,0 192 38.6 
1962 103 20.1 91 20s3 218 46.0 
1963 lid Zeek 12 16.3 207 ASIA) 


source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c, 8278 


A 50 per cent solution of zinc chloride is sold DVe Osis. 
in carboys, drums, tank cars and tank wagons, The company indicated 
that it prices zinc chloride at levels which will effectively secure 
the market within about a 500 mile shipping range of Hamilton, (1) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 21, p. 3134, 3139 
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Tariff Considerations 


Zine chloride is entered under tariff item 208s, free of 
duty under the British Preferential Tariff and at 20 p.c. under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


At the public hearing, Canadian Industries Limited proposed 
that the B.P. Tariff be increased from ey entry to 15 p.c., and that 
the M.F.N. Tariff be maintained at 20 p.c,(1) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association recom— 
mended that, when not made in Canada, chemicals used for the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, and at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. when they are produced in Canada,(2) Zinc chloride was one of 
the chemicals in which the Association expressed an interest; the pro- 
posal, therefore, would support that of C.I.L. 


Polymer Corporation Limited urged that end-use item 851 be 
continued, with free entry under all Tariffs for chemicals used in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. Zinc chloride was one of the chemicals 
in which the company was interested, (3 


C.I.L.'s proposal would leave the M.F.N. rate unchanged at 
20 p.c. but would increase the B.P. rate from free to 15 p.c. The 
principal reasons given for this proposal was that it would bring 


"the tariff rate structure into greater conformity rather 
than having varying rates continuing for many years without 
apparent justification."(4) 


and also 


"on the ground that if there is abundant capacity to supply 
the Canadian market the imposition of duty will tend to 
secure for the Canadian producer a greater share of the 
market than we have at the present time, even although that 
is most of the Canadian market."(5) 


At the time of the hearing, C.I.L. was supplying about 93 
per cent of the Canadian consumption, Imports were said to be only 
of the anhydrous form, not produced by C.I.L., and about half the 
imports, at that time, were from the U.S.A. and therefore dutiable at 
the proposed rate of 20 p.c, 


The impact of the proposal thus would be on imports from the 
United Kingdom. The company spokesman said g I.L. accounted for about 
one-third of all imports, all from the U.K. ( ) This would constitute 
more than 80 per cent of the importations from the U.K. in that year 


(1959). 


(1) Transcript, Jol 21> p.23lon 

(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(3) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13503; Vol. 20, p. 2892 
(4) Same, Vol. 22, p. 3149 

(5) Same, Vol. 22, p. 3149 

(6) Same, Vol. 21, p. 3140 
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If the increase in the B.P, rate to 15 p.c. were to result 
in the displacement of all of the imports from the U.K, by C.1.L.'s 
production, it would increase the company's sales by about 100 tons 
amually, This would add less than five per cent to the company's 
output; however, it might permit a higher realization on sales were 
the company able to sell at higher prices because of the increase in 
the B,P, rate of duty. 


SAL AMMONIAC SKIMMINGS 


Sal ammoniac skimmings, one of the two principal raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of zinc chloride, are also part of Reference 
120, The skimmings are a by-product of the process of galvanizing 
steel, and are used by C.I.L, for their zinc content, The company 
obtains most of its requirements from two steel mills at Hamilton and 
said it has imported relatively small quantities whe n the Canadian 
supply was inadequate for its requirements, The company has no need 
to import skinmings in some years, while in others it might import as 
much as 100,000 pounds, 


Although no other Canadian uses of sal ammoniac skimmings 
were known at the time of the hearing, about one million pounds valued 
at $91,000 were imported in 1959, far in excess of the imports reported 
by C.1.L. for the manufacture of zine chloride, Inquiries led to the 
conclusion that the published data included zinc ammonium chloride and 
sal ammoniac skimmings in the same statistical class, Sal ammoniac 
skimmings are entered under item 210h, free of duty under all Tariffs; 
zine ammonium chloride is entered under item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. In view of this, it was assumed that all 
free imports were of the skimmings and all dutiable imports were of 
zinc ammonium chloride, 


The data, thus clarified, confirmed the statements of the 
spokesman for C,I.L, In the last five years for which data are 
available, 1959-63, imports declined from 76,000 pounds valued at 
$10,800 in 1959, to 2,000 pounds valued at $500 in 1961, No imports 
were recorded in 1942 or 1963, 


No one, either at the time of the hearing on zinc chloride 
or at the hearing in September 1962 when tariff item 210h was specifi- 
cally called for hearing, expressed any interest in changing the exist- 
ing provision of the Customs Tariff for the skimmings, The provision 
._ for them under item 210h replaces an earlier one under tariff item 
345, This latter item was referred to the Board "with reference to 
sal ammoniac skimmings," When specific provision for the skimmings 
was deleted from item 345 and they were provided for by item 210h, the 
Board, acting under the authority conferred on it by the Minister, 
added item 210h to the terms of Reference 120, Public notice to this 
effect was given in December, 1961, 
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At the hearing of September 10, 1962, the Industry Committee 
expressed the view that: 


"The Committee does not consider sal ammoniac skimmings to 
be chemicals and has neither received nor reported a tariff 
recommendation for them, 


"Sal ammoniac skimmings appear to be classified in Brussels 
Nomenclature by heading 26.03 which relates to ash and residues 
containing metals or metallic compounds ... 


"In the absence of any recommendation for disposal of item 
210h, the Committee notes that contimuation of the item as it 
now stands in the Tariff would appear to be entirely compat-— 
ible with the recommended structure of o Grereey tariff clas- 
sifications based on Brussels Nomenclature," (1 


OTHER CHLORIDES AND OXYCHLOR IDES 


In addition to the chlorides Which have been discussed, 
several other chlorides and oxychlorides were brought to the attention 
of the Board by companies or industry associations which had an inter- 
est in them, 


Aluminum Chlorhydroxide 


At the hearing on May 30, 1963, the Toilet Goods Manufacturers 
Association informed the Board that aluminum chlorhydroxide is the base 
of most anti-perspirants and is an important material used by members 
of the Association, The Association's spokesman said the product was 
not mamfactured in Canada, and to his serena was produced by only 
one company in the U.S.A., under a patent, 2) He requested ey "the 
present treatment should contime as accorded under item 208t," 


He referred to previous submissions of the Association and 
indicated that the position of his group regarding alumimim chlor— 
hydroxide was unchanged, At that time it was said: 


"Any change in the present rates of duty ... could severely 
upset the long established balance within the market and 
increase our costs, with 18 compensatory gains in the Cana- 
dian chemical industry," 


(1) Transcript, Vol, 5; De 2eveo 
(2) Same, Vol, 168, p. 27732 
(3) Same, Vol, 168, p. 27731 
(4) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13217 
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No other representations were made to the Board respecting 
aluminum chlorhydroxide, It is understood that in the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature the product is referred to as aluminium hydroxychloride. 


Copper Oxychloride 


On November 21, 1962, a group of seven Canadian formulators 
of pesticides informed the Board of their interest in copper oxy- 
chloride, one of a number of raw materials used by member companies. 
The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Company Limited 

Allied Chemical Services Limited 

Chipman Chemicals Limited 

Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Limited 

Manchester Products Limited 

Niagara Brand Chemicals 

Green Cross Products Division of Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada Limited 


They recommended an end-use item which would allow free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for chemicals "when for use in 
the manufacture of goods described by heading 38.11 [of the B.T.N./ 
and when not made in Canada." When the chemicals are a in Canada, 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. were proposed, 1) 


The companies did not indicate why rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 
20 p.c., M.F.N. would be appropriate when this product is ruled to be 
made in Canada, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture also expressed an 
interest in copper oxychloride as a constituent of pesticides, The 
Federation urged that chemicals used in ee petal sie of pesticides 
be entered free of duty under all Tariffs. <) The Federation, in 
general submissions, urged that higher rates on chemicals so used 
would affect the costs of Canadian agricultural production, and affect 
the returns to farmers, 


No statistics are available regarding this product. At the 
present time the product is entered under tariff item 208t at Free, 
B.P,, 15 p.c., M.F.N. It may also be entered under end-use item 791, 
when for the manufacture of pesticides, free of duty under both the 

Daeeond sl, ESN sclariffts: 


Bismuth Oxychloride; Cobalt Chloride; Cupric Chloride; Nickel Chloride 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association named 
the above four chemicals in a list of less-—important products used as 
raw materials by members of the Association, At a hearing in September 
1962, the Association recommended that chemicals used in the manufac~ 
ture of pharmaceuticals be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, until the products are made in 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
Coy) Same mayoue 1 LOS p.816631 
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Canada. When they are made in Canada, the proposed rates were 15 p.ce, 
BePerand.2O) pyc. M.F.N.(1) ‘the spokesman for the Association did not 
indicate why rates of 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. would be suitable for these 
products when made in Canada, 


No statistics are available regarding bismuth oxychloride. 
However, it was ruled made in Canada in February 1963, and is now 
entered under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
MoFGNS 


Cobalt chloride was made in Canada in 1957 but there is no 
record of Canadian production after that year, The Canadian market 
for the product appears to be negligible. 


Cupric chloride is not known to be made in Canada and imports 
appear to be small; in 1960, they apparently were valued at about 
$7,000. 


Nickel chloride is not known to be made in Canada. Imports 
were about $70,000 annually in the three years, 1961-63, and have been 
greater than for some products for which specific representations were 
made. 


Cuprous Chloride 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited indi- 
cated an interest as a user of cuprous chloride, At a hearing in 
September 1960, the company spokesman said he took no issue with the 
rates that were being proposed by others "providing that the Board also 
recommends those rates which will be proposed ... for the products 
which we manufacture,"(2 


Because no other representations were made for cuprous chlor- 
ide, it would be subject to the Industry Committee's proposal of 15 
pec., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The latest available information is for 
1960 when imports of cuprous chloride apparently were valued at approx- 
imately $3,000. 


Stannic Chloride and Stannous Chloride 


Stannic chloride is not known to be produced in Canada, Im- 
ports in 1960 appear to have had a value of less than $1,000, This 
product and stannous chloride which follows are subject to the Industry 
Committee proposal of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


Imports of stannous chloride (tin dichloride, tin crystals) 
increased from about $10,000 annually, at the time of the hearing, to 
more than $23,000 in 1963. No Canadian production is known and no 
representations were made on the product, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
(2) Same, Vol. 6, p. 899-900 
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Tariff Considerations 


Some of the chlorides that were the subject of submissions 
by the toilet goods manufacturers, the pesticides manufacturers, the 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and Naugatuck Chemicals are entered under 
tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N.3; stannic 
and stannous chloride are dutiable under tariff item 2081 at rates of 
Free, B.P., 10 p.c., M.F.N.3 bismuth oxychloride is made in Canada and 
is dutiable under tariff item. 71] at rates of 15 p.c.,,.B.F.,,20 PoCey 
M.F.N. Some of the products are imported for use in the manufacture 
of pesticides, free of duty under tariff item 791. The pesticides 
manufacturers recommended free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, in an end-use item, for copper oxychloride while it was not 
made in Canada, The other proposals were that the existing rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. remain, except that Naugatuck Chemicals 
took no exception to rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for 
cuprous chloride. The parties generally observed that any higher 
rates of duty would increase their costs and affect their competitive 
position in the market, 


All of the submissions recommended that rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. apply when the products were ruled to be 
produced in Canada. However, none of the parties indicated why these 
rates were specifically appropriate, though their submissions indicated 
that they were aware that the higher rates might affect their costs. 


At the beginning of the hearing on chlorides and oxychlorides, 
on January 23, 1961, the spokesman for the Industry Committee said: 


"The Committee believes that all commercially significant 
chemicals of Heading No. 28,30 are dealt with in briefs 
which the Board has received for this hearing, While some 
other products had previously been reported [to the Com-— 
mittee/, these apparently do not have sufficient commercial 
importance for any company to come forward at this time 
with proposals for duty treatment. In these circumstances, 
the Committee recommends that such other products be sub-— 
ject to the tariff provided for Heading No. 28,30 [15 Dec ss 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N./®, (1) 


The statement by the Committee indicates that it expected 
these rates to apply to commercially insignificant products many of 
which were not produced in Canada, As noted, imports of nickel chlor- 
ide and possibly others, such as aluminum chlorhydroxide, copper oxy- 
chloride and stannous chloride, exceed the market value of some 
products which were the subject of representations, 


The Industry Committee, taking the view that these rates 
were generally appropriate, as a residual provision for chemicals, did 
not indicate why the rates were specifically suitable for products 
classified by B.T.N. heading 28.30. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 20, p. 2889 
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CHLORITES AND HYPOCHLORITES - B.T.N. 28,31 


Heading 28.31 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature includes 
two products, calcium hypochlorite and sodium hypochlorite, which are 
of economic importance, and others which are of minor or negligible 
importance. Calcium hypochlorite, lithium hypochlorite, sodium 
hypochlorite and sodium chlorite were the subject of representations 
to the Board; no representations were made to the Board related 
specifically to any other products classified by the heading. 


CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


Calcium hypochlorite is a white, crystalline material. Ina 
relatively pure form, it contains 70 per cent of available chlorine 
and is referred to by its chemical name; in its less pure forms it 
contains between 34 and 37 per cent of available chlorine and is 
commonly, though improperly, known as chloride of lime. Both forms 
are valued for their bleaching and disinfecting properties. 


The principal uses of calcium hypochlorite, high strength 
grade, are in bleaching textiles and pulp and paper, in the production 
of chemicals and in sanitation. The low strength product is used 
mainly in rural sanitation and in the production of sodium hypochlorite 
solutions (Javel Water). Because the high strength product costs about 
five times as much as the other, it would not ordinarily be substituted 
for the lower strength. 


Until 1949 calcium hypochlorite, low strength, was manu- 
factured in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited. Since 1949 the 
product has not been commercially available from Canadian production 
and the Canadian market has been supplied by imports, originating 
almost entirely in the U.K., the U.S.A. and Japan. In 194, imports 
from all countries were 2.8 million pounds, valued at $551,000. 

In Canadian statistics, imports of calcium hypochlorite are recorded 
as chloride of lime. 


Imports of Chloride of Lime (Calcium Hypochlorite), 


by Principal Country of Origin, 1957-64 


U.K, U.SeAe Japan Total 


thousand pounds '000 lb. $'000 
1957 1,837 ThA 40 2632 212 
1958 2,085 787 116 3,048 254, 
1959 1,668 939 107 2,726 282 
1960 2504 1,129 109 35742 367 
1961 027 1,069 392 2,179 334 
1962 554 1,629(a) 304 2,487(a) 422 
1963 582 AIG: 247 25 5L4, LTT 
196%, 633 2,067 134 2,834 551 
(a) Estimated 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8316 
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At the hearing in 1961 it was said that the product imported 
from the U.K. was of the low strength, while the imports from the 
U.S.A. and Japan were of the high strength.(1) This view is generally 
supported by the available data. 


Average Values of Chloride of Lime (Calcium Hypochlorite) 
orted from the U.K., the U.S.A. and Ja 1957= 


a TOL TOT See 
U.Ke UsSeAe j§ Japan 
cents per pound 

ag57 Shy, 18.3 12.4 
1958 40 19.1 15.0 
1959 40 213 13.4 
1960 4.0 rc ph 16.0 
1961 hee 2203 16.9 
1962 hea Parse Bh 13.0 
1963 hed 2369 16.6 
1964 5-0 ALL 16.6 


Source: Derived from D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8316 


Since 1961, the U.S.A. has replaced the U.K. as the 
principal supplier of calcium hypochlorite to the Canadian market. 
In 1964, the U.S.A. accounted for about 90 per cent of the total value 
of imports. Imports from the U.K. decreased from 2.5 million pounds 
in 1960 to about 600,000 pounds annually in the years, 1961-64. 


The spokesman for Imperial Chemical Industries, of England, 
informed the Board that all imports from the U.K. were supplied by his 
company. He said about two thirds of these were for the production 
of Javel Water and one third, for general sanitation.(2) Of the total 
value of imports, however, it would appear that only one quarter to 
one third, in the years preceding 1961, was for the production of 
Javel Water, and two thirds to three quarters were for other purposes. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, pe 3177, 3185 
(2) Same y Vol. Rey, De 3186 
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Value of Imports of Chloride of Lime (Calcium Hypochlorite) by 


Country of Origin, 1957-64 


U.K, U.S.A, Japan Total U.K. of Total 
- thousand dollars - % 


abs le far 136 5 212 33 
1958 4, 150 ae 254, BE, 
LE ey 67 200 4 282 ak 
1960 100 249 17 367 a7 
1961 30 238 66 334 2: 
1962 £3 359 oy 422 5 
1963 * 25 41) AL 477 y) 
1964 au 498 22 bol 6 


Source: DeBeSey Trade of Canada, Imports, SeCe 8316 


Tariff Considerations 
Calcium hypochlorite is entered under item 208a: 


Most= 
British Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Item 208. Tariff Tariff 
Chloride of lime and hypochlorite of lime: 
1. When in packages of not less than 
twenty-five pounds weight each..... 
ceoscceceseeper one hundred pounds Free 15 cents 
2e When in packages of less than 
twenty-five pounds weight each.... 17% p.c. Oot De Ce 


The statistics relating to the dutiable value of imports 
and duty collected indicate that virtually all imports are entered 
into Canada under tariff item 208al. The data indicate that the duty 
collected on imports from M.F.N. countries has been between one and 
five per cent of their dutiable value. 


At the public hearing, in January 1961, Fyon & Fyon, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec, a large consumer, urged that the present rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 cents per hundredweight, M.F.N., be retained. (1) 


At the same hearing, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
(I.C.I.), London, England, proposed that the existing, specific, 
M.F.N. rate be converted into an ad valorem rate and that calcium 
hypochlorite containing not more than 40 per cent available chlorine 


(1) Transcript, Vol. Rey Pe 3176 
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be free of duty under the B.P. Tariff and dutiable at 5 p.c., under 
the M.F.N. Tariff. I.C.I. also urged that imports in the smaller 
packages (less than 25 pounds) should not be dutiable at lower 
rates.(1) The rates proposed by I1.C.I. would apply until chloride of 
lime was manufactured in Canada. At that time I.C.I. would not object 
to rates of 15 pece, BePe and 20 pec., MF.N. 


Javex Company Limited, at a later hearing, proposed rates of 
15 peCey BePe and 20 pete, MeFoNe, for calcium hypochlorite, (2 


The only other interest in calcium hypochlorite made known 
to the Board was by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. Low 
strength calcium hypochlorite (bleaching power or chloride of lime) 
was said to be used only by small mills; larger mills used elemental 
chlorine and "milk of lime" (calcium hydroxide) to prepare their own 
bleaching mixture. The Association's spokesman opposed any increase 
in rates in respect of chemicals used by the pulp and paper industry. (3) 


The proposals of Fyon and Fyon and the Pulp and Paper 
Association would leave the existing item and rates unchanged. 


The proposal of I.C.I. would introduce an additional item 
into the Customs Tariff, relating to calcium hypochlorite which con- 
tained not more than 40 per cent available chlorine. Presumably the 
existing items 208a(1) and 208a(2) would continue to relate to the 
higher strength product of more than 40 per cent available chlorine. 
The recommended M.F.N. rate would actually involve a small increase in 
duty because on the low strength product the M.F.N. duty of 15 cents 
per 100 pounds is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of only three to 
four per cent. 


The proposal of Javex would involve a substantial increase 
in the existing rates. The ad valorem equivalent of the duty 
collected on imports from Japan has been between one and five per cent; 
on imports from the U.S.A. it has varied between two and five per cent. 
In the recommendation of Javex Limited the rates would be 15 peCe, 

B.eP. and 20 pece, MF.N. At prices published in the U.S.A. in mid~ 
1965 the M.F.N. duty under the Javex proposal, would be increased from 
15 cents to $7.90 per 100 pounds. 


The Fyon and Fyon spokesman said his company has been 
producing Javel Water for 63 years and that during this time calcium 
hypochlorite had been a basic ingredient of the process. He added, 


"Since the imposition of higher tariffs would serve only 
to increase the company's ever increasing costs, we 
recommend that the tariff on calcium hypochlorite be 
retained at its Erg rate of 0% B.P. and 15 cents per 
100 pounds M.F.N."\4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, pe 3186-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 735 Pe 11071 
(3) Same y Vole 85, De 13012 
(4) Same, Vol. 22, pe 3176 
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The company reported that calcium hypochlorite constituted 
about two thirds of its cost of the raw materials used in producing 
Javel Water. 


It should be noted that the import data suggest that 
calcium hypochlorite is no longer being used, at least to any large 
extent, as a raw material for the production of Javel Water. It 
would appear that Fyon and Fyon have been using a different process 
since 1961. 


The spokesman for I.C.1. indicated that his proposal was 
"not intended to make any change of substance in the existing rates 
of duty..." He continued, saying: 


"I.C.I. suggests that the imposition of /higher/ duty 
rates... would merely result in an increase in the Pry 
of this useful material to the Canadian consumer."(1) 


Javex Limited was concerned mainly with products which might 
be competitive with the various bleaching compounds which the company 
produces and sells. The available information indicates that the 
company was more concerned with potential competition from sodium 
hypochlorite than from calcium hypochlorite. (Sodium hypochlorite is 
discussed immediately below.) The spokesman for Javex summarized his 
company's position as follows: 


"we have here a variety of trade named products made from 
a variety of admittedly different chemicals...They have 
the same function and the products as manufactured from 
them are directly competitive in marketing to the house- 
wife. As such...we feel that the ingredients entering 
into these products should have the same tariff treatment 
to avoid giving the product of one process a competitive 
advantage over the end product which employs another of 
the chemicals in a different process that leads up to the 
same end result...it is our submission that the treatment 
on all of thege should be the rates...which we have 
recommended /for sodium hypochlorite, 15 p.c., BP. and 
20 peCe, MoF.N,/"(2) 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association took the position 
that increases in rates of duty for chemicals used by its members 
would be reflected in increased costs of production. The Association 
said it marketed its products in highly competitive domestic and 
export markets and that increased costs would adversely affect the 
ability of its members to compete in these markets. 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
The uc 


Sodium hypochlorite is available commercially as a solution 
whose maximum content of available chlorine is about 16 per cent. The 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, pe 3187 
(2) Same, Vol. 73, Pe 110834, 
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product is usually produced by the reaction of sodium hydroxide 
(caustic soda) with chlorine. It is also produced by the reaction of 
calcium hypochlorite with soda ash (sodium carbonate). Because the 
available chlorine declines during storage, particularly in the higher 
concentrations, sales of concentrations of 12 per cent or more are 
exclusively to industrial users who consume the product soon after 
delivery. The bulk of the consumption of sodium hypochlorite is in 
retail packages with concentrations varying from ls per cent to 7 per 
cent available chlorine. In these concentrations the product is 
frequently known as Javel Water. 


The companies which produce sodium hypochlorite in solution 
usually purchase caustic soda and chlorine. However, many companies 
which sell Javel Water, are essentially packagers. They frequently 
purchase sodium hypochlorite in the higher concentration (about 15 per 
cent available chlorine), dilute it and package it for resale at the 
retail level. Because even the concentrated solution contains a large 
percentage of water, sodium hypochlorite is an expensive product to 
ship and many of the largest consumers of the product, for example 
pulp and paper plants, do not purchase sodium hypochlorite, as such, 
but purchase liquid chlorine and caustic soda and produce the product 
on site. 


In Canada, sodium hypochlorite is produced and sold in the 
higher concentrations by some of the chlorine-caustic soda manu- 
facturers, for example Canadian Industries Limited at Cormmwall, Ontario 
and Standard Chemical Limited at Beauharnois, Quebec. The product may 
be used directly by industrial or institutional users or it may be 
diluted and packaged for the retail trade. In addition there are 
several plants which make the product from purchased chlorine and 
caustic soda and package it in the lower concentrations for retail 
sale. One company, Fyon & Fyon, at Montreal, produced sodium hypo- 
chlorite from calcium hypochlorite until recently. 


The Market 


The Canadian market consumes large quantities of sodium 
hypochlorite, mainly for household use. In 1962, the value of plant 
shipments was more than $12 million. The value of shipments has more 
than doubled since 1953. 


In Canada the product is sold nationally by one company, 
Javex Company Limited. It is also sold locally by several others; 
some, like the Javex company, manufacture the product, and some are 
- essentially packagers. Javex operates six plants, which are located 
at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver and 
is by far the largest producer and seller of sodium hypochlorite in 
Canada. 


The Javex spokesman said that sales for industrial use are 
a small percentage of the total. 1) The principal industrial uses 
were said to be in commercial laundering, bleaching shellac and 
textiles, shrink-proofing Oo ONE and in a variety of other bleaching 
and disinfecting applications. (2) 


1) Transcript, Vol. 22, Pe 3285 
2) Same, Vol. 22) pe 324 
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The bulk of the sales of Javel Water are to householders, 
through the ordinary channels of trade from the manufacturer to the 
retailer. In homes, the product is used in laundering, cleaning and 
disinfecting. For home use sodium hypochlorite is sold in either 
glass or plastic containers of a variety of sizes. 


The Javex company sells its product to wholesalers on a 
delivered basis, within designated geographic zones. For example, in 
1961, in most of Ontario and Quebec the area south of the main C.P.R. 
line constituted one zone within which the delivered price to whole— 
sale distributors was the same. Ontario and Quebec north of the main 
C.P.R. line, the Gaspé area and the Maritime Provinces constituted 
another such zone. 


The spokesman for Javex said that this policy involved 
charging more in areas close to the plant than if the product were 
sold f.o-b. plant, and charging less than the equivalent f.o.b. price 
plus freight in more distant areas. He noted that the cost of freight 
to the Maritimes was about 45 cents per case but that only about 20 
to 25 cents per case was actually added to the basic price at 
Montreal. (1) 


@ EF Natu f Forei Competition 


The Javex spokesman said that he believed imports of sodium 
hypochlorite were small. Information available to the Board supports 
this view. In each of the six years 1956-62, the value of sodium 
hypochlorite imported into Canada was less than one per cent of the 
value of shipments by Canadian plants. 


The high cost of freight was said to be an important factor 
in excluding imports. Freight cost was also cited as a factor en- 
couraging competition. In this connection the Javex spokesman said: 


"Freight on our finished product...has prevented concentrating 
production at one or two central points. Freight paid by us 
exceeds 15 per cent of our manufacturing cost. This freight 
factor provides us with an element of protection in those 

areas close to our plants; it works against us in those areas 

of Canada which are closer to United States producing points.."(2) 


The Javex Company cited Tacoma, Washington; Denver, Colorado; 
Ste Paul, Minnesota; Detroit, Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; Buffalo and 
Rochester, New York, and two places in the New England states, as 
locations whence competition from U.S.A. producers originated. The 
sodium hypochlorite being shipped from these locations would be either 
an approximately 15 per cent available chlorine solution for packaging, 
or an even more dilute solution, seven per cent or less in glass or 
plastic retail packages. In either case the costs of freight from 
most of these points to their nearest Canadian markets would be high 
because of the large amounts of water that have to be transported 
relative to the content of sodium hypochlorite. Moreover, in the case 
of retail packages, freight would also be incurred for the weight of 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, p. 3276-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 22, p. 3250-1 
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the container and other packaging materials. Tacoma, Detroit and 
Buffalo are most likely to be competitive locations. Each of these 
cities is near a source of the principal raw materials, chlorine and 
caustic soda, and each is close to major Canadian market areas. The 
competition from these plants would occur principally in the Vancouver, 
Windsor and Niagara Falls-Hamilton areas. 


Canadian manufacturers in Vancouver can obtain chlorine and 
caustic soda in Vancouver as cheaply as plants in Tacoma (see heading 
28.01 dealing with chlorine and caustic soda). In southwestern Ontario, 
Canadian producers or packagers at Welland, Hamilton and Toronto would 
incur higher freight charges than a Buffalo plant, on their purchases 
of chlorine and caustic soda or sodium hypochlorite concentrate, but 
would avoid the much greater expense of shipping dilute solutions of 
sodium hypochlorite in retail packages, In the Windsor area, the Dow 
Chemical plant at Sarnia is a nearby source of chlorine and caustic 
soda. However, the base prices of chlorine and caustic soda are 
lower in Detroit than at Sarnia. The Windsor area would appear to be 
the most exposed to competition from the U.S.A. in the absence of any 
import duties. With the M.F.N. Tariff of 20 p.c., domestic producers 
have enjoyed virtually the entire Canadian market. 


In most parts of Canada, economic considerations, therefore, 
seem to give Canadian producers and packagers considerable advantage 
over competitors in the U.S.A. However, the Javex Company drew the 
Board's attention to a special circumstance related to the fact that 
most sodium hypochlorite is sold as Javel Water, bleach or disinfect- 
ant, under brand names. 


Its spokesman referred to the problem as follows: 


"It is, however, in the field of distribution that there 
are special problems affecting us. The marketing of a 
consumer product to the housewife, through grocery stores, 
calls for massive advertising support. Advertising costs 
in Canada are high. Further, the overflow of United States 
advertising into Canada is great, and calls for unusually 
large expenditures to combat its effect." 1 


Some United States publications have a substantial cir- 
culation in Canada; a manufacturer in the U.S.A. advertising his pro- 
duct in one of these would simultaneously reach many thousands of 
Canadian consumers at only a marginal cost, because his main target 

_would be consumers in the U.S.A. However, it is doubtful whether 
such "overflow" advertising, of itself, could be sufficient to capture 
any substantial part of the Canadian market. A U.S. producer who 
hoped to become established in Canada would very probably need to ad— 
vertise through Canadian media, and to incur the same costs as 
Canadian distributors. Moreover, there is only one nationally avail- 
able brand in the U.S.A., "Clorox". Except for the manufacturer of 
this brand, producers in the U.S.A. would be unlikely to advertise 
their products, at very high cost, in national magazines, when their 
interest was in publicizing their brands in only those parts of the 
country which they serve. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, p. 3251 
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Tariff Considerations 


On January 24, 1961, the Supreme Court of Canada confirmed 
the decision of the Tariff Board that sodium hypochlorite in solution 
that had been before the Board in Appeal No. 398 was correctly classi- 
fied as a disinfectant under item 219a, which provides for free entry 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs if in packages exceeding three 
pounds gross weight and for rates of Free, BoP. and 123 p.c., M.F.N. 
when in smaller packages. Sodium hypochlorite not in solution is 
entered under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 pecey B.P.y 20 pete, 
M.F.Ne 


On July 3, 1961, temporary item 210i came into effect. This 
item specified "sodium hypochlorite in solution" with rates of 15 pec., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., MF.N., the rates at which, for a time, the product 
had been entered under item 711. The decision of the Supreme Court 
was rendered while the public hearing under Reference 120 on sodium 
hypochlorite was in progress. Item 210i did not come into effect 
until several months later and, therefore, was not the subject of dis— 
cussion when the product was before the Board. 


At the public hearing, Javex Company Limited proposed that 
sodium hypochlorite be dutiable at rates of 15 pec., B,P. and 20 peCey 
M.F.N., in an item worded like B.T.N. heading 28.31.(1) These rate 
proposals were supported by Standard Chemical Company Limited |?) and 
Fyon & Fyon Limited.(3) Javex repeated its proposal at the hearing in 
November 1962 when pesticidal preparations were being considered under 
BeleNe heading B8sLi. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association notified the Board 
of its interest in sodium hypochlorite as a bleach used by its members. 
The Association strongly opposed any increase in the tariff rates, 
respecting chemicals used by that industry. (4) 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited 
expressed an interest in the product, at an earlier hearing, in 
September, 1960. Its spokesman said that the company "take no issue 
with the rates which are being proposed...providing that the Board 
also recommends those rates which will be proposed to you for the 
products which we manufacture."\5 


The spokesman for Javex supported the company's proposal in 
the following terms: 


"As emphasized in this submission, the problems of the 
Javex Company Limited in relation to competition are in 
this distribution marketing area. 


"Now we are not saying that there has been any great volume 
of imports; you will find no such statement anywhere in the 


(1) Pa peae a VOL. 22," pe eS2483" Yolen 7350 pen LIO715 "VOL, L009; 
p- 16548 

(2) Same, Vol. 22, pe 3196 

(3) Same, Vol. 22, pe 3239 

(4) Same, Vol. 36, pe 5246; Vol. 85, pe 13005 

(5) Same, Vole 6, pe 899-900 
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submission. The Javex Company has done a very good job; 
it has beaten the Americans in the Canadian market; it has 
merchandized aggressively and it has kept the imports out... 


"We are referring, however, to the pressure from the United 
States and the need to maintain the duties which have been 
in effect — at_least administratively £5 PpeCe,y BoP. and 
20 PeCey M.F.N,/—— until now to enable the company Ne con- 
tinue to develop and to prosper, as it has done. "(1 


The company spokesman also referred to higher costs of raw 
materials and containers in Canada, the effect of "overflow" advertising 
from the U.S.A., and the vulnerability of border areas to competition 
from producers in the U.S.A. 


It is difficult to compare costs of raw materials because in 
some locations Javex would be able to purchase chlorine and caustic 
soda at lower delivered costs than potentially competitive producers 
in the U.S.A. and at other locations the costs would be higher. More= 
over, chlorine is purchased in essentially a 100 per cent concentration 
and caustic soda is usually obtained as a 50 per cent solution, or, 
less frequently, as a 73 per cent solution. the other hand, sodium 
hypochlorite in the concentrations sold at retail is a very dilute 
solution, a large part of whose weight is water. The relatively small 
differences in costs that may exist for the principal raw materials 
would be of less importance than other factors and would not always be 
to the disadvantage of Canadian producers. 


From the discussion at the hearing it appears that the threat 
of imports from the U.S.A. occurs in only a few areas near the Canada- 
U.S.A. bordere To some extent the vulnerability of these areas may 
be occasioned by the pricing policy of the company. In maintaining 
uniform delivered prices within fairly large market areas the company 
must charge more than the price f.o.b. plant plus freight at some 
locations in order to average delivery costs within an area. 


The protection afforded by freight charges, however, is con- 
siderable in most of the major market areas. The discussion of this 
factor in the section dealing with chlorine and caustic soda indicates 
that Canadian chlorine-caustic soda producers have an advantage over 
U.S. competitors at most consuming locations. The much greater di-~ 
lution in which sodium hypochlorite is shipped and the additional 
weight of retail packages involved would enhance these advantages to a 
considerable degreee 


The high cost of transportation has given rise to a striking 
similarity in the organization of the industry in Canada and in the 
U.S.A. In each country there is only one company which produces on a 
national scale and in each there are large numbers of local brands 
manufactured for distribution within local market areas. Furthermore, 
even the national producers forego some economies of scale because of 
the overriding importance of freight charges. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 22, p. 3260 
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Javex informed the Board that location of a sodium 
hypochlorite plant was determined by taking into account both distance 
from suppliers and, more importantly, distance from the market for the 
finished product. Its spokesman said that charges on outbound freight 
on the finished product was about three and one-half times the cost of 
inbound freight on the rew materials, (1 


He also said: 


"Plant location is...to some extent dictated by location of 
yaw material suppliers. Freight on our finished product has, 
however, been an even greater factor, and has prevented con- 
centrating production at one or two central points."(2 


The effect of "overflow" advertising from the U.S.A. would 
appear to be a factor of relatively minor importance, The fact that 
there is only one national brand in the U.S.A. would tend to minimize 
the competition which might arise out of this. Moreover, the adver- 
tising by the Javex Company has apparently been very successful in 
establishing that brand name in the minds of Canadian consumers. The 
spokesman for Javex said: 


"a trade name ig something of great value,...they [Javex 
Company Limited/ have a trade name which has been so widely 
accepted as to almost 1a} ta a generic term itself over a 
large part of Canada."\3 


At the hearing in November 1962, the spokesman for Javex 
said that when sodium hypochlorite is put up in retail packeges, as is 
most of the company's output, it might be classified under heading 
38.11 of the B.T.N., as a packeged disinfectant. The spokesman for 
the Industry Committee stated that such a problem of classification 
appears to have arisen in some countries which use the B.T.N. He in— 
formed the Board that for example, in the U.K., heading 38.11 is di- 
vided into two categories, one of which relates to unmixed products 
put up in forms or packings for sale at retail. The chemicals in this 
category bear the same rates as they do under their relevant B.I.N. 
heading, when not packed for e279 at retail. The second category 
under 38.11 applies to "other". “a 


OTHER CHLORITES AND HYPOCHLORITES 


At the public hearing, in September 1962, the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association informed the Board that its members used sodium 
chlorite chiefly as a slimicide, but also as a bleach. The Associ- 
ation was opposed to any ia C) in the rates of duty for the 
chemicals used by its members. -) 


(1) Transcript, Vole R29 Pe 3275 

(2) Same , Vol. 225 Pe 3250 

13 Same, Vol. 22, pe 3282 

(4) Same, Vol. 109, p. 16548 and following 
(5) Same , Vol. 855 Pe 13006 
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The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed sodium chlorite 
as a chemical used in herbicides. In its submission the Federation 
indicated that the product was entered free of duty, under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, under end-use item 791 and urged that end-use 
treatment for chemicals of cia) 9 hppa to agriculture be continued with 
free entry under all Tariffs. (1 


Sodium chlorite is not known to be made in Canada. Imports, 
which had been valued at around $50,000 annually in the mid-fifties, 
have risen sharply and in 1963 had a value of $185,000. It is now 
entered under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. If used as a material for pesticides, it may be entered free 
of duty under tariff item 791. 


Javex Company Limited proposed rates of 15 pce, BP. and 
20 peCey M.F.N., for all bleaching chemicals which the company deemed 
to be competitive with products which it manufactured.(2) Lithium 
hypochlorite was one of the chemicals to which Javex made specific 
reference. It is now entered under tariff item 208t, with rates of 
Free, BePey and 15 PeCey M.F.N. 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to products of heading 28.31. 


At the hearing in January 1961, the spokesman for the 
Industry Committee said: 


"The Committee believes that all commercially significant 
products of Heading No. 28.31 are dealt with in briefs which 
the Board has received for this hearing. While sodium chlorite 
has previously been reported, it does not appear to have suffi- 
cient importance for the reporting company to come forward at 
this time with proposals for duty treatment. 


"In these circumstances, the Committee recommends that it 
and unreported products of the classification be subject to 
the tariff provided for Heading No. 28.31 £15 pecey BoP. and 
20 PeCey M.F.N,/" sy 


The Industry Committee did not indicate why rates of 15 p.cCe, 
BeP. and 20 peCe, MF.N., would be appropriate specifically for sodium 
chlorite or any other chlorite or hypochlorite. Its general position 
was that products whose economic importance was small or negligible, 
or on whose behalf no other submission had been made for any other 
reason, should be dutiable at the rates recommended. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 110, p. 16632 
(2) Same 9 Vol. 739 Pe 11072 
(3) Same, Vol. R2y Pe 3172 
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CHLORATES AND PERCHLORATES — B.T.N. 28 .32 


The products classified by heading 28.32 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature are the metallic salts of chloric acid and of per= 
chloric acid, At the public hearing in January 1961, representations 
were received by the Board on potassium chlorate and sodium chlorate, 
which were stated cy omens only two products of commercial importance 
under this heading.\1) The Industry Committee recommended that all of 
the other chlorates and perchlorates be dutiable at rates of 15 p.ce; 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. in an item worded like B.T.N. heading 28.32. 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


The Product and the Market 


Potassium chlorate is a white crystalline material which is 
soluble in water and which acts as a powerful oxidizing agent. 
It is manufactured by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium 
chloride and is produced in two grades, powder and crystal, identical 
in chemical analysis but differing in physical form, The powder is 
used in manufacturing matches; the crystals are used in the manufacture 
of pyrotechnics and pharmaceuticals, Potassium chlorate is also used 
in textile printing and dyeing. There were said to be no substitutes 
for the chemical in matches but other products can be substituted in 
dyeing although at higher cost. 


The sole Canadian producer of potassium chlorate is the 
Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited (Erco) which produces 
both grades at its plant at Buckingham, Quebec. 


At the public hearing the company spokesmen said that approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the Canadian market is supplied by imports. 
This suggests a market for more than one million pounds of potassium 
chlorate, valued at about $150,000. Canadian consumption was said to 
have been relatively stable over a period of several years. 


The Erco spokesman stated that at least 90 per cent of Cana- 
dian consumption of potassium chlorate is for the manufacture of matches. 
The available data support this estimate. With the exception of the 
fairly small requirements of a match manufacturing plant at Mission, 
B.C., the Canadian market is entirely in Ontario and Quebec, 


Imports of potassium chlorate between 1958 and 1963 have 
varied from 47,000 to 116,000 pounds, valued at $6,000 to $21,000. 
Except for very occasional small importations from other countries, all 
imports have been from the U.S.A. and Switzerland. Although France, 
Italy and East Germany, among others, were said by the Erco spokesman 
to be potentially competitive, these countries had not been a factor in 
supplying the Canadian market up to the time of the hearing and have 
not exported to Canada since the hearing. Most imports were said to be 
for use by manufacturers of matches, particularly in Quebec. Erco indi- 
cated that there have been exports to Turkey and South America, 2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 23, pe 3304 
(2) Same, Vol. 23, p. 3312 
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Imports of Potassium Chlorate by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-63 


U.S.A, Switzerland Total 

1000 lb. '000 lb. 1000 lb. $'000 
1953 ae 1,6 98 1 Py 
1955 43 66 132 LGS7/ 
1957 $Y 109 143 19.3 
1959 20 66 87 12.6 
1961 57 L4 101 Nyy: 
1962 71 45 116 21.0 
1963 * 25 4,7 5.8 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8329 


Prices of match grade, powdered potassium chlorate have been 
stable and unchanged for some years both in Canada and the U.S.A. In 
1963, in drums, in carload lots, f.o.b. works, the price was $12.75 
per hundredweight in the U.S.A. or $13.75 per 100 pounds, expressed in 
Canadian funds, The price of the Canadian product was said to be de- 
signed to obtain for it as large a share as possible of the Canadian 
market, 


Producers in the U.S.A. were said to be located at Niagara 
Falls, New York, Anderson, Nevada and Portland, Oregon. The British 
Columbia market is supplied by the Canadian producer under a contract 
to supply all plants of a match manufacturer who also operates plants 
at Pembroke, Ontario, and Berthierville, Quebec. Erco would appear to 
have a freight-cost advantage, relative to producers in the U.S.A., in 
supplying most of the major consumers of the chemical, All imports in 
recent years have been entered in Ontario and Quebec. 


Tariff Considerations 


Potassium chlorate is entered under tariff items 208t or 209d, 
free of duty under the British Preferential Tariff and dutiable at 15 
p.c. under the Most~Favoured-Nation Tariff. If not further prepared 
than ground, it comes under tariff item 209d "Potash, chlorate of, not 
further prepared than ground"; if further processed, it would be clas- 
._ sified under item 208t because it has not been ruled by the Department 
of National Revenue to be of a kind produced in Canada. Occasional 
duty-free imports which are reported from M.F.N. countries are probably 
entered under some end-use item such as 791. 


The only submission relating specifically to this product was 
by Erco, which proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P., and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
should be applicable to potassium chicraves cl) Although no specific 
classification proposal was made, it was apparently intended that these 
rates should apply to an item worded like B.T.N. heading 28.32, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 23, p. 3305 
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In a general submission on products of concern to the company, 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited (Cominco) 
indicated an interest in potassium chlorate. In its submission, Cominco 
stated that it was opposed to any recommendations which were likely to 
cause retaliatory increases in duties by countries to which Canadian 
products are exported or to cause increases in costs of production in 
Canada. 


The principal argument advanced by Erco in support of the 
proposed increase of 5 p.c. in the M.F.N. rate of duty was that this 
might increase by one-half cent per pound the delivered cost of European 
potassium chlorate in Canada, and thus tend to limit its importation and 
therefore increase the company's share of the Canadian market, The pro- 
posed increase from free entry to 15 p.c. under the B.P. Tariff was said 
to be in fear of "British ingenuity." 


At the time of the hearing Erco claimed to be supplying about 
90 per cent of the Canadian market. Switzerland and the U.S.A. were the 
only other sources of supply. The Erco spokesman said that the product 
was not produced in the U.K. or any other Commonwealth country; there 
would appear, therefore, to be no reason for the additional protection 
requested under the B.P. Tariff. If the increase from 15 p.c. to 20 p.c. 
in the M.F.N. rate resulted in a complete displacement of imports from 
Europe by Erco's production, it would increase the company's sales in 
Canada by $3,000 to $7,000 annually, If the increase in the M.F.N. rate 
resulted in displacement of all imports, it would, in the five years 
1959~63, have increased Erco's sales, on average, by only $13,000 a 
year, It is doubtful if an increase of 5 percentage points would be 
sufficient to induce all Canadian consumers to purchase from the one 
domestic source of supply. 


SODIUM CHLORATE 


The Product and the Industry 


Sodium chlorate, a white crystalline material, is a powerful 
oxidizing agent. It is produced by the electrolysis of a strong, puri- 
fied sodium chloride solution, with subsequent crystallization, filtra- 
tion and drying. Its principal uses are in bleaching processes of the 
pulp and paper industry, in refining uranium and in the manufacture of 
herbicides. 


Until 1957 the only producer in Canada was the plant of the 
Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited (Erco), at Buckingham, 
Quebec. In 1957, Erco began operation of a second plant at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, which was said to have a productive capacity several 
thousand tons less than the plant at Buckingham. The company claimed 
to be one of the world's largest producers of sodium chlorate. A second 
company, Standard Chemicals Limited, began production at Beauharnois, 
Quebec, in 1959, and a third, Dryden Chemicals Limited, in 1961, at 
Dryden, Ontario. Trade sources indicated that a fourth company, Huron 
Chemicals Limited of Toronto, Ontario, would begin production about 
mid=-1964 at Marathon, Ontario. In 1965, it was reported that, by mid- 
1966, Erco would expand its Vancouver plant by 50 per cent, to an annual 
capacity of 36,000 tons, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 5, p. 715 and following 
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Erco stated that the combined capacity of its two plants was 
50,000 tons annually in 1961. Standard Chemicals! capacity in 1961 
was said to be for 7,500 tons and the company spokesman indicated that 
it intended to increase this to 10,000 tons annually by late 1962. 
The actual installed capacity at Dryden is not known but both this 
establishment and the one planned at Marathon are much smaller than the 
plant of Standard Chemicals, In 1963, as in previous years, Erco was 
by far the largest producer and seller of sodium chlorate in Canada, 
The output of the Dryden and Marathon plants was intended to be mainly 
for captive use by the pulp and paper companies with which the plants 
are associated. 


The Market 


In 1963, about 40,000 tons of sodium chlorate valued at about 
six million dollars were used in Canada, About 90 per cent of the 
total was consumed in the manufacture of wood pulp; most of the re= 
mainder was for refining metals and for chemical production, In the 
late 1950's, when uranium mining was at its peak, about 75 per cent of 
Canadian consumption was used for refining uranium ore, The sharply 
reduced production of uranium was reflected in the declining use of 
sodium chlorate by this industry, 


In the pulp and paper industry, sodium chlorate is used to 
generate chlorine dioxide for bleaching the pulp used in the manufac- 
ture of high quality papers. The only other significant use is in the 
manufacture of herbicides. In 1962 about 590 tons were used for various 
chemical products, including herbicides. 


Consumption of Sodium Chlorate, by Industry, 
1960-63 


1960 1961 1962 1963 


= tons w= 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 473 31D 591 ale 
The Minerals Industry (Pope dis ae oe 
Pulp and Paper 26 , 000 29,000 6 19955105 me 3 59/00 


Source: D.B.S., various publications 


The use of sodium chlorate for bleaching pulp has expanded 
very rapidly. In 1951, only 800 tons were used for this purpose; in 
1959, consumption for this purpose was 17,000 tons and in 1963 it was 
36,000 tons. This rapid expansion is expected to continue. The estab—- 
lishment of production facilities at Dryden and Marathon, Ontario, sug= 
gests further growth; moreover, new pulp and paper plants are apparently 
being designed to use sodium chlorate in bleaching processes, 
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Foreign Trade 


Imports of sodium chlorate were negligible until 1959; in 
1959 about 2,200 tons were imported, most of it from France, Although 
about 85 per cent of the imports in 1959 were entered free of duty, 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission (in RIPC 41, p. O2=)) 
reports that a large part was sold to pulp and paper plants. No 
imports have been recorded since 1959. 


Erco reported the exportation of relatively small amounts of 
sodium chlorate during the early 1950's(1) and again in 1959 and 1960, 
Standard Chemicals informed the Board that it exported between 10 and 
12 per cent of its output to the U.S.A.(2) United States import sta- 
tistics record increasing imports from Canada, which by 1963, had 
reached about 1,600 tons and in 1964, approximately 1,500 tons. How- 
ever, relative to domestic use these were small, less than five per 
cent of Canadian consumption. 


Both the Erco and Standard Chemicals spokesmen agreed that 
about 80 per cent of the sodium chlorate that was consumed in Canada 
would qualify for drawback of duty, if imported. The Erco spokesman 
drew the Board's attention to the fact that dumping duties, if imposed, 
would also be entitled to drawback.(3) Following a complaint by Erco 
of dumping, an investigation by the Department of National Revenue did 
not reveal evidence to support the complaint. (4 


Pricing Policy and Prices 


Sodium chlorate is sold both in Canada and in the U.5S.A., 
f.o.b. works, freight equalized, An exception to this, in Canada, was 
for sales to uranium producers, Because of that industry's concentra- 
tion near Elliott Lake, Ontario, Erco established a warehouse nearby 
and sales to uranium producers were on a delivered price basis. Bulk 
shipments are in specially constructed tank cars, hopper cars and tank 
trucks. The product is also sold in drums, 


In Canada, sodium chlorate, in carload lots, has been priced 
at 7.5 cents a pound, for the bulk product and 9.3 cents a pound, in 
drums, f.0.b. works, since 1959. The comparable price in the U.S.A., 
in drums, was 9.0 cents a pound (U.S. funds) until 1964. In 1964 the 
price rose to 10 cents a pound, In both countries prices are slightly 
higher for sales by plants west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium chlorate is entered under tariff item 210, Free, B.P. 
and 12% p.c., M.F.N. It is also entered under end-use item 791, free 
of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, These items are re- 
produced on the following page. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 23, p. 3347 
(2) Same, Vol. 23, p. 3359 
(3) Same, Vol. 23, p. 3335 
(4) Same, Vol. 23, p. 3350 
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Most~ 
British Favoured~ 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 
210 (in part)...chlorate, bisulphite 
and stannate of soda.....ccccccccecce Free 12% p.c. 
791 Materials of all kinds for use in 
producing or manufacturing prepara— 
rations provided for in tariff items 
209b and 219a under such regulations 
as the Minister may prescribe......e. Free Free 


Both Erco and Standard Chemicals proposed that sodium chlor- 
ate should continue to be free of duty under the B.P. Tariff and duti- 
able at 12% p.c. Bras the M.F.N. Tariff, the existing rates under 
tariff item 210,(1 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association opposed any increases 
in the duties applicable to sodium chlorate, (2) ae did the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, (3 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture proposed that chemicals 
used in the manufacture of pesticides should be entered free of duty, 
The Federation listed sodium chlorate as such a product, L) 


The spokesmen for both Erco and Standard Chemicals stated 
that the protection now afforded them is "diluted" by the drawback pro- 
vision of the Customs Tariff as well as by end-use items. They said 
that they require the present M.F.N. rate to protect their large capital 
investment in plants, distribution facilities and research, technical 
and engineering services. They stated that the existing rate had not 
obviated the need to reduce prices to meet French competition after the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 


The companies! spokesmen said that in the production of sodium 
chlorate fixed costs are high and profitability is dependent on opera- 
tion of plants near capacity. It was also said that marginal produc- 
tion was relatively cheap and that profitability increased rapidly as 
output exceeded 85 per cent of productive capacity. This was cited as 
a@ reason why producers in other countries seeking to achieve such levels 
of output might sell in Canada at prices designed to obtain this busi- 
ness at the expense of the Canadian manufacturers. They also claimed 
that the existing drawback arrangements nullify the protection afforded 
by the anti-dumping provisions of the Customs Tariff Act, 


Although the various competitive threats cited in support of 
the rate proposals may be valid, no evidence was submitted to the Board 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 23, p. 3326, 3357 
(2) Same, Vol. 85, p. 13006 

(3) Same, Vol. 5, p. 712 and following 
(4) Same, Vol. 110, p. 16631 
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to indicate that the prices charged by the Canadian producers in order 
to meet foreign competition were unprofitable, At the public hearing 
the Erco spokesman said 


"the company...is one of the world's largest producers [of 
sodium chlorate 


"Under these conditions, disadvantages due to small-scale 
plants do not apply. Our plants are as modern and, we 
believe, as efficient as those of other large producers, 
Economies we have been able to make due to larger-scale 
production and improved efficiencies have enabled us to 
keep selling price increases to a minimum," 


Standard Chemicals cited the Lakehead as one area where come 
petition from abroad had led to price reductions, However, since the 
hearing two pulp and paper companies in this general area have acquired 
captive production facilities, indicating that freight costs probably 
had been substantial, Except for a few "exposed" areas, the location 
of the Erco and Standard Chemicals plants in relation to pulp and paper 
plants should give the Canadian producers a substantial freight-cost 
advantage to most major consuming locations, 


The available data indicate that the Canadian market has been 
expanding rapidly and the outlook is for further expansion. At the 
same time there appear to have been no imports since 1960 and exports 
to the U.S.A. have been increasing in recent years, The larger Cana- 
dian market has been supplied entirely by domestic producers. Since 
the hearing, early in 1961, new plants have been erected at Dryden 
and Marathon, Ontario and, as noted above, Erco has announced an ine 
crease of 50 per cent in the capacity of its Vancouver plant. 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28,32 


A number of other chlorates and also various perchlorates 
would be classified by an item worded like B.T.N. heading 28.32. No 
submissions were made to the Board concerning any of these, nor was 
any indication given that any of them are of economic significance in 
Canada, The Industry Committee, consistent with its other, similar 
proposals, recommended that these other products should be dutiable at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., under an item worded like 
heading 28,32 of the B.T.N. "chlorates and perchlorates", No reasons 
were given why these or any other rates were appropriate particularly 
for the products concerned, 


Perchlorate of ammonia, when imported by manufacturers of 
explosives for use exclusively in the manufacture of such articles in 
their own factories, is specifically provided for under tariff item 
758, free of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, It is understood 
that this provision is essentially inactive, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 23, p. 3326-7 
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BROMIDES, OXYBROMIDES, BROMATES AND PERBROMATES, 
AND HYPOBROMITES ~ B.T.N. 28,33 


The products classified by heading 28.33 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature are numerous, but most are of little economic im~ 
portance, The available information indicates that the following are 
fairly significant: potassium bromide, sodium bromate and sodium 
bromide. However, the data are incomplete and others may also be of 
significance. None of the chemicals of heading 28.33 are known to be 
made in Canada, 


At the public hearing, on February 6, 1961, the spokesman for 
Dow Chemical Canada Limited said Dow Chemical produced a large number 
of these chemicals at Midland, Michigan and that the Canadian company 
sold them in Canada, He referred to potassium bromate, potassium bro= 
mide and sodium bromate as being the only ones that were of substantial 
economic significance, He estimated Dow's total sales of all chemicals 
of the group, in Canada, at about $200,000 annually, and that sales in 
Canada of each of the three important chemicals were less than $50,000 


annually, 


Sodium bromate appears to be commercially the most important, 
The value of imports was between $65,000 and $90,000 annually, in the 
five years 1959-63. The principal use of the product seems to be in 
the toilet preparations industry. The spokesman for Dow Chemical said 
the product was used in the manufacture of hair=waving preparations and 
for refining gold. The available data show the U.K., the Netherlands 
and the U.S.A. as the countries of origin, but do not indicate the 
relative importance of each of these countries as suppliers of the 
Canadian market. The spokesman for Dow Chemical suggested that the 
U.S.A. is the principal source of supply. 


Imports of sodium bromide have been increasing, but vary 
greatly from year to year. In 1963, they were more than 100,000 pounds, 
valued at slightly more than $36,000. The U.K. is the major supplier 
in most years, with the U.S.A. the only other country of origin. The 
principal use of the chemical is in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products. In most recent years, the pharmaceutical industry accounted 
for between two-thirds and three-quarters of the imports. Sodium bro- 
mide is used in photographic materials and is a raw material for the 
production of other bromides. 


The data relating to other chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28,33 

are few and intermittent. Potassium bromide imports were valued at 
approximately $33,000 in 1960 but no later data are available, Potas- 
sium bromide is used largely in photographic paper emulsions and pharma 
ceuticals, 


Although potassium bromate was cited as being one of the more 
significant chemicals of the group, the available import data indicate 
that imports do not occur in every year, and that they vary widely and 
do not approach $10,000 in annual value, 


174, 
Tariff Considerations 


All the chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28.33, that are known to 
be imported, are entered under item 208t at Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., though it is possible that the duty-free provision for "crude 
bromides" under tariff item 208w2 might apply to some products which 
would be classified by this heading. 


At the public hearing, the spokesman for Dow Chemical Canada 
Limited said: 


"We would not recommend that these products be given except- 
ional treatment at lower rates than the heading /15 p.c., B.P. 
and: 20%p.sce, M.F.N./ --e If, however, other interested parties 
or users feel there is a justification for a lower rate, we 
would not object. 

",.e if lower rates are recommended by the Board for these 
chemicals not produced in Canada it would seem advisable that 
some uniform rates should be established so as to avoid dis- 
crimination between companies with competitive chemicals." 


Up to the time of the public hearing on February 6, 1961, no 
formal proposals had been received by the Board except for the "Com- 
pilation of Tariff Rate Proposals For Chemical Substances Under Tariff 
Reference-120", which was prepared by the Industry Committee and widely 
circulated, In this compilation the rates proposed for several prod- 
ucts of heading 28,33 were Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unchanged 
from those under item 208t. The individual products shown in the 
"Compilation" were: 


ammonium bromide potassium: bromide 
cadmium bromide sodium bromate 
calcium bromide sodium bromide 
copper bromide strontium bromide 
potassium bromate zinc bromide 


The list includes all of the chemicals of the group known to be of any 
economic importance, as well as others for which no data are available, 


This compilation also showed the Industry Committee's rate 
proposal for all other products of the group to be 15 p.c., B.P. and 
LOND e Cog Mel eNe 


The Dow Chemical spokesman prefaced his statement at the 
hearing, saying: 


"My company did not submit a brief on this [heading 28.337 
and we did not propose to do so, but in the absence of 
others I have some information, if the Board wishes it .n(2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, p. 3466 
(2) Same, Vol. 24, p. 3464 
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The statement which followed included the proposal that rates of 15 
p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. be applied to the list of products for 
which the Industry Committee compilation showed proposed rates un- 
changed from those under tariff item 208t. The Dow Chemical proposal 
was intended to apply to the products shown above as contained in the 
Industry Committee's "Compilation" except that magnesium bromide ap-~ 
peared instead of copper bromide. It should be noted that the com 
pany's proposal for higher rates was made in the course of the hearing; 
other interested parties, who might have taken exception, therefore, 
had no notice of the proposal. 


The spokesman for Dow Chemical gave no reason for the pro- 
posed increase in rates. The rates proposed would decrease the margin 
of preference from 15 p.c. to 5 p.c. The reduced margin might affect 
particularly sodium bromide, a large proportion of which is imported 
from the U.K. 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee was questioned why 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. were proposed for products 
not made in Canada and which were thought to be of little or negli- 
gible economic significance, He replied: 


"we have recommended the scheme whereby these products, if 
they do become significant in the future, request can be made 
for a lower duty rate if it is required. At the present time, 
if these materials are ruled at the heading rate [15 PeGes 
BePewana 20°p.Ce, M.F.Ne/; we feel ... that there is a greater 
opportunity for Canadians to make this material in the future 
than there would be if it was ruled at a lower rate."(1 


No commercial deposits of bromine chemicals are known to exist 
in Canada, and the size of the market for most of the products of head- 
ing 28.33 is so small that it is doubtful whether any of them will be 
manufactured in Canada for at least several years. 


At the present time, Canadian consumers who use these products 
are importing them under tariff item 208t at Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. If the proposals of the Industry Committee and Dow Chemical 
were implemented, they would become dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N. 


Many of the chemicals of the heading were said to be valued 
at between 36 cents and two dollars a pound, The proposed increase in 
the rates would therefore add substantially to the cost of Canadian 
consumers of the products. However, the increase would not appear to 
benefit any Canadian producer nor be likely to encourage production in 
Canada because of the small domestic market and the absence of basic 
raw materials, Most of the products are used in the production of 
photographic materials, pharmaceuticals and toiletries. The proposal, 
as noted above, would reduce the margin of preference, 


At a later hearing, in September, 1962, the Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association proposed that chemicals not made in 
Canada and which were used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals should 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, p. 3469 
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be entered free of duty under the B.P. Tariff a i 15 p.ce, under 
the M.F.N. Tariff unless otherwise provided for, 1) The Association 
listed ammonium bromide, lithium bromide, potassium bromide, sodium 
bromide and strontium bromide, as products which its members used as 
materials in the production of pharmaceuticals. 


No other representations were made regarding the chemicals 
of BTN: heading 26.00% 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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IODIDES, OXYIODIDES, IODATES AND PERIODATES - B.T.N. 28.34 


Of the many chemicals that are classified by heading 28.34 
of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature only two, calcium iodate and potas- 
sium iodide, were the subject of briefs presented to the Board, Six 
others were the subject of various expressions of interest: ammonium 
iodide, bismuth iodide, calcium iodide, potassium iodate, sodium 
iodide and titanium tetraiodide. All other products classified by the 
heading were the subject of general proposals. 


CALCIUM IODATE AND POTASSIUM IODIDE 
Calcium lIodate 


Calcium iodate is an insoluble salt whose principal use is 
in supplying iodine in animal nutrition. This chemical has replaced 
potassium iodide and potassium iodate which had been used previously 
for this purpose. Calcium iodate is a much more stable chemical than 
the other two and therefore is preferred for this application. 


At the time of the public hearing, February 1961, Mallin- 
ckrodt Chemical Works Limited was the only producer of the product in 
Canada. At the hearing, McArthur Chemical Company Limited informed 
the Board that it expected to begin production of the chemical in a 
short time. Mallinckrodt began to manufacture the chemical in 1958 
but achieved full-scale production only at the beginning of 1960, (1) 


The market for calcium iodate has been expanding since the 
mid-fifties. In 1959, the year before Mallinckrodt began regular 
production, imports were valued at $65,000. In 1960, imports declined 
to $35,000 and none appears to have been imported since 1960, This 
suggests that the domestic market is being supplied almost entirely by 
Canadian production, 


Calcium iodate is sold in Canada, f.o.b. Toronto and Mon- 
treal. Prices are not published but at the time of the hearing were 
said to be $1.55 to $1.60 per pound. Because of the relatively high 
unit value, freight costs are not a significant part of the cost to 
the purchaser. The spokesman for Mallinckrodt said that freight from 
Montreal to Vancouver would amount to only about five cents a pound, 
roughly three per cent of the price at plant. In the U.S.A., the 
chemical is priced on a delivered basis. 


Potassium Iodide 

Potassium iodide is a white crystalline substance with a 
wide variety of uses. It is produced in Canada by Mallinckrodt and 
possibly by the McArthur Chemical Company Limited. Jlodine was said 
to constitute about 80 per cent of the raw material costs. 

The product is available in a wide range of purities and 


other specifications for particular applications. Its principal uses 


ae Transcript, Vol. 24, p. 3489 
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were said to be in the preparation of photographic emulsions, as a 
feed additive and as an analytical reagent in chemistry. It is also 
used in pharmaceuticals and in various industrial applications. 


At the public hearing, the spokesman for Mallinckrodt said 
that imports were a relatively minor part of the Canadian supply, 
possibly five to ten per cent of Canadian use, indicating a total 
market in Canada ranging between $45,000 and $90,000 per year. Most 
of the market was said to be in Ontario and Quebec. 


Prices of potassium iodide are not published, but the Mallin- 
ckrodt spokesman said the price current at the time of the hearing was 
$1.90 per pound, in 500 pound lots, for the U.S.P. grade. He described 
the company's pricing policy as follows: 


"Tl would say it would be equivalent to U.S. price plus duty, 
freight, brokerage and possibly 2 or 3 cents for nuisance 
value. By tnuisance valuet I mean the trouble of going 
through and finding a United States Supplier and arranging 
to bring goods in. #(1) 


Tariff Considerations 


Calcium iodate and potassium iodide are entered under tariff 
item 7llcat ratesof 115/ples,;)BeP.candJ20iphcyjeMeh. No sCalciameiodare 
was ruled made in Canada early in 1961; before that it had been entered 
mainly under end-use item 219h, free of duty under both the B.P, and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, when imported for use in the manufacture of animal and 
poultry feeds, and to a much lesser degree under item 208t, Free, here 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Tariff item 219h is not within Reference 120. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Works Limited proposed, that both products be dutiable at 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.\2) These rate proposals were supported by 
the McArthur Chemical Company Limited. The latter company supported 
the use of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. \3 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
potassium iodide as one of the more important chemicals used by its 
members. The effect of its recommendation would be to support i 
rates proposed by Mallinckrodt, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 4) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture proposed "duty-free 
entry to all chemicals, antibiotics and vitamins entering into the 
Te eematg of livestock feeds or used for farm and veterinary 
purposes," 5) The Federation listed calcium iodate and potassium 
iodide as feed additives. 


The Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association also proposed 
duty-free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for all chemicals 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, p. 3482 
(2) Same, Vol. 2h, p. 3473 

(3) Same, Vol. 24, p. 3497 
Gymsenc.. Vol. Sis peer je! 
(S)'Same. Vol, 86, p..13033 
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for use in the manufacture of livestock and poultry feed.(1) The 
Association listed calcium iodate and potassium iodide as chemicals 
to which this proposal would apply. 


Thus, there were, in effect, two recommendations made to the 
Board for calcium iodate and potassium iodide. The first, proposed by 
the manufacturer and supported by McArthur Chemical and the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association, was for rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. under an item worded like heading 28.34 of the B.T.N. 
The second was for the creation of a new item providing for free entry 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for all chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of livestock and poultry feeds. This was the view of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Association. 


In support of the company's proposed rates, the spokesman 
for Mallinckrodt said: 


"Continuation of the level of duty specified by Item 711 is 
recommended on the grounds that it has been sufficient to 
maintain Canadian production against world competition, and 
at the same time is not so high as to bar imported goods 
from the domestic market. There has been a dynamic balance 
between imports and domestic goods with neither able to 
dominate the market.!(2 


He explained his reference to "dynamic balance" as "Another 
way of putting it might be this, that we canft put our prices low 
enough to keep out all imports; importers cantt put their prices low 
enough to run us out of business. '\3 


He also referred to cost advantages of larger producers in 
the U.S.A. and added: 


"We regard our present ability to participate in a duty-free 
market to be of questionable duration...we do not relish the 
prospect of competing indefinitely on a duty-free basis with 
foreign concerns whose markets and technical resources dwarf 
our own." 


Until Mallinckrodt entered into the production of calcium 
iodate, the company acted as a sales agent for its parent in the U.S.A. 
Therefore, the decision to begin manufacture in Canada could be expec-— 
ted to be of some advantage to the company. Although the company 
spokesman said it could not continue to operate in a duty-free market, 
he also said the company intended "to leave our prices where they are 
and go after the larger market which we now trust is open to us." 5) 
Apparently this policy has been successful in eliminating imports of 
the product after 1960. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 77, p. 11808 
(2esame, Vol, 2p. 3475 
(3) Same, Vol. 24, p. 3484 
(4) Same, Vol. 24, p. 3489 
(5) Same, Vol. 24, p. 3490 
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For potassium iodide, the pricing policy was said to be 
quite different; to the U.S. price was added the full amount of the 
20 p.c. duty, freight, brokerage and two or three cents per pound for 
M™uisance value". This policy, nevertheless, apparently was success-— 
ful in retaining 90 to 95 per cent of the Canadian market for the 
company and suggests that the company's location in Canada gives it 
an advantage over competitors in the U.S.A. This advantage would 
appear to be mainly responsible for the "dynamic balance"! to which 
the company spokesman referred, 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28.34 


Polymer Corporation Limited informed the Board of its inter- 
est in titanium tetraiodide. Polymer requested continuation of end- 
use item 851 under which the company imported chemicals free of duty 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, (1) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
expressed an interest in calcium iodide, ammonium iodide, bismuth 
iodide and sodium iodide. Except for calcium iodide, these products 
were of minor importance to its members. The Association recommended 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided 
for, for chemicals, not made in Canada, used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products. When ruled as made in Canada, chemicals 
would betdutiable tat Lo pier, “Bsr. sand=20iple., M.F.N. (2 Sodium 
iodide is ruled made in Canada, dutiable under item 711 at rates of 
V5. pect, @bels ye eospro sai sues 


The Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association also referred to 
sodium iodide as a chemical used by its members. The Feed Manufac- 
turers proposed an end-use item with free entry under all Tariffs for 
chemicals used in the preparation of livestock and poultry feeds, (3 


The Industry Committee recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 *pJcsjoM. Pen. .dorvallmaproducts of: heading (28;34cfor whiiehine 
other proposals were made to the Board.(4) Because most chemicals of 
this heading appear to be entered under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., this proposal, if implemented, would 
result in a substantial increase in the B.P. rate, a smaller increase 
in the M.F.N. rate and a substantial reduction in the margin of pre- 
ference. The spokesman for the Committee did not indicate why these 
rates would be appropriate for products not made in Canada, the com- 
mercial importance of which was probably very small. 


McArthur Chemical supported the rate proposals of the Indus-— 
try Committee.(5) At the time of the hearing, the company was prepar- 
ing to begin production of some of the chemicals of heading 28.34. It 
did not indicate why such a level of protection would be required. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 89, p. 13587 


(2yioane, Vols 87 6p. aloes 
(3) Same, Vol. 77, p. 11808 
CL yisame Vol, 20.5 p 37) 
(5) Same, Vol. 24, p. 3497 
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APPENDIX I 


Obavlsticar tables 


Imports 
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Barium, peroxide of, non-alcoholic, for the 
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Magnesium carbonate, basic or otherwise, excepting 
CRUE mC sally Om fe" 2 eth este apsiaiste terete olatereia ote a nee tte e 6 6s eee GuCe 
Magnesium carbonate, not further manufactured than 
ground, for the manufacture of rubber products ..... eee tk 
Magnesium oxide and magnesium carbonate, not 
further manufactured than ground, for the manufac- 
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SWS e ORL O | ales tates so ye acsitre apa ee a atanererevere iareis 194 
Pate Dac GOs tis, DE ey tot gine 2 scktes @ ates mie tatece cere 196 
Bauxite and alumina for the production of 
DUAL Va la esi tee eae nD 5 Pee we Bre rr ee ee avec terenaus rare gy ts 
Via Nivea Sighs) range me ee en wer EEE CR re CI er oe Le 200 
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less than 14 per cent by weight of titanium 
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Antimony Ox.del ).i6% «cs Himto bas USE SE ae ee eee 
Oxidenor copperte yon sce pleas sells so Baek saa vara nee 
Calcium molybdate, vanadium oxide and tungsten 
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Metallic elements and tungstic acid for the 
manufacture of metal filaments for electric 
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Table 1 


Imports: Barium, peroxide of, non-alcoholic, for the manufacture of 


peroxide of hydrogen, s.c. 8372(8) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Duty as 
De Camu 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
1, Total 
1953 6 i a2 a 206 15.0 
1954 - - - - - - 
1955 3 i eal 1 168 15.6 
1956 = = = = = - 
Lo, on - a oo = 
2e United States 
1953 6 a 023 iL 206 15.0 
1954 ~ ~ - - am = 
1955 5 1 ans ih 168 15.0 
1956 - — i Re = ao 
1957 - = - = sd sa 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8415 
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Table 2 


Imports: Magnesite, dead-burned, sintered, caustic calcined or 
plastic magnesia, s.c, 7262 (4) 


Tariff Item 296b(1) 


Duty as 
Ds Car On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ile & $71b. $ § 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
2953 13,602 398 203 396 59, 398 1360 
1954 te cou 406 sue 4,06 60, 885 15.0 
1955 Pa Pree hs 854 03 S54 128,120 15.0 
1956 =&_: 48, 120.—s—«1,590 03 1,590 238,504 15.0 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 181 8 205 8 1,264 15,0 
1954 105 10 209 10 1,465 15,0 
1955 89 7 08 | 1,104 15.0 
1956 265 12 OZ 12 1,764 LES o. 
3. United States 
1953 us ey er. 390 203 388 58,134 15.0 
1954 7,089 263 04 263 39,453 15.0 
1955 12,698 488 004 488 73,269 15,0 
1956 g35017, 727 206 727 109,084 150 
4 Yugoslavia 
1953 - - - - - 
1954 5,000 se 05 132 19,779 Me) 
1955 15,029 356 202 356 53,407 15.0 
1956 30,267 Wok e0e ak 109,672 i550 


(a) Beginning in 1957 s.c. 7262 was divided into class 7274 - 
Magnesia, dead—burned or sintered and class 7275 - Magnesia, caus- 
tic calcined or plastic 
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Table 3 

Imports: Magnesia, dead—turned or sintered, sate 7274‘) 

Tariff Item 296b(1) 

Duty as 
DeComou 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $71b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1957 20, 317 715 204, 715 107,220 15.0 
1958 27,941 1,064 508 1,064 159, 536 bes 
1959 355 2Gsenel, 25), Aaya 1,334 200,713 Lien 
1960 LAGS a5 fame TLO 20n 730 261,282 15.0 
1961 43,887 1,708 meyA 1 70n 255,676 15.0 
1962, 49,706 1,916 meyA 1,916 287,528 15.0 
1963005 BA, 005 sen L207 Raya 7207 170,505 14.1 
1964 55,509 1,918 03 TOT 7: 240,455 12.6 
2, United dom 

1957 45 5 ell 2 765 15.0 
1958 143 2, 004 5 iL 15.0 
1959 cL “ 005 sd 49 15.0 
1960 420 17, 204 i? 2,599 15.0 
1961 44 5: 006 3 403 15.0 
1962 7,258 241 03 241 36,189 15.0 
1963 691 33 205 20 4, 928 15.0 


1964 9 2 OL 56 14.9 
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Table 3 
(Cont'd) 


Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Los $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 


3. United States 


1957 ~=10, 407 ALT 004 447 67,037 15.0 
1958 13,980 689 005 689 103, 317 15.0 
1959 =28,611_~=—s 11,172 S0)a iLale. 176,522 15.1 
1960 36,875 e423 O04 1,423 213,766 15.0 
1961 34,909 1,450 004 eL52 217,816 15.0 
1962 33,923 1,396 204 1,396 209,446 15.0 
19%3 22,894 $70 20h 870 119,894 1338 
1964 39,198 1,441 004 eho 192,723 13.4 
4e_ Yugoslavia 
1957 9,866 263 03 263 39,418 15.0 
1958 =13,818 369 503 369 55,416 15.0 
957 6,612 159 02 159 23,894 15.0 
1060m 11,062 299 203 299 LL 917 15.0 
1961 8,809 245 203 245 36,757 15.0 
1962 4,460 132 203 132 19,827 15.0 
1963 4,409 R29 03 129 19, 350 15.0 
196/.a8 13,190 364, 203 364, 38,991 1027 


(a) Prior to 1957 s.c. 7274 was included in s.c. 7262; beginning in 
1964 renumbered as s.c. 472-78 
(b) Includes imports under tariff item 296k beginning in November 1963 
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Table 4 
Imports; Magnesia, caustic calcined or plastic, sc. 7275 (a) 
Tariff Item 296b(1) 
Duty as 
D.C. 10e 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Gollected -_Value __ 
Lbs $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
1. Total 
1957 2,108 130 004 130 Whe PY ag f= 15.0 
1958 2,753 118 Oya 118 17,701 15.0 
1959 4,943 171 203 171 25,680 15,0 
1960 5,701 202 004 198 29,730 15.0 
1961 5,673 195 03 195 29,189 15.0 
1962 5,427 21lR 04 212 31,894 15 a8 
2. United Kingdom 
1957 Al 4 09 4 530 15.0 
1958 48 2 o03 2 227 15.0 
1959 ~ a ” - ~ - 
1960 Z i! 206 x 38 Loan 
1961 - on - ~ - ~ 
1962 = - = = os nt 
1963 36 3 207 3 389 14.7 
3. United States 
1957 2,986 124 204 124 18,526 15.0 
1958 2,612 111 PLeyA sahil 16,678 15.0 
1959 4,837 166 203 166 24, 832 15.0 
1960 5,672 200 004 196 29,397 15.0 
1961 5,447 186 203 185 27,822 15,0 
1962 5,162 204 004 204 30,654 Lak 
1963 4,384 187 004 184 27,545 15.0 
4e Netherlands 
1957 66 2 03 2 301 15.0 
1958 22 al 03 af 107 14.9 
1959 35 uf 203 L 156 15.0 
1960 ss - - = a - 
1961 31 1 03 1 135 15.0 
1962 216 7 - 93 ff 982 15.0 
1963 Rl 4 03 4 558 15.0 


(a) Prior to 1957 s.c. 7275 was inaluded in s.c. 7262; beginning in 
1964 included in s.c. 472-79 
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Table 5 


Imports: Magnesium carbonate, basic or otherwise, excepting crude 


rock, n.O.p., 8.c._ 8374\4 eee eee rere? 


Tariff Items 296b(2) and 296c 


Duty as 
eG e Oe 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ie Total 
1953 637 48 .08 Ag 9,622 20.0 
Leen 132 52 .07 52 10,324 20.0 
1955 798 | 07 or) 11, 765 20.0 
1956 ea al 207 fat Te 20.0 
iiedewd 7 49 .07 49 770 20.0 
1958'>) 720 53 .07 53 10,629 20.0 
1b, 607 51 .08 Rs: 95050 20.0 
1960 787 66 .08 62 12,356 20.0 
1961 (ile: 67 09 65 137,033 LO ae 
1962 707 67 -10 66 13,017 19.8 
1963 472 49 e160 46 fee e 20.2 
2. United Kingdom 

Ties 607 45 .07 45 8,972 20.0 
1954 713 50 .07 he) 9,844 20.0 
1955 719 52 .07 52 10,479 20.0 
1956 929 68 .07 68 133502 20.0 
Uy ley 294 42 207 42 8,336 20.0 
1958 605 42 07 42 8,440 20.0 
mg59 323 2h .08 21 4256 20.0 
1960 L8h 38 .08 23 6,607 20.0 
1961 433 By) .08 34 6,856 20.0 
1962 K2l 39 «09 OY. 75343 bbe Let 


1963 309 ou -10 28 ary A 20.3 
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Table 5 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
p.c. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000 
3. United States 
Uv bis) 30 3 a HS 3) 650 20.0 
1954 26 2 O09 2 480 20.0 
g55 78 6 08 6 1,286 20.0 
1956 29 3 LO 3 603 20.0 
1957 77 it -09 7 Diep 20.0 
1958 is/ ju! LO ima Ze Log 20.0 
1959 283 26 09 26 5 529k 20.0 
1960 303 29 09 29 59 1h9 20.0 
1961 340 31 09 on bs 7] Lye) 
1962 286 28 LO 28 5,674 LO 
1963 163 18 Fai E 18 3,660 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99, "Metallic salts and 
peroxysalts of inorganic acids, n,e,s," 
(b) Beginning January 1, 1958 includes former sec. 7260 


ibeae 


Table 6 


Imports: Magnesium carbonate, not further manufactured than ground, 


for the manufacture of rubber products, s.c. 7260(a 
Tariff Item 296c 


Duty as 
Dee. 108 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/cwt. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
dip Dove. 
1953 5 al. 10.96 * 9 205 
1954 al, % 1930 + 39 20 ee 
1955 1 * 15.08 * 37 Lo 
1956 9 ti eye * 2D OS Pa 
19>) i, ve 8.04 # 21 PAO yas 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 5 * 1037/2 = = 
1954 - - - = = a 
1955 ~ - - - - - 
1956 8 a: 7.96 _ - - 
Bd / alg ili igas, 
2. United States 
lee % * yf % 7 20.5 
ier 1 % 19.30 * oe 2052 
tip ois) ah * 50S * oF 19.9 
1956 n * Tee * Fas ESP S4) 
1951 ny % Te 0 #* vat} 20.3 


(a) Discontinued in 1958, subsequent imports included in s.c. 8374 


99943-—13 
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Table 7 


Imports: Magnesium oxide and magnesium carbonate, not further manu- 
factured than ground, for the manufacture of insulating 


materials, s.c. 7261. 


Tariff Item 296e 


Duty as 
arden. tele 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ #/1b. ¢ 3 
(000 ) (090 ) (090) 
1. Total 
1953 11, 967 548 205 - ash af 
1954 LoL 483 OL - - ~ 
1955 ~~ «10,195 475 205 = “ KE 
1956 L735 568 Pats: - - - 
1957 4,215 170 O04 = = - 
1958 Pag ileg 2 sO - - - 
1959 4,197 222 205 - - - 
1960 1,954 95 05 - es a 
1961 1,623 719 sO) - ~ - 
1962 1,040 60 206 13 US 912 L530 
1963 1053 154 aed 3 479 15.0 


2. United Xingdom 


1953 ~ - = Li 
1954 87 6 Pe = = ee 
1955 205 15 08 - = 2 
1956 407 ent 08 - = a 
1957 341 25 607 - = = 
1958 319 Pak UT - a je 
1959 394 ay 207 = = n 
1960 60 vp 06 = ds m 
1961 - = = “ ss pe 
1962 - = 2 = = ie 


1963 - ~ ~ - = ee 


LS 


Table 7 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DeCe. OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Aes $f #/1b. § & 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
53 11, 967 548 05 - me eas 
1954 al 228 477 Oz - = = 
95) 9,990 459 605 ™ = - 
1956 a Es ds 537 s05 ~ = JZ 
1957 33015 146 OL a oh a 
1958 2,398 106 Oya - ~ = 
1959 3,803 195 205 = = i 
1960 1,892 91 005 = si « 
1961 1,623 79 05 pat = 
1962 1,040 60 06 13 pipe? Db 15.0 
1963 1,053 154 015 3 479 15.0 
(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 402-17 
Table & 
Imports: esium oxide, s.c. 02-17(a) 
Tariff Items 208t and 296e 
Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
AG 6% $ $/1b. > $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le LOusL 
1964 1,252 618 ~O9 297 44,891 5 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 190 LL en3 4 699 18.2 
3. United States 
1964 7,063 574 08 293 44,192 Lek 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 7261 and 8375 


99943-—13% 
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Imports; Zinc white oxide, SeCe. 8193 (2) 


Tariff Item 242 


Total Imports 
$ 


1b e 
(000 


(000) 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/1b. $ 

(000 ) 

1. Total 
Ao ks! 22k 
oe 183 
pyl W & 166 
o1l4 186 
He 166 
au AL 
4 5S 177 
rah) 190 
py 199 
10 236 
elie 202 


2, United Kingdom 


al 
eta’ 
ple 
012 
ou 
209 
10 
12 
09 
209 
009 
209 


Duty 


Collected 


27, ne 
28,021 
22,905 
20,7755 
23,290 
20,753 
18,128 
22,165 
23,831 
29030 
30,175 
PAG a) EEN 


Table 9 


Duty as 
DeCem Oly 
Dutiable 


Value 


ee 8 @ @ 


BEEBKREBEREES 
ON 8 OWN UW DWAIN UT UT UN 


Year 


Mes: 
1954 
tie) 
1956 
oo 
1958 
n959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 402-21 


Total Imports 


Lb. 
(000 ) 


1,649 
173 
Ib senPs 
1,193 
1, 340 
1,186 
1,051 
1,232 
1,216 
1,500 
1,393 
1,349 


(000) 


222 
224 
183 
167 
186 
167 
145 
169 
152 
201 
190 
186 


Unit 
Valu 


$71b 


oD 


e 


Dutiable 
Value 


$ 
(000 ) 


3, United States 


eae 
224 
183 
166 
186 
166 
LA4 
169 
a5] 
198 
190 
184 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


Table 9 
(Cont'd) 


Duty as 
Deceror 
Dutiable 


Value 


® @ e 6 e tJ @ e t) e 
DOKAMNMNMANNANANNANnA Wr 


oh yas Susie 
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Table 10 


Imports: Alumina and Bauxite, n.o.p., s.c. 6001(a) 


Tariff Items 21] and 329 


Year Total Imports Unit Value 
lb. $/cewte 


(000) (000) 
le. Total 
1953 603 115 19.09 
1954 13,360 O37 2052 
1955 399 , 623 3,742 94 
1956 441,011 1,548 1.03 
1957 541,247 65135 1.13 
1958 301, 538 3,476 1.15 
1959 370,999 4,613 1.24 
1960 4,377,025 5 poke 1.26 
1961 S53 bal 5,029 1.41 
1962 443,218 6,452 1.46 
1963 369,165 5,696 1.54 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 2h 3 13.49 
1954 80 5 - 60 
1955 269 9 Bear 
1956 36 5 14.05 
1957 ral 6 14.44 
1958 7 3 15.14 
1959 16 5 10.50 
1960 18 3 16.58 
1961 66 4 6.42 
1962 17 3 17.26 
1963 iy 3 18.51 
3. United States 
1953 579 112 19.32 
1954 aroalel 276 4.51 
1955 91,982 ees Leck 
1956 71,581 122), aipyal 
1957 53,846 1,499 2.78 
1958 20,946 716 Br? 
1959 27,440 1,135 holy 
1960 30,868 1,176 3.81 
1961 29,143 1,782 6.11 
1962 29 ,870 1,859 6.22 
1963 21,486 L573 UASY: 


Year 


1954 
1955 
1956 
ay 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


yey 
1956 
197 
1958 
aioe 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


179,201 
262,966 
227 ,928 


152,665 
190,575 
270,876 
161, 316 
169,285 
141, 348 
146,932 
150,272 
119,680 
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Total Imports 


(000) 


4. Surinam 


56 
1212 
1,430 
15622 
shee 
1,672 
2,806 
1,681 
2,718 
25515 


5- British Guiana 


1,289 
1,889 
2,807 
1,737 
1,801 
1,516 
1,552 
1,868 
1,542 


Table 10 
(Cont ta) 


Unit Value 
cwt. 


‘72 
1.04 
1.08 
1.06 
1.07 
1.06 
1.24 
1.29 


(a) Prior to 1955 class entitled "Alumina n.o.p.'"s beginning in 1964 
included in s,c, 252-10 and 252-30 
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Table 11 


Imports: Bauxite ae alumina for the production of aluminum, 
s.c. 6002(a) “ 


Tariff Items 211 and 329 


Year Total Imports Unit Value 

Lbs cwte 

(000) (000) 

Lem loual 

1953 5,370,931 16,584 ASR 
1954 5 710,539 20,064 o 34 
1955 5,784,188 2154/3 e350 
1956 L, 5738, 263 2h, 635 052 
LOOT 455385973 38,831 86 
1958 4,332,992 30, 284 +70 
1959 4,143,996 Ble 35 - 76 
1960 5,920, 10 Sh Bp Por! aa 
1961 yet, 103 pert his, 1.19 
1962 4,025,145 Eby yo ras) e345 
1963 4,038, 800 Ol eeu Le52 


1953 
1954 
1939 
1956 
LoD, 
1958 
iN he, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


iby des: 
1954 
NS Ios, 
1956 
Le 
1958 
2959, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


125,020 
102,312 
183 

32 
128,416 
5 

2 
218,255 
2555 43 
272,613 


4,072,318 
4,281, 282 
3,662,022 
2,803,188 
OL EPA WE 
2,800,150 
2,506,788 
3,227,648 
2,007,779 
2,366,190 
1,483, 363 


2. United States 


1,619 
1,054 
4 


5 
Weare 
uF 
*K 


75165 
10,068 
9543. 


3. British Guiana 


10,783 
10,685 
3,180 
75453 
6,146 
7 623 
6,929 
8,199 
11,011 
13,385 
12,359 
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Table we 
(Cont td) 

Year Total Imports Unit Value 

lb. cwt. 

(000) (000) 

4. Surinam 
Nye 219559 1,334 Afert 
1954 565,461 2,735 48 
1955 Ol 321 25422 027 
1956 Sliiek 2,426 027 
1957 7h3 431 2,075 028 
1958 431,680 1,249 029 
1959 410, 340 1,190 029 
1960 436 , 263 1 2ho 28 
1961 ee fdrak 1,642 e 30 
1962 BY oA ea 1,274 0 34 
1963 141029393 Sey ss) ook 
5. Jamaica 

1953 ~ - = 
1954 111,866 3,054 2.73 
1955 25h, 5463 7 5067 2.78 
1956 BO lseor 11,879 3633 
£957 727 5893 255508 3.20 
1958 583,636 18,506 Syly: 
1959 602,102 19,072 3.17 
1960 836, 365 26 , 500 Sen 
1961 87h, 349 Pt hate 3.18 
1962 951,686 29,813 3.13 
1963 1,075,087 33,431 3-11 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 252-10 and 252-30 


99943-14 
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Table 12 
Imports: Alumina, s.c. 252-30( a) 
Varitt, [tem 217. 
Duty as 
DeC enol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
LD. cwt, § § 
(000) (000) (000) 
er OUaL 
1964 741,948 55,686 3°20 rk Ted 19.9 
2. United Kingdom 
1964, 2h 5 1972 - ~ - 
3. United States 
1964 386,244 14,360 ite L Le 19.9 
4. France 
1964 60 10 16.87 - - - 


2. Republic of South Africa 


1964, 80 4 peas = - ~ 


6. Guinea 


1964 H7,135 1,463 chine x : : 


7. British Guiana 
1964 335,505 9,876 29k - ns x 


. Jamaica 


1964 972,601 29,968 3.08 = = é 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 6001 and 6002 
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Table 13 

Imports: ‘cid, chromic, sec, 8026 (2) 
Tariff Items 216, ex 216 and 711 

Duty as 

DeG, OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Las $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
1, Total 

1953 900 225 o25 137 20,5295 15.0 
1954 842 209 $25) 1Al el 1h 15.0 
1955 13183 302 226 196 29,415 15.0 
1956 1,035 281 nea 234 Soy ety! 15.0 
1957 Pe a5e 308 Aad 238 55, 1G 15.0 
1958 852 231 eas 150 22,541 1530 
1959 1,143 308 527 201 30,253 156k 
1960 Tie Wat 306 ec) 188 28,184 15.0 
1961 1,304 364 se5 221 33,059 14.9 
1962 1,578 472 30 cpat 46,873 heed 
1963 1,761 532 «30 338 50,420 14.9 
1964 2,005 611 «30 374 Sires 15.0 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 311 76 2, = = a 
1954 242 50 2h ~ o ~ 
1955 186 44 sod - - = 
1956 27 Y 027 ~ ~ 
1957 127 34 226 ou ~ ~ 
1958 233 61 B20 = rs os 
1959 196 52 226 - - = 
1960 249 69 228 ~ ~ - 
1961 283 78 228 ~ - = 
1962 Shee 99 30 - - ~ 
1963 360 116 ,oe = = x 
- 1964 476 155 soe — = = 


99943—14% 
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Table 13 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected -_Value__ 
Lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 LAL 117 026 105 15, 752 L5e0 
1954 522 deb bo: 026 116 17,449 15,0 
1955 940 22h, 02h 182 27,314 15.0 
1956 961 261 Pde | 221 83,308 15.0 
1957 TOL5 ele APN! 236 35,424 15.0 
1958 610 167 ea | 148 MPR ANE ES 15.0 
1959 939 254 rAd | 198 29,890 15a 
1960 848 229 Bey 179 26,940 15.0 
1961 987 276 228 Pala SRO Al. 14.9 
1962 1,169 B52 ou 298 44,968 15.1 
1963 1,276 385 30 334 49,828 14.9 
1964 1, 385 419 «30 365 54,666 15.0 
Germany, Fed, Rep, of 
1953 145 BA 222 Be 4,744 15.0 
1954 109 25 VS) 25 Bs 1oe 15.0 
1955 56 14 025 14 2,063 15.0 
1956 Le 13 028 13 1,956 1560 
1957 9 2 025 2 332 15.0 
1958 9 2 Apa: 2 368 15.0 
1959 9 2 epatd 2 363 15.0 
1960 30 8 228 8 1,244 15.0 
1961 34 10 229 10 e515 15.0 
1962 40 13 032 13 1,905 15.0 
1963 13 4 30 4 592 15.0 
1964 31 9 028 9 1, 31d 1550 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c, 402-31 
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Table 14 
Imports: Manganese ore, SeCy 6216 (2) 
Tariff Item 335 

Duty as 

Decs OL. 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ #/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
is Total 

1953 132; 364 ea G58, 202 = = = 
1954 975925" 2,477 402 - 2 = 
1955 35055638 “7,335 $02 ve - - 
1956 21559558 9,137 202 ~ - = 
1957 262,637 7,520 202 ~ = - 
1958 64,129 f 1,723 02 ~ = a 
1959 236,909 5,017 Ue - = - 
1960 Tee See 544 $0c “ ~ = 
1961 1525032 935405 202 - - ~ 
1962 151,450, 4,038 202 3 1,090 32.2 
1963 AAS i fete Ges 202 - ~ - 
1964 125,627 3,945 203 3 388 15.0 


1953 2 iybay iz 210 - ~ = 
1954 151 14 209 ~ - “ 
L955 189 15 08 ~ - a 
1956 Gyiak 26 08 - ~ = 
2257) 237 30 o12 ~ - - 
1958 225 30 eu ~ = = 
1959 222 26 a kes ~ - - 
1961 87 =o 026 ~ - 
1962 e351 28 ect - - a 
1963 58 4 © 06 ~ - = 


20h, 


Table 14 

(Cont'd) 

Duty as 

DeCe 10L 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ibe ¢ #/1b, & & 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 OB5Z170 AAO. 202 - - - 
1954 64,609 1,590 202 = - - 
1955 94,403 1,948 a G9. - - - 
1956 188,038 4,105 202 = = ~ 
1958 22,088 768 03 = ~ “ 
1959 Riel lie Weed), 04 - - - 
1960 8,690 613 .07 - = - 
1961 LegTTF 692 05 - - ~ 
1962 56,026 1,540 503 3 1,090 32.2 
1963 33,069 1,108 OR = - au 
1964 13,318 903 a7 3 388 L536 
Le 5 Ghana 
1953 20,070 453 202 - <3 a 
1954 115200 249 4 07 ~ = a 
1955 1125022 «423297 202 - = hae 
1956 61, 375 a35s5 aO2 - es = 
1957 a5, 93L" 3,460 03 - = a 
1958 4,724 tga 03 “ - - 
1959 A352 549le 2,273 02 - pe. pe 
1960 44,798 811 02 - = pa 
1961 50,969 1,080 202 = = - 
1962 99,263 1,919 202 - = = 
1963 9,878 1,481 e0e - = pk 
1964 34,897 959 203 - - - 
e India 

1953 22,085 372 OF - < Ans 
1954 3,557 71 1 OF - = = 
1955 84,398 1,810 202 - = - 
1956 525399 . 1,091 202 - = = 
1957 39,269 fe 202 - a - 
1958 13,404 120 AG Ht - = pat 
1959 24,629 381 ale - ma = 
1960 ~ - = = o ee 
1961 ential 351 AGH ~= =< ee 
1962 1/35 25 501 = & pay 
1963 ~ - = = 


1964 eV peer 386 03 


Year 


L752 
195k, 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
707 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196k 


1953-56 
oes 
dO5S 
ee 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 


Total Imports 


Seis 
(000) 


1,480 
23,902 
52,968 
60,162 

h, 758 
11, 554 
3h, 061, 


LTS a 
13,816 


19,096 


1,0, 230 
13, Olid, 
33,571 
Panes 
11, 268 
31, 061 


(000) 


673 


ELS 
254, 
701 
460 
5&4 
878 


u/ bo. 
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Table 14 
(Cont 'd) 


Duty as 

DeceLon 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Value Value Collected Value 


“? 


(000) 


6, Congo 


002 
ries 
o02 
203 
Abe) 
Ao 


+02 


oO L 
AOe 


Te OLOcl! 


e® 
eo) 
ne) 
iy ae Ge Me ee ee 


(2) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 25840 entitled "Manganese in 


ores and concentrates" 
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Table 15 
Imports: Iron oxides, natural or synthetic, s.c. 402-408) 
Tariff Items 208t, 246 and 246f 
Duty as 
p.c. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
lee lotal 
1964 6,143 536 09 508 88,004 L763 
2. United Kingdom | 
1964 251 35 Bt by A 23 2,859 12.3 
3. United States 
1964 3085 353 Paul, 338 595430 17.6 
. Ger Fed. Rep. of 
1964 1,844 123 Od, 122 21,306 Lys 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8199 
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Table Le 
Imports: Oxide of cobalt, s,.% 3187 (4) 
Tariff Item 208k 

Duty as 

Deis o 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Sollected Value 
i dey $ &71b, $ g§ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
1, Total 
1953 29 48 iD 68 os = ‘sxe 
1954 7. 14 2.08 7 720 10,0 
1955 8 20 2.56 20 2,049 10.0 
1956 ila 27 2.39 26 2,633 10.0 
1957 10 20 1.89 Abs 1,683 10,0 
1958 16 31 1.89 25 2,460 10.0 
1959 25 40 1.61 19 1,943 LOZ 
1960 20 25 Deen 5 524 10.0 
1961 28 oD te28 jh 426 10S 
1962 fiak 48 pL Raby, L 388 10.0 
1963 28 oh ee 2 255 L050 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 29 48 1.68 - “ = 
1954 4 q 1.69 - ” - 
1955 = = = = = = 
1956 - 1 1.78 - = - 
1957 2 3 Nopee hs) ~ - - 
1958 4 6 1.44 ay = ae 
1959 5 EPs 1.46 . 24 Loe 
1960 aby 19 reais = - = 
1961 26 31 LaLe - ~- ~ 
1962 38 LL 1.16 ~ - ~ 
1963 26 32 L323 - = tbs 
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Table 16 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DseCen ol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value _ 
lb, & $/1b. $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1953 = = ~~ = = = 
1954 f) fi 2.69 f4 720 Waly 
1955 8 20 2.56 20 2,049 10.0 
1956 iGe 26 iy Aa 26 2,633 LOO 
1957 8 7 2.02 7 1,683 10.0 
1958 12 25 a.04 25 2,460 10.0 
1959 10 18 soe 18 1,819 10.0 
ie ‘, > 1e75 5 524 10.0 
1961 ? iets 6 103» 
1962 3 i Leer i 498 10:6 
1963 2 2 EPL] 2 255 10.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in S.c. 402-99, 
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Table. 17 
Imports; Titanium dioxide, pure, SeCs g178 (2) 

Tariff Item 242 

Duty as 

ter mest 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
hey & 471d, & & 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1962 Pha per cal BP bie 023 472 59,054 ee 
1963 6,735 1,606 ey A 809 99,174 12.3 
1964 B,07F 843 pyess 373 16,063 i269 
2, United Kingdom 
1962 yA Ps if 5,263 ace = a a 
1964 2,240 Pig At se - - = 
3. United States 

1962 1,639 165 20 1,65 58,122 Zo 
1963 2,945 794 Prod) 793 99,156 2a 
196 1, 386 361 226 361 46,553 12.9 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8181; beginning in 1964 renumbered 
AS SeCe 402-48 


Imports: 


Taritf< Litem 2h2 


Year 


ieee 
1954 
LoD 
1956 
LD 
1958 
a 
1960 
1961 


ie 
1954 
a ee 
1956 
aD 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


L923 
1954 
19>? 
1956 
oo 
1958 
197 
1960 
1961 


Table 18 


Titanium oxide and white pigments containing not less than 


1, per cent by weight of titanium dioxide, s.c. 8161 a) 


Total Imports 


(000) 


3,167 
9,129 
10,505 
12,598 
10,783 
8,165 
8,877 
7, 648 
8,067 


2,820 
3,381 
3,969 
3, 88h 
4,712 
L., 649 
1.959 
1? 053 
1,460 


5,647 
5,748 
6,536 
8,638 
6,071 
3,815 
Sy) 
3,386 
3,504 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
$/1b. 
(000) 
Oc eae 
rll) ela 
pls Dee 
pas okay iB 
ey. fiers: 
pAlie: 5.350 
14 3, Thy 
mls 3,895 
Bays Sere 
piles Bacus 


2. United Kingdom 


3. United States 


S72 
5,599 
6,315 
7,871 
5556 
35 (Ht 
ies 
Oe te 
3,500 


Duty 


Collected 


692,038 
6995892 
Wo9 tes 
993, 547 
694,509 
468,021 
486,877 
49,116 
#50, 137 


692,038 
699,892 
189, a3 
983,838 
Soh hi2 
467,959 
440,204 
422,086 
437,809 


Duty as 
DiC. OS 
Dutiable 


Value 


fey 

dO 
e e e e e ° ® e e 
NSN NSN TST No ee 


(a) Beginning in 1962 s.c. 8181 is divided into s.c. 8178 - Titanium, 
pure, and s.c. 8953 — Titanium, extended 


yal 


Table 19 

Imports: Oxide of tin, s.c, g19z (2) 

Tariff Item 208r 

Duty as 
Dele eo. 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ADs S 471d. $ $ 
(090) (000) (000 ) 
Ly eloba 

1953 61 55 91 if teal 15.0 
1954 fA 62 289 1 shee 1G 
LS55 53 50 aA e 55 Mish d! 
1956 64 63 098 1 122 15.0 
1957 LL Al a935 1 93 15.0 
1958 61 60 98 ‘By 1,615 S20 
1959 Li 45 1.01 12 LeehD 1520 
1960 39 40 1402 10 iN ya¥h 15.0 
1961 50 58 136 16 2,409 15.0 
1962 5h 69 1.29 16 25067 15.0 
1963 De 67 line 7 19 2,854 15.0 


2. United Kingdom 


53 60 eu ool ~ - = 
1954 70 62 288 ~ a = 
1955 53 49 09 = = = 
1956 63 62 298 - ~ ~ 
1957 43 40 ® 93 a Soe ac 
1958 53 49 092 a = = 
£959 B5 33 093 - - = 
1960 52 pL 09 = = ~ 
1961 40 42 1.05 = = = 
1962 45 54 1320 - “ - 


1963 42 48 1716 


PAW 


Table 19 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DeCemol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value _ 
1b. $ *71b. $ $ ; 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1953 1 1 89 az ae 15.0 
1954 1 1 1.00 it Lit aay 
1955 i x 1.04 : 25 Let 
1956 a af 1.09 uf 22 15.0 
1957 ut 1 1.04 1 93 15.0 
tie bys. 8 an 1.39 1a 1015 15.0 
1959 9 a2 Le32 RR LsTiS 1570 
1960 1 10 1.42 10 1,444 £5 50 
1961 10 16 1.60 16 2,409 15.0 
1962 9 16 el 16 2, 367 15.0 
1963 11 19 1.70 ie, 2,854 GES, 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 402-99 


Zi5 


Table 20 
Imports: Litharge, s.c. 8171 (2) 
Tariff Items 24la and 241 

Duty as 

Decenol 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (090) 
l. Total 
1953 14 623 Pas fo ole 5 750 15.0 
1954 2,004 326 ms 14 Pa et 15.0 
1955 aap ial 365 An lgg 9 ns Pas, 15.0 
1956 2,104 384 1s 9 1, 360 15.6 
1957 2,299 384 Bild 23 35432 5.0 
1958 agod) 331 lL 14 2,077 15.0 
1959 forge 3 We 326 oy ay 2606 15.0 
1960 teas 187 et} 18 2,074 L560 
1961 16023 155 oL5 31 4,598 15.0 
1962 1,544 204 a fe 46 6,817 14.9 
1963 2,168 292 mr te fe 10,728 15.0 
1964 3,039 470 a 141 etl AD) 15.3 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 378 59 216 - = =. 
1954 541 84 ® 15 a tare ae 
1955 753 125 bie. ~ = ~ 
1956 58h 106 218 a a - 
1957 625 102 216 - am = 
1958 650 89 e144 ~- - - 
1959 182 63 e 13 oe E = 
1960 494 a. ol4 - ~ - 
1961 416 58 e 14 es? at ee 
1962 425 59 ol4 - ~ - 
1963 405 59 aa lirA - ~ ~ 


21h, 


Table 20 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
PeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total amore Va sess ete Value 
ice De 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 a 20o 215 aes > Yie\8) 15.0 
1954 1,459 242 ray 14 25137 15.0 
1955 1,354 Pa | Paleg 9 1,325 15.0 
1956 1,504 27h 018 9 1, 360 15.0 
1957 1,674 282 ealye 23 35432 sy ye) 
1958 1,725 243 yA We 2,077 15.0 
1959 Pega 263 lh aly! 2,606 L520 
1960 759 116 €L5 18 2,674 bey 8 
1961 605 97 016 31 4,598 15.0 
1962 636 103 216 27 3,925 14.8 
1963 766 142 el9 16 2,406 14.9 
1964 1,092 220 220 63 9,996 15.8 
Le Mexico 
1953-60 = = = - - - 
1961 2 % ral = bot ba 
1962 483 43 209 19 2892 15.0 
1963 998 91 09 ae, 8, 322 15.0 
1964 1,432 160 ii 7 11,445 148 
5. Germany, Fed, Rep, of 
2O53 = = - - - on 
154 4 1 Pal’ = = - 
1955 44 4 016 we - - 
1957-64 = o = - - - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as sec. 4C2=-57 also including former 
SeCe 8172 


nS) 


Table 21 
Imports: Lead, red and orange mineral, s.c. $1 2 (a) 
Tariff Item 242 

Duty as 

Deter! 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Sollected Value 
Lbs $ &/71b. $ 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
l. Total 
1953 PA ia 34 6 = 660 l2z5 
1954 189 30 216 2 263 12S 
1955 304 50 oi.6 3 359 12.5 
1956 427 fe) Paley 4 555 Lae 
1957 801 221 5 10 1,247 1235 
1958 985 128 e 13 3 341 1235 
1959 674 85 a 2 296 1267 
1960 780 107 old, 4 Say 1256 
1961 468 60 wi3 4 533 12.9 
1962 346 41 ei2 8 Drs 9 (8. 16.6 
1963 318 39 12 4 619 Lo. 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 182 29 216 Zs = S 
1954 178 28 Ate: = = - 
1955 290 47 216 - - - 
1956 405 70 Pg, - = ~ 
1957 747 111 ed - - - 
1958 955 122 73 = - - 
1959 664 83 eZ - - = 
1960 762 103 Aa A it gel 12.5 
1961 453 56 ® 12 = os = 
1962 304 33 Aah - - - 


1963 297 a5 12 
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Table 21 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
PeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Yesr Total Imports Value Value Sollected Value 
an dt &/1b. dé $ 
(000) (090) (000) 
2- United States 
1953 29 5 19 5 660 eo 
1954 11 2 AP Ae) 2 263 ee 5 
1955 14 3 2L 3 359 12.5 
1956 23 4 220 4 555 1255 
LOST 53 10 aes, 10 1,247 1S 
1958 30 6 19 S 3h, Lea 
1959 10 2 AOS | Pa 296 Leah 
1960 18 18 19 4 Ld6 12.6 
1961 16 4 026 4 533 12.9 
1962 42 8 ABE; 8 1,270 16.6 
1963 Ze 4 oad 4 619 Lee 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 402-57 


ey 


Table 22 
Imports: ‘ntimony oxide, s.c. 179 (a) 
Tariff Item 242 

Duty as 

Dele OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ie g &/1b. $ ‘3 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 129 35 25 9 1,067 12.5 
1954 279 68 APs 21 2,589 L235 
1955 286 68 2h 23 2,865 1265 
1956 262 63 aek 13 1,636 1235 
1957 366 87 ACMA 10 1,256 Lee5 
1958 B23 74 gee 8 942 Leap 
1959 apne ee eon 3 413 1235 
1960 437 97 e22 2 226 1255 
1961 359 90 GHD 8 O17 22.5 
1962 628 164 226 6 806 Za 
1963 649 183 28 5 662 12.5 
1964 730 331. AT TZ 9,695 1255 
2, United Kingdom 

1953 Th 18 on - = - 
1954 181 £2 res) ~ ~“ ~ 
1955 130 29 ce - - = 
1956 199 47 se = = - 
1957 247 56 6 aS oe ee =< 
1958 184 Pal one ~ ~ “ 
1959 300 65 eee = o = 
1960 253 56 022 - - - 
1961 steal 46 PGP AS | ~ ~ ~ 
1962 332 A rae ~ “ - 
1963 512 152 30 - - - 


1964 404 183 oL5 
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Table 22 


(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
Ds OC aeOn 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value _ 
Lbs $/lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 ve) 14 prs 8 Lee A bade: 
Vy 7h 20 eyes | 20 2,929 fF AedI 
1S A Zo 228 22 2,800 oe 
1956 56 ss Zo abl L,838 295 
iieey | a I8y APH 6 718 BP 
1958 yal 16 Ave. > BOT Bs, 
Loo 80 18 gee 2 243 te 
1960 139 Spb ee 2 226 bP i) 
1961 100 22 Ape i B42 12a? 
1962 128 3h Xe h ey: Abe gs) 
1963 82 eal Kip ae > 662 ted 
1964 122 65 pee 36 4,496 12.6 
4. Belgium and Luxembourg 
ee: z 1 AP ae u 65 le 
1954 2 ul 223 1 64, TS 
DD 2 i sa) a 65 bas! 
1956 fi 2 Ayah 2 198 Ls) 
LoD 20 4 seu 4 536 P36 
1958 68 14 220 5 605 doe 
do? 13 7 Bas, is 170 aa 
1960 Lh, 7 Haas ~ = —S 
1961 Ah 108 APD) L 175 tds) 
1962 67 18 ee ~ = 
1963 del: 3 APA - - ~ 


1964 2 18 noe 


Year 


tee, 
1954 
LD 
1956 
ODI 
1958 
1937 
1960-63 
1964, 


1953-61 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1953-60 
1961 
1962-64 
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Table 22 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
jepeery, fone 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Loe hey 
(000) (000) (000) 
5. Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
ae s cu - — ae 
63 14 e228 2s i 3 
Lh ile 26 — _ - 
88 19 22 o- = a4 
15 30 .68 2h, 2,942 12.5 
6. China, Comm. 
100 17 Daa 2 Pgs NOP es 
hh i oe / an - —_ 
L410 35 oe 18 eeeal aD 
ie ercance 
Lh 10 rp) = es e 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 402-61 
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Table 23 
Imports: Oxide of copper, SeCe 8188 (a) 
Tariff Item 208r 
Duty as 
DecenoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
ear Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $71b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 124 55 44 df 1,088 15.0 
1954 208 80 038 2) 790 15.0 
1955 149 Th 250 6 836 15.0 
1956 137 76 Ab: 8 1,248 15.0 
1957 186 82 ohh 14 AsQo> 1560 
1958 205 72 Rie ie: ff 1,082 Leu 
1959 115 46 40 6 15067 17.7 
1960 168 71 42 9 1,451 16.8 
1961 198 79 40 5 484 15eo 
1962 286 123 43 15 PSt PA 2: 16825 
1963 542 22h oAl 23 3,990 vee 
1964 320 167 052 34 6, 330 18.7 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 103 44 042 on ~ ~ 
1954 143 54 Ah - - ~ 
1955 130 64 49 ~ = = 
1956 126 67 «oo = a = 
1957 LL 69 e40 - - - 
1958 191 65 034 - - = 
1959 106 40 oor - < = 
1960 158 62 239 a = 
1961 190 75 039 = = = 
1962 275 108 40 - = a 
1963 502 199 40 2 306 12.5 


1964 210 102 049 


eal 


Table 23 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
Alc fei 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
ear Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ab, &/1b. $ § 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
3, United States 
1953 Pal i meal fi 1,088 1520 
1954 66 2), 40 5 790 £560 
1955 19 10 5D 6 836 15.0 
1956 10 9 288 8 1,248 T5200 
1957 15 14 90 14 2,035 15.0 
1958 15 7 49 “ig 1,082 15.0 
1959 9 6 259 6 1,067 Uy) 
1960 10 9 ooo 9 Tedon 16.8 
1961 8 4 ane 3 L484 15.2 
1962 15 16 1.04 15 2,720 18.9 
1963 30 aL Bali Pai le 3,684 Lec 
1964 90 56 62 34 6,330 ah AY 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 402-81 which also includes 
part of former s.c. 8415 


Bex 


Table 2h 


Imports: Calcium molybdate, vanadium oxide Fe tungsten oxide for 
the manufacture of steel, sc, 318 a) 


Tariff Item 208g and 490a 


Duty as 
DeCemon 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Alles es ?/ LD. a te 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le Total 
Ag 198 101 oD - os = 
1954 ea 7h, go = = A 
1D Mee) 17h, Eels - ~ - 
1956 322 367 eae - - - 
eg 286 L68 1,64 - - ~ 
1958 135 109 sol ~ ne do 
1959 76 83 1.09 # L0 igs pa 
1960 237 Sore VAS, - - - 
1961 1,7 8&8 1.88 - ~ ~ 
1962 103 160 Vee ) 877 16.6 
1963 148 198 aes! $ 1426 16.8 
2. United States 
MY BIS) 198 LOL ak - 2 
1954 1 Th onal = ~ a 
SEs) 129 17h ToD = ms = 
1956 gee 367 dies = - - 
a 250 ram 1365 ~ - - 
1958 lego 109 mysal = ~ - 
DY 76 §3 1,09 * LO 1 5ree 
1960 237 332 1.40 - ~ = 
1961 45 Bh Bip yoss' = - ~ 
1962 100 178 OES 4 5hL 15.0 
1963 148 198 a eS) 3 426 16.8 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c, 402-99 and LOh$99 
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Imports: Molybdenum oxide, s.c. 8 go (2) 


Tariff Item 208g 


Oa 
1954 
1955 
1956 
LoS 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 402-87 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


$ 
(000) 


Unit Dutiable 
Value 


Value 
$/1b. 


é 
(000) 


1. Total 


1.05 
49 
083 
07h 
084 
072 
Pathe: 
091 
-80 
ee 
oe 

1.44 


1.05 
049 
83 
07h, 


2. United St 


ates 


5 


26 
2h 


Duty 


Collected 


Table 25 


Duty as 
Dee OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


® 
oe) 


4 
rpRarimrrerans 
NO eH 


r 
oO 


~ 
Fight yt (ie Gos Road 
nF 


22h 


Table 26 


Imports: Metallic elements and tungstic acid for the manufacture of 
metal filaments for electric lamps, s,c. 6233(a) 


Tariff Item 316b 


Duty as 
DPC. OL 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Heda RHE Value Collected Value 
$ 
(000) (000 ) 
Le LOtaL 
VESTAS: CE a o ~_ aS 
L954 81.5 ~ ~ ~ 
Do 1,166 ~ = = 
1956 Lad ~ - - 
Jie f 1,422 as re a 
1958 1 5203 ~- hes = 
2959 eel o - oe 
1960 15200 ~ oa a 
1961 1,284 ~- re Se 
1962 1,791 * ak, eval 
1963 lepey iy at 165 21.0 
2. United States 
1953 Leute = - a 
1954 818 - wn = 
ieee. 1,054 ~ we a 
1956 1,397 - m = 
1957 1,338 s x a 
1958 L Ol 7 = Bas 
UES ew) 1,241 - i. a 
1960 Let ~ = po 
1961 a ig - = = 
1962 1,491 * M7 opal 
1963 1,683 a}: 165 21.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 402+99, 459=79 and 682=90 
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Table 27 
Imports: Zirconium oxide, s,c, 70164) 
Tariff Item 246a 

Duty as 

Yeeenou 

Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
ap 5 3 
(000) (000) 
Lge Lora. 

1953 23 ao 15138 520 
1954 10 10 499 De 
1955 19 Ww — 962 pee) 
1956 gh 7 852 5.0 
1957 2M aL 1,026 5.0 
1958 23 23 2128 530 
Bie at) By 39 i946 erie) 
1960 2h 23 the ale 2, eee 
1961 33 oS 1,627 Da 
1962 58 56 PyeDo 50 
1963 61 61 Shore Da) 


1953 ode 23 1,138 sm) 
1954 10 10 L199 550 
1955 19 19 962 5.0 
1956 ‘7 1 852 5.0 
1957 an) zak 1, 026 5.0 
1958 23 23 1,128 5.0 
1959 39 39 1,948 5.0 
1960 2h 25 1,169 8, 
1961 33 oy: a Sy 550 
1962 58 56 2,853 520 
1963 61 61 3,073 5.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s,c,. 272-99 
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Table 28 
Imports: Metallic oxides, NeePer Sele g199(a) 
Tariff Item 246 
Duty as 
Ta Gene 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dut iable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Sue! ib, caeato Sisal, of Soon 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1962 6,2h4 1.82 208 Tad bp) 80,397 16.9 
1963 Bg eC 5AL eu0 17h, Bi 832 Lie 
2, United Kingdom 
1962 659 50 208 h9 6,069 12 oe 
1963 Bod: a5 208 31 3, 863 Le) 
3, United States 
1962 Shore, 305 ASy) 300 52, 38h L7ce 
1963 3,186 1,03 co 338 59,467 Tec 
4, Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
1962 UE G8. 110 ar 108 18, 881 Lie 
1963 Adages &9 208 &9 15,762 Ze 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8189; beginning in 1964 included 
in s.c, 402-40 and s.c. 402-99 


227] 
Table 29 


Imports: Inorganic bases and metallic ea hydroxides and 
peroxides n.e.s., sec. 402-99\4 


Tariff Items various 


Duty as 
D.CaOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Lee roucal 
L76he 49,507 2,181 FOL 1,105 168,094 15.2 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 807 309 Seis} 19 RA1k 12.9 
3. United States 
1964 48,296 UR AS OL Cli 154,025 Loe 
. France 
1964 52 9 ey 4 6 756 1265 
5. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964 215 69 2 68 10,839 15.9 
6. Republic of South Africa 
1964 26 23 89 - ~ ~ 
7. Japan 
1964 106 © 19 18 = bs oa 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 


999 43—16 
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Imports: Soda, fluoride of, SeCe 3369 (2) 
Tariff Items 208t, 711 and 791 


Year 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


$ 
(000) 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$71b. $ 

(000) 

Ls Total 
o13 16 
o13 18 
si2 19 
ales 21 
Be 9 
ei3 9 
ein 10 
Ph We 15 
fie 20 
oto 39 
212 59 


2. United Kingdom 


- 10 
+10 
a 
pal 
Bibs 
12 
ol 
oak: 
aes 
e12 
eae 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


Table 30 


Duty as 
PeCe of 
Dutiable 


Value 


2e7 


Table 30 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
PeCce Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ ¢/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1953 112 16 ol4 16 2,766 17.6 
1954 116 18 Salts) 17 2,647 15.6 
O55 als pi 23 Agi lig ( 18 a,105 15.6 
1956 122 21 AO | 19 2,924 1503 
1957 40 9 en3 9 1,394 ibys | 
1958 29 8 028 8 eee 15.2 
1959 37 sGh 230 11 1,642 15.2 
1960 42 9 eee 9 Ee hey é 15.1 
1961 101 16 516 16 Pay AEP: 15.3 
1962 270 38 14 05 5,411 15.3 
1963 443 57 013 57 5,031. 15.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


999 43-16% 
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Table 31 
Imports: Cryolite or kryolite, s.c. 6003‘) 
Tariff Item 334 

Year Total Imports Unit Value 

1b, oP p/ 1b. 

(000) (000) 

LL, love 
1953 169 el eae 
Hoe 8,908 615 209 
LoD 6,806 4isy AA ED, 
1956 36, 620 1,210 ee 
Lb 31,835 3,308 e LO 
1958 13, 670 ize lf) 
1959 12,028 OL ( 08 
1960 16,678 887 08 
1961 8,067 685 208 
1962 10, 220 1,058 ale 
1963 9, ly Eh2 O09 
2, United States 

1953 169 PAL an 
1954 90 alebe oie 
1955 191 ak fs 
1956 216 30 ele 
1957 188 2h 8) 
1958 oot 30 Als | 
5g 245 30 elie 
1960 38h 6 mabe 
1961 28h, 33 aa be 
1962 439 60 elt 
1963 ihalise 15 AAW 
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Table 31 
(Cont'd) 

Year Total Imports Unit Value 

ib, @ 3/1b. 

(000) (000) 

3. Denmark 
1os2 = co a 
195k $, 218 80l, 409 
1955 1, 409 68 sal 
1956 qi iol €25 el 
1957 13, 39h 1,370 .10 
1958 9, 003 883 eLO 
1959 11,558 971 208 
1960 8, 845 688 PaO): 
1961 6,6, De 208 
1962 6,706 636 .09 
1963 8,426 686 .08 
1, Italy 

1953-56 - = J 
1957 9,438 1, 00% Pee 
1958 Bo See 209 
1959 22k Le 207, 
1960 7, 4h9 653 409 
1961 1,146 os BS Pa 
1962 3,062 360 2 
1963 ae 5 eL3 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c, 279-10 and 404-99 


eae 


Table 32 
Imports: Calcium chloride s.c, 8315 (a) 
Tariff Items 208al, 208a2 and 208d 

Duty as 

Decent 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value. (Gollected -_Value _ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
1, Total 
ooo 2 245 25.86 245 31,885 13,0 
1954 8 220 26.46 214 25,920 een 
1955 18 472 26.55 472 65, 965 14.0 
1956 30 853 28.48 843 119,411 14.2 
1957 45 15337 29.44 ig eke 187,141 14.2 
1958 34 15025 29.94 013 140, 338 13.9 
Lg59 36 1,037 28.78 1,022 138, 984 13.6 
1960 £5) 700 30,22 691 87,389 12.6 
1961 18 592 32299 529 70,819 12.2 
1962 40 1325 33.01 LeoL 170,551 6G pak 
1963 al 1,100 Berek 1,096 130,628 11.9 
1964 os UR kp al 36.00 1,168 151,049 12.9 
2. United States 

ihe 2 241 25.64 240 31,630 13.2 
1954 8 202 25269 196 24,523 2.5 
1955 17 L54 2622 L454, 64,680 lie2 
1956 30 853 28.47 843 119,401 14.2 
Ley 45 1,335 29.40 Ly oeU 187,093 14.2 
1958 34 1,016 29061 1,007 140,031 13.9 
L959 36 1,033 28.72 1,019 138,818 13.6 
1960 23 700 30.22 691 87,389 12.6 
1961 18 592 33.01 When 70,819 eee 
1962 40 i Ree By 93,0. 1,297 £70,552 igen 
1963 OL 1,082 3530 1,078 129,075 12.0 
1964 32 1,162 35.84 1,162 150,839 13.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-22 
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Table 33 
Imports: Chloride of aluminum, S.C. 3252 (a) 
Tariff Items 2lla and 851 
Duty as 
Pece Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 


Year Total Imports alue Value Collected Value 
$/1b, $ 


1b. $ 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
l. Total 

1953 1,233 12 .09 28 2,775 10.0 
1954 1,040 121 Aa: ea Aylee 10.0 
1955 1,684 134 08 43 4,335 10.0 
1956 2, 8%7 4,00 AAW. 46 4,618 10.0 
1957 2,904 393 014 50 5,022 10.0 
1958 3, 300 460 abs a7 3,686 10.0 
1959 3,287 453 14 30 2,999 10.0 
1960 2,430 349 ol, 25 2,514 10.1 
1961 330 25 °07 25 2,666 10.8 
1962 193 20 10 20 2,052 10.4 
1963 368 28 007 au 2,877 10.6 
1964 588 70 aie 50 6,165 12.2 


1953 1,233 112 09 28 PME AS 10.0 
1954 1,040 21 ole on PE ee 10.0 
1955 1,684 134 08 43 Ay 335 10.0 
1956 2,807 4,00 Bade 16 4,618 10.0 
1957 2,904 393 4 50 5,022 10.0 
1958 3,300 460 ol4 37 3,686 10.0 
1959 Be o31 453 014 30 2,999 10.0 
1960 2,430 349 gy 25 ren 10.1 
1961 330 25 Ao) 25 2,666 10.8 
1962 193 20 10 20 2,052 10.4 
1963 368 28 507 27 2,877 10.6 
1964 588 70 oie 50 6,165 1232 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-28 
g 


23h, 


Table 34 
Imports: Sal ammoniac, s.c. 8262 (2) 
Tariff Item 208j 

Duty as 

pecs Of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
LBs #71b, $ $ 
(000 ) (090) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 488 29 206 10 2,584 25.0 
1954 613 34 06 12 25913 25.0 
1955 566 33 206 15 3,849 2540 
1956 579 38 eg 16 4,059 25.0 
1957 548 oT SOT ay 4,340 2780 
1958 246 15 06 13 3,365 25.0 
1959 202 is 206 10 2,563 25.0 
1960 199 le .06 9 2,139 25.0 
1961 150 11 OT 5 135: 25.0 
1962 95 9 209 2 609 Pag ga 
1963 32 4 we 2 488 23er 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 336 19 06 - a s 
1954 363 22 206 = - - 
1955 292 18 206 - - = 
1956 325 22 sO7 ~ - ~ 
1957 296 19 oor > - ~ 
1958 24 A 05 - ~ - 
1959 39 2s 06 - as & 
1960 60 4 -06 - me a. 
1961 56 6 Pele) - - = 
1962 63 6 mile) - = be 
1963 24 2 08 - = &, 
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Table 34 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DeComon 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ibs $ #71b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 70 4) e210 7 1,780 250 
1954 12 2 els 2 540 25.0 
L955 65 rl ~ 10 7 1,691 25.0 
1956 50 7 ol4 44 TSE W | 25.0 
1957 193 1 208 15 B,1D9 25.0 
1958 59 6 Aste) 6 Pou 250 
1959 25 4 <1 3 866 25.0 
1960 uy 6) <6 3 673 25.1 
1961 11 1 oe ak 361 2501 
1962 5 1 gel cE 252 25 gk 
1963 8 a Sea 2 488 238k: 
Germ Fed, Rep, of 
1953 49 a sO4 2 £52 2520 
1954 Pie 4 | 9 Oy A 9 LSS pak 25.0 
1955 148 7 0OL a7, 1,634 25.0 
1956 142 7 005 fi 1,720 25.0 
1957 59 2 04 2 581 2560 
1958 142 {i 205 #6 1,680 2560 
1959 137 6 205 6 These 25.0 
1960 121 6 PO) 6 1,466 25.0 
1961 84 4 205 4 990 25.0 
1962 28 ak 05 L 357 25e1 
1963 - - - ~ ~ - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


99943—17 
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Table? 35 

Imports: Mere salts, 3.c, 837 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

Dec. bol, 

Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ $ 
(000) (000) 
Le Tote. 
1953 34 14 2,369 Gao 
1954 18 bbe. 1,936 16.6 
1955 ll 6 1,091 LBs 
1956 2 2 287 18.5 
1957 24 13 2,049 L535 
1958 11 7 1,169 15o7 
1959 6 4 684 16.9 
1960 fi & 536 15.6 
1961 4 3 578 16.7 
1962 Ve 2 336 led 
1963 10 g hss bot 16.8 
2, United Kingdom 

1953 aL #4 1 Ole 15.0 
1954 1s) 6 904 15.0 
1955 5 - 19 1.7 
1956 * * 20 15.3 
1957 17 10 1,437 15.0 
1958 9 5 781 15.0 
1959 4 2 309 15.0 
1960 6 2 449 1530 
1961 Ps 2 Pa iF 1560 
1962 2 - 56 sr 
1963 5 4 529 15.0 
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Table 35 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DeCe 0 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ $ 
(900) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1953 eat g 1,359 18.0 
1954 6 6 1,032 18.4 
1955 6 6 1,072 LSse 
1956 1 1 267 Lispyes 
1957 44 4 612 17 <0 
1958 2 2 388 Vie3 
1959 3 ee 375 18.9 
1960 - = 87 19.6 
1961 1 a 185 17.8 
1962 2 2 280 1Se3 
1963 3 D £25 1520 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


999 43-17% 
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Table 36 
Imports: Zine, chloride of, sec. $278 (2) 
Tariff Item 208s 

Duty as 

Drs OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected _Value _ 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 

1953 272 29 Aalal 22 4,345 20.0 
1954 296 28 09 16 3,220 20.0 
1955 257 28 “ail 18 35549 20.0 
1956 514 aye 80, BZ 6,320 20.0 
Lee Wd 323 35 ell 19 3,796 20.0 
1958 224 23 210 13 2,025 20.0 
1959 poe 29 209 ity 3,284 19i% 
1960 307 29 09 15 2,991 20.0 
1961 383 39 10 17 Bs270 20.0 
1962 436 46 eee 26 5,178 20.0 
1963 ALL 44 ell 22 4,304 20.0 


2_ United Kingdom 


Ieee S. 60 6 009 = - - 
1954 152 12 208 - - = 
1955 110 ll «LO = - = 
1956 210 21 - LO - ~ - 
rf 162 16 10 - - ~ 
1958 107 10 09 = - - 
ieee) 32 12 09 = - - 
1960 150 14 09 ~ - = 
1961 eer 22 10 = - = 
1962 206 20 10 ~ - = 
1963 223 22 «10 ~ - = 
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Table 36 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Va Value Collected Value 
Tbe $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 212 2h eit 22 Leeks 20.0 
1954 144 16 g17 16 3,220 20.0 
1955 148 18 elie 18 35549 20.0 
1956 304 32 make, 32 6, 320 20.0 
1957 162 19 mpl. 19 3,796 20,0 
1958 113 13 ab 13 2,546 20,0 
1959 161 13 208 13 2,581 20.0 
1960 147 14 209 14 2,760 20.0 
1961 22 13 rail ig: 2,592 20.0 
1962 182 20 ~alb: 20 4,059 2020 
1963 123 16 ob 16 3,252 20.0 
G a Fed 
1953=57 ~ ~ = a * “= 
1958 “A * 209 * 79 20.0 
1959 a7 4 210 4 103 18.5 
1960 als 1 oe 1 231 20.0 
1961 34 4 Pa ba Z 784 2080 
1962 49 6 ra 6 1S 20.0 
1963 36 4 ee 4 834 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in seco 404-99 
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Table 37 
Imports: Sal ammoniac skimmings, 3.C. 8263 (a) 
Tariff Item 210h 

Duty as 

pec. of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected -_Value _ 
1b. $ $/lb. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 PA fs Pail 09 = = = 
1954 274, 24 09 _ = < 
1955 675 63 209 ~ - - 
1956 806 q/ak 209 ~ - - 
1957 1, 364 82 206 “ ts ~ 
1958 918 67 e 07 ‘ae hv ir 
1959 1,009 91 09 80 14,997 bay 7s 
1960 729 63 09 60 tL S433 18.9 
1961 468 40 09 39 7,042 17.9 
1962 489 42 09 42 9, 323 make 
1963 480 42 09 42 7,402 bly Be 
£- United Kingdom 

1953 67 5 207 - - - 
1954 5 - e 06 ae hae’ = 
1955 20 a ® 06 — = = 
1956 2 = 208 ~ - - 
1957 - - ~ ~ - - 
1958 - - - ~ ~ - 
1959 314 21 207 al Sly 15.0 
1960 pate 5 207 ily 2,282 15.4 
1961 ad 8 7 208 aly 27055 15.0 
1962 200 16 208 16 3,109 20.9 
1963 245 19 208 19 2,914 15.0 
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Table 37 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
DeCe Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 


Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Yalue 
ips $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 


3. United States 


£953 205 20 - 10 ~ = = 
1954 134 aA rata — = om 
195) LL2 47 dial = ~ - 
1956 333 37 pe = Bs 2 
1957 1,104 63 206 - = = 
1958 689 50 @ 07 nor ae ai 
1959 529 58 pa 47 9,427 20.0 
1960 319 32 10 29 5,860 20.0 
1961 67 10 ol4 9 1,832 20.0 
1962 68 9 <9 9 2,167 2he3 
1963 103 12 ch 12 2,381 19.9 
4, Belgium and Luxembourg 
1953 — - - “4 ee 
1954 = = = = = - 
1955 yl 2 207 - - - 
1956 88 6 07 - - - 
1957 oe) £4 207 - - - 
1958 132 10 207 ~ - = 
1959 133 10 207 10 1,940 20.0 
1960 118 42 - LO 12 2,300 20.0 
1961 166 a2 207 ie 2,479 20.0 
1962 221 ae 208 by) 4,047 2325 
1963 132 Bie 208 a Ppgkoy: 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 258-99 
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Table 38 
Imports; Tin, bichloride of, and tin crystals, s.ce g277 (a) 
Tariff Item 2081 

Duty as 

jarnery fepe 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ &71b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 6 6 095 5 534 10.0 
1954 8 8 096 7 709 10.0 
1955 10 10 099 10 983 LOS 
1956 9 9 097 8 805 10.0 
1957 13 14 LZOk abt 1,087 19.0 
1958 13 ll page 6 605 LOgG 
1959 11 10 288 6 641 10Se 
1960 11 9 084 5 576 10.8 
1961 13 13 96 6 670 10.9 
1962 13 14 1.08 8 886 Habe 
1963 22 23 1.05 11 1,206 Lupe 
2, United Kingdom 

1953 is oe eo3 - - ~ 
1954 - * 095 al =r — 
1955 os * oT o - ~ 
1956 1 sal er5 - = se 
1957 4 3 266 = & = 
1958 fi 5 265 - - - 
1959 5 3 266 - re = 
1960 6 ih 266 - = i 
1961 8 6 282 - 2 a 
1962 6 5 085 ~ = 
1963 12 9 eS - = he 


2h5 


Table 38 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DeCe OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
ear Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. ¢ $/71b. $ & 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1953 6 5 09 5 534 10.0 
1954 fi ¥ 96 v/ 709 10.0 
1955 10 10 1.00 10 983 10.0 
1956 g 8 1.00 § 805 1050 
1957 9 11 1.6 tat 1,087 LOS 
1958 6 6 1,09 6 605 10.0 
1959 6 6 1.06 6 641 LOwE 
1960 a 3) Of 5 576 10.8 
1961 5 6 1.16 6 670 10.9 
1962 i 9 1.30 g 886 11.5 
1963 ih) aw, 1.32 Hal 1,206 Lee 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


2hh 


Table 39 
Imports: Chloride of lime, s.c. 3316(a) 
Tariff Items 208al and 208a2 
Duty as 
DeleuoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
dey tie $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
i. Lota 
thy ais! 3022 1) <OD 9h O37 As3 
1954 25 9H. toh .06 99 3,808 oye 
1950 BO) 247 507 136 5,022 Biot) 
1956 3 ole Zou sO/ 124 6,586 pie. 
1950 2,032 2iz2 08 133 5 yes desis 
1958 3,048 Zou. 08 166 6,356 3.8 
brie, 2,726 282 m0 213 8,941 2 
1960 SB eva2 367 60 260 So is 3.4 
196t Patt? Ook lly) 280 10,389 ar 
1962 ae Hee 06 398 14,868 SPN 
1963 25.44 477 Be LALO 8,284 Ves 
1964 2,004 55 19 Bl NES ee Eh 2.6 


1953-2, 25h 83 Ok x zZ S 
1954 2,320 88 04 “ i : 
HEL) ey elles 109 O04 - 2 7 
1956 2,438 95 Oh a se 
1957-1837 71 04 - 7 : 
1958 2,085 8h Ok u 3 i 
1959 ~~ 1, 668 67 Ol * 2 3.2 
1960 2,004 100 O4 = es a 
1961 717 30 O04 ‘ a z 
1962 55h 23 naire z a is 
1963 582 25 OL ~ ie st 


1964 633 bps ney) 
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Table a 
(Cont'd 
Duty as 
jepiery geal 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Le $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 


3. United States 


too 1G VE, 9h, 06 9h, 1, ,037 4.3 
1954 582 97 ey ooh 3,612 Bis, 
95) fee, 136 “7 134 L9h7 Bids 
1956 798 120 oL5 aay, 6,465 bee 
OE!/ ThA 136 18 128 reset 4.6 
1958 787 150 19 146 6,091 lie 
1959 937 200 ayal 198 8, 59h, 4.3 
1960 1,129 249 <22 242 STE: 3.2 
1961 1,069 238 seo 230 9,486 is 
1962 6,286 359 06 359 14,409 LEO 
1963 Lu 411 nea 408 7,914 ve 
1964 2,067 498 «2h 493 13,350 20 
4. Japan 
UU y ~ - - ~ ~ ~ 
1954 - - - - = ~ 
Lie bes 2 % pal * 3 1.0 
1956 ate ¥ nls fi 76 a 
J 37, 40 5 a 5 59 ae 
1958 116 17 e115 a 17h 1.0 
1 oy LOW 14 rails 14 329 ae 
1960 109 Hy mile 17 94,0 be 
1961 392 66 Aly 50 903 1.8 
1962 304 Syl a5 Bh) 1459 Ln 
1963 24,7 41 pales ral 370 0.9 
1964 134 22 ny 22 201 0.9 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-38 entitled "Calcium 
hypochlorite" 
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Table 40 
Imports: Potash, Chlorate, ou further prepared than 
ground, SeCe 3329 (a ee 
Tariff Item 209d 
Duty as 
Pec. Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value _ 
lb. $ 7b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
AB is) 98 13 e139 13 LACES 15.0 
1954 118 16 oi3 16 Ay 35 A a8, 
1955 ANG 4 19 elk 16 Pap ele) MS rie, 
1956 125 17 old 14 ey Algo: 15.0 
1957 143 19 old a9 Pip oie ik 15.0 
1958 81 We «5 12 1,838 Ney ae 
1959 87 ag 5 a2 nS 15.0 
1960 719 10 Rats) 8 P7166 Ibi? 
1961 101 16 pate 16 Pap Gs) 1550 
1962 116 Pad 18 21 Blok iSAe 
1963 47 6 e12 6 876 15.0 
2. United States 
Mee 52 4 ol, 7 1,095 15.0 
1954 a6, 5 ats 5 690 15.0 
1955 43 8 e17 8 1,128 15,0 
1956 36 7 o 19 7 1,008 tpi, 
L957 oe 6 020 6 928 15.0 
1958 37 a el9 7 1,082 1560 
1959 20 2 ASE 4 647 15.0 
1960 13 3 220 5 401 15.0 
1961 Si, sal el9 11 15597 15.0 
1962 fia 16 022 16 Pars Tie) 15.0 
1963 oe 027 a 16 16.0 


2h7 


Table 40 
(Cont 'd) 
Duty as 
pec. Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
aay | §$ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3, Switzerland 
1953 46 6 Aas 6 871 15.0 
1954 89 11 me 11 1,648 15.0 
1955 66 8 tLe 5 776 15.0 
1956 89 10 pl eh g 1,145 Mey { 8) 
1957 109 13 ue 13 1,928 15.0 
1958 5 ok. 5 756 15.0 
1959 66 8 el g Lyla 15.0 
1960 66 7 ous 5 767 15.0 
1961 44 > we 5 761 15.0 
1962 45 5 eel 5 781 15,0 
1963 m5 3 ol 3 422 15.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 
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Table 41 
Imports: Soda, chlorate of, s.c, 93548) 
Tariff Items 210, 791 and 851 

Duty as 

pec. of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs $ $/1b. $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
l. Total 
1953 220 15 207 = = = 
1954 300 26 209 - = - 
1955 121 9 eO7 y 23 1236 
1956 489 40 08 = 6 11.8 
1957 1 Pe af 31 Ler 
1958 703 54 208 32 3,943 i260 
1959 4,375 192 004 3) 3,882 I2e0 
1960 ~ ~ - ~ = ~ 
1961 ~ - = - “ ~ 
1962 - - ~ ~ - - 
1963 ~ - - = = 
2. United States 
1953 me - - = - - 
1954 a = = = = - 
1955 dou 9 207 = 33 12.6 
1956 489 40 208 = 6 113s 
1957 - : onl, “ 31 Laer 
1958 703 54 08 32 3,943 1235 
1959 226 a] 207 - ~ ~ 
1960 - ~ - = - - 
1961 : = = = = 
1962 - ~ - ~ ~ - 
1963 ~ - - = ne = 
e France 

1953 220 15 507 ~ = = 
1954 300 26 209 “ ~ os 
1955-57 - -— : = é s 
1959 4,149 175 PLOY A Sl 3,882 1245 
1960 ~ ~ = - = a 
1961 - - ~ S mu. a 
1962 - - - be at bo 
1963 - - - - _ Si 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 
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Imports: Soda, bromide of, s.c. 8339 (8) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Unit Dutiable Duty 


Year Total Imports Value Value _ Collected 

1b. $ $71b. § $ 

(000) (000 ) (000 ) 

1. Total 

1953 67 20 e31 8 pital 
1954 51 18 «35 9 1,402 
1955 7, ae AS 6 959 
1956 56 21 Ais: 9 1,409 
1957 52 7 032 4 538 
1958 80 25 e31 4 550 
1959 88 29 Ape 1, Plane. 
1960 67 2 Pout 5 793 
1961 106 35 oe] fi UE a 
1962 78 28 236 Ving 1,940 
1963 100 36 236 7 1,070 


2, United Kingdom 


shy se, om 13 035 = = 
1954 21 g ® 39 a = 
1955 14 5 e oh ong oo 
1956 30 a <0 - - 
Loo7 40 13 o 33 = = 
1958 69 Falk ane - o 
1959 48 14 e 30 toe! \ aa 
1960 5a) ° 16 «30 - ~ 
1961 86 28 aoe “ - 
1962 45 15 cs 34 = 7a 


1963 82 29 °35 


Table 42 


Duty as 

DoGe Of 

Dutiable 
Value 


eye 
Lage 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
Py 
15.0 
1550 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
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Table 42 

(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DeiGs BOL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 

Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
“tlees &71b. 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3. United States 

1953 30 8 ss 8 Tile: 15.6 
1954 29 9 o3n e) 1,402 L562 
1955 22 6 029 6 959 15.0 
1956 PAS 9 ell 9 1,340 15.0 
1957 10 5} 033 5 478 15.0 
1958 10 3 233 3 bil 15.2 
1959 40 14 037 14 Pai Vas} 15.0 
1960 a0 5 034 ms 793 15.0 
1961 20 4 o 35 7 1,037 15.0 
1962 hs) 13 039 13 1,940 15.0 
1963 18 7 039 ei) 1350/0 15.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


Pap ih 


Table 1 
Exports: Zinc oxide, s.c, 5 (a) 

Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $/cewt. 

1954 Pe be fs) Pag EN heli pRite | 
by 23,888 277 , 360 11,62 
1956 10,694 142,505 dE legs 5) 
Gy, 20,702 Pilieeto 13525 
1958 29,604 5837, feu 12.96 
Ie) Fao rss ie ih 3393050 dele 
1960 Ly 50 186,834 12693 
1961 LTS 136,854 T2350 
1962 35,011 425,414 125 


(a) Not available prior to 195k. Beginning in 1961 renumbered as 
s.c, 402-21; beginning in 1963 included in s.c, 402-99 


Table 2 
Exports: Iron oxides, s.c, 32202) 

Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt, $ $/ewt. 

1bF he) 60,955 359,886 e790 
1954 62,5216 NPA SYS Be 6.78 
ane be. 72,460 148,363 6.19 
1956 64,050 1LS, 432 1200 
1 68,805 397 , 48h views) 
1958 HE,O1/ Si ieal eet 
1S ia) 52,487 1,00 , ‘700 Heoe 
1960 50,468 LOL, 619 6,02 
1961 hb, , 163 BY Ore? 8,52 
1962 37 #290 365.582 9.80 
1963 Lh ,3'70 hoe, e reat 
1964 48,163 L633 763 
1965 sow wills. 505,192 9.04 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 402-40, "Iron oxides, natural 


or synthetic"; also includes part of s.c., 8230 


Exports: Cobalt oxides and cobalt salts, s,c, 31,00) 


Quantity 


Hee: 


932,199 
836,205 
1,640, 282 
L289 Lh 
620,042 
522,144 
1,100,734 
1,175,200 
1,521,000 
1,629,900 
1,098, 300 
1,654,900 
1,414,200 


252 


Value 


1,900,399 
1,454,648 
Vis) Med) 
eas Alig, iin 
1,102,902 

869 , 326 
1,511 7003 
1,752,526 
2,106,608 
2,313, 206 
1,508,328 
2,190,826 
dey oat 


Table 3 


Unie 
Value 
$/1b. 


2.0k 
ag 
1376 
1,80 
Meee 
1.66 
13 
hg 
L329 
Vie 
es 
ae 
ae, 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 402-46, "Cobalt oxides and 
hydroxides"; "cobalt salts" are included in various other statis- 


tical classes 


Exports: ite lead mdryuor in 01], 68. c¢; g21,0(8) 
Year Quantity Value 
cwt. 

1953 a5 248 
1954 110 2,018 
1955 nis) 2,431 
1956 147 342k 
str ey? 330 5,820 
1958 13,243 221, 261 
1959 16,699 - 280,300 
1960 21,778 375,709 


(a) Not available after 1960 


Table 4 


Unie 
Value 
$/cwt. 


16353 
18335 
18,01 
PM iy 
17.64 
Toa 
Logie 
Line 
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Table 5 
Exports: Tungsten ore (tungstic oxide), s.c. 65772) 
Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

ewt. $ $/cewt. 
Web 36,98h 6,536,400 176.7k 
1956 33,150 6,207,026 187.24 
1957 30,969 5,456,264 176.18 
1958 TOV 2S3 2,073,068 201.60 


1959-61 - = a 


(a) Not available prior to 1955. Beginning in 1961 renumbered as 
s.c. 259-75, "Tungstic oxide in ores and concentrates"; beginning 
in 1962 included in s.c. 259-98 


Table 6 


Exports: Inorganic bases and eres oxides, hydroxides and per- 
oxides n,e.s., s.c. 402-99 a) 


Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt. $ $/ owt. 
1960 Hi" 22325, 002 at 
1961 SBE Dor ie 1,920,966 3.60 
1962 543,270 1,905,641 brek 
1963 Seow. 3943 ,075 6.64 
1964 460,257 Dy 2 o.ece aM 
1965 78,269 8,195,946 10.95 
(a) Not available prior to 1960 
Table 7 
Exports: Aluminum chloride, s.c. 104-2862) 
Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt, $ $/cewt. 
1963 207701 228 , 863 LE 06 
1964 254012 317978 Le ee 
1965 BegeeD 38h, 820 LE vie 


(a) Not available prior to 1963 
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APPENDIX IIL 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


208 - Argols 

Arsenic sulphides, natural 
Boric acid, crude natural 
Copper, crude precipitate of 
Sodium borates, crude natural, 
and concentrates thereof, 
calcined or not 


208g - Barium-cadmium complex, 
barium-silicon complex, calcium- 
magnesium complex, calcium- 
silicon complex; calcium 
molybdate, tungsten oxide, 
vanadium oxides, whether in 
powder, in lumps, or formed into 
briquettes by the use of a binding 
material; all the foregoing when 
for use in the manufacture of steel 
under such regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe 


208k — Crude oxide of cobalt 


euSt = Drugs, 1,0.p,., 01 a.<ind 
not produced in Canada 


210b — Sodium carbonates, natural 
210d - Natural sodium sulphate 


*211 -— Bauxite, whether or not 
washed or calcined 


240 — Whiting or whitening; 
natural calcium sulphate, n.o.p. 


*295a — Wollastonite; natural 
zirconium silicate 


296b - (1) Magnesite, dead-burned 
or sintered, n.o.p.; magnesite, 
caustic calcined, n.o.p.; plastic 
magnesia, n.O.p. 

(2) Magnesium carbonate, basic 

or otherwise, excepting crude 
Mock wil. 07D. 


296e — Magnesium oxide, or calcined 
magnesite, for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of electrical cables 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
LO 


10 


Free 


Free 


Free 


15 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


10 


by, 
sT 


a 


Free 


10 


Free 


ales, 


15 


Free 


Free 


Free 


10 


Free 


30 


25 


Free 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods BPA MeN eee 


R-2) *333 — Cinnabar Free Free Free 
R-25 *33) — Kryolite or cryolite, Ti Oo. Free Free Free 
R-31 663b - Goods which enter into the 


cost of manufacture of fertilizers 
when imported for use exclusively 


in the manufacture of fertilizers Free Free Free 
R-32 *669 - Corundum, n.o.p., emery and 

garnet, in bulk, crushed or ground Free Free Free 
R-33 *671 - Artificial abrasive grains, 

other than chemically defined 

products, crushed or ground Free Free Free 
R—3) 681d - Uranium depleted in U 235, 


in the form of pigs, ingots, 

billets, or bars; residues result- 

ing from the processing abroad of 

uranium metal, salts or oxides Free Free 25 


R-35 791 - Materials of all kinds for 
use in producing or manufacturing 
the products of Recommended Item 
38.11, when imported exclusively 
for such use, whether or not other- 
wise enumerated in Schedule A, 
subject to such regulations as the 


Minister may prescribe Free Free Free 
R~36 Metals, n.o.p., not including 

alloys, in lumps, powders, ingots 

or blocks: 

(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 

(2) Cadmium 10 lp 25 

(3) Cobalt Free 10 Pap 

(4) Electrolytic manganese for 

alloying purposes Free Free 20 

R-37 Natural oxides, n.o.p., not 

including ores of metals: 

(1) Other than the following Free 10 25 

(2) Antimony oxides Free 124 22 

(3) Copper oxides Free 15 25 

(4) Manganese oxides Free Free Free 

(5) Molybdenum oxides 10 15 25 

(6) Nickelous oxides 10 15 Pas 

(7) Tin oxides Free 1s 25 

(8) Zirconium oxide Free A I 


R-38 Calcined witherite (barium oxide) Free 15 25 


Pha As) 


28.19 


28.20 


CooeL 


eoa22 


2o.eo 


Zaaye7at 


2oe2. 


28.26 


Pevy at) 


28.28 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Oxides, hydroxides and peroxides, of 
strontium or barium; hydroxides and 
peroxides of magnesium; oxides of 
magnesium, howsoever produced, not 
less than 94 per cent pure 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Magnesium oxide, howsoever 
produced, not less than 94 
per cent pure 


Zine oxide and zinc peroxide 


Aluminum oxide and hydroxide; 
artificial corundum 


Chromium oxides and hydroxides 
(1) Other than the following 
(2) Chromic oxide 

(3) Chromium trioxide 


Manganese oxides 


Iron oxides and hydroxides; earth 
colours containing 70% or more 
by weight of combined iron 
evaluated as Feo03 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Iron hydroxides 


Cobalt oxides and cobalt hydroxides: 


(1) Cobalt hydroxides 
(2) Cobalt oxides 


Titanium oxides 


Tin oxides (stannous oxide and 
stannic oxide) 


Lead oxides; red lead and orange lead: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Red lead and orange lead 


Hydrazine and hydroxylamine and their 
inorganic salts; other inorganic 
bases and metallic oxides, hydrox- 
ides and peroxides: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Antimony oxides 

(3) Molybdenum oxides 

(4) Nickelous oxide 

(5) Zirconium oxide 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
10 
10 


Free 


10 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
10 
10 
Free 


15 
15 


Free 


22 
20 


2) 
20 


20 


Pas 
22 


ae 
25 
25 
25 
ue 


nO.27 


28.30 


20251 


Jape Yo 


Me S16. 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Fluorides; fluorosilicates, fluoro- 
borates and other complex fluorine 
salts: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Cupric fluoroborate 

(3) Lead fluoroborate 

(4) Potassium fluoroborate 

(5) Potassium titanium fluoride 

(6) Sodium fluoroaluminate 
(synthetic cryolite) 

(7) Sodium fluoroborate 

(8) Stannous fluoroborate 


Chlorides and oxychlorides: 


) Other than the following 

(2) Aluminum chloride 
) Antimony chlorides and 
oxychlorides 

) Bismuth oxychloride 

(5) Mercuric chloride, other than 

A.R. grade 
(6) Stannous chloride 


Chlorites and hypochlorites: — 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Calcium hypochlorite 
(3) Sodium hypochlorite 


Chlorates and perchlorates: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Potassium chlorate 
(3) Sodium chlorate 


Bromides, oxybromides, bromates and 
perbromates, and hypobromites 


lodides, oxyiodides, iodates and 
periodates: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Calcium iodate 

(3) Manganese iodide 

(4) Potassium iodide 

(5) Sodium iodide 
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The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, P.C., M.P. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to Mr. Harris' letter of September 21, 
1956 and to Mr. Fleming's letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 7 of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French. 
This volume contains the report on inorganic chemicals 
ieneadings. 25.32 and 26,35 to, 28.56 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature. Further volumes will be forwarded 
to you as soon as they have been completed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables,,indicates a reported figure.which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statisticalsclass 


The’'sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report - Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 to 15, inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
Gogether, for”éxample, chlorine (28.01) end caustic soda (28.17); the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
Where {nia occurs. 


To the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B.T.N. headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
cals in Volume 7, organic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
and plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity of 
Reference 120 - Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 
occasionally, to apparent discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow. 


Table of Contents for Volumes 1 to Tos tC Lusi Ve 


General Volumes 


Volume 
iE Recommended Schedule 
= Goods in Recommended Items 
5 Goods in Existing Items 
4 General Considerations; Summary and Conclusions 
Reports on Products 
Volume General Description B.T.N. Headings 
5 Inorganic Chemicals 25.045 255087 2c; OF to 
OB.AyS and’ co. Su 
6 Inorganic Chemicals 26.03 and 28.18 to 28. 34 
. Inorganic Chemicals 25. 324and' 26.35: to. 23.58 
8 Organic Chemicals Clog AO Ate Ror pb Le SAA 8s us See a 
, and’ 20.01 to 20.45 
9 Organic Chemicals 1S evO™and) 2Oe toe PONS 
10 Fertilizers Chapter 31 
alae Dyes, Paints, Inks, Fillers 25.09 and Se. 01s to See13 
12 Detergents; Explosives S402) S6.0b, 36,02 
3 Misc. Chemicals & Preparations 37. 0G and: 30. 028t6' 38,19 
14 Artificial Resins & Plastics 39.01 and: 39.02 
as Artificial Resins & Plastics; 89.08) toe 89).0u 


Other Portions of Reference 120 
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Fissile Chemical Elements and Isotopes; Other Radio- 
Active Chemical Elements and Radio-Active Isotopes; 
Compounds, Inorganic or Organic of Such Elements or 
Isotopes, Whether or Not Chemically Defined; Alloys, 
Dispersions and Cermets, Containing Any of These 
Elements, , Isotopes, or, Compounds.+~.25, 5Qa.aa.) POPS ra vee 
and 
Isotopes and Their Compounds, Inorganic or Organic, 
Whether or Not Chemically Defined, Other Than 
Isotopes and Compounds Falling Within Heading 
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Compounds, Inorganic or Organic, of Thorium, of Uranium 
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Appendices 
I Dead SUL os men ate Beare Ae ee 6 PO ries sere bs NAS cet stan te Alay 
ri Principal Relevant Recommended [temse 1)... 0.0.88 2. a5 


Note: Reports on products in other headings of B.T.N, Chapter 28 are 
contained in Volumes 5 and 6 


* The numbers shown after product designations are those used in the 
Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
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SULPHIDES, DITHIONITES, SULFHITES, THIOSULPHATES AND SULPHATES 
(B.T.N. Headings 28,35 to 28.38, Inclusive) 


INTRODUCTION 


This section of the report deals with sulphides, dithionites, 
sulphites, thiosulphates, sulphates and certain related compounds 
classified in the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature by headings 28.35 to 
28.38 inclusive. 


In total, sales of these products in Canada have an annual 
value of the order of $15 million. For those chemicals of headings 
28235 to 28.38 produced in Canada, exports are larger than imports and 
are valued at about y2 million annually. For chemicals of which there 
is no Canadian production, imports are valued at almost $5 million 
annually. Chemicals of which there is no Canadian production consti- 
tute almost 80 per cent of total imports. 


Although some fifty products came to the Board's attention 
in the course of its inquiries into this segment of the study, two of 
them account for about 60 per cent of the commercial value, inclusive 
of exports. These two chemicals are sodium sulphate and aluminum 
sulphate. 


The chemicals classified in heading 28.38 (sulphates) consti- 
tute by far the most important products of the four headings here dis- 
cussed. The available data are incomplete for many of the chemicals; 
the tabulation which follows indicates the relative importance of the 
chemicals for which data are available. 


The Estimated Canadian Market for Known Chemicals 
of BTN. Headings 28.35, 28.36, 28.37 and 28,38 


Imports Exports Canadian Market 
- thousand dollars - 


Chemicals made in Canada 


28.35 22), : 225 (a) 
28.36 = Loa! — 
28 237 269 “ 600 
28 «38 815 1,967 Chsglan, 
Total 1,308 15967 9,986 
Chemicals not made in Canada 
BP OS, vedi, ~ 219 
28.36 2,087 - 2,087 
Poss 199 ~ 199 
28.38 23305 - 22305 
Total 4810 - 4,810 


(a) Excludes small value of sales of sodium hydrogen sulphide 


Source: D,B.S., Various publications; Canadian Minerals Yearbook; 
and others 
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The order of presentation in a following sections is that 
of the B.T.N. classification - sulphides (28.35), dithionites (28.36), 
sulphites and thiosulphates (28.37) and sulphates (28.38). Within 
each heading the products that are produced in Canada are dealt with 
first. 


SULPHIDES, INCLUDING POLYSULFHIDES - B.T.N. 28,35 


Sodium sulphide and molybdenum disulphide were the only 
chemicals of Brussels Tariff Nomenclature heading 28.35 that were the 
subject of formal submissions. Sodium hydrosulphide was referred to 
only briefly at the hearing in February 1961, although it is one of 
the important products of the heading. In addition, several products 
classified by heading 28.35 were the subject of various expressions of 
interest at later hearings, particularly those dealing with end-use 
items. 


MOLYBDENUM DISULPHIDE 


Molybdenum disulphide, one of the most important of the 
sulphides is valued largely for its molybdenum content and the economic 
aspects of its production and distribution are closely related to 
those of other molybdenum products. It is discussed under heading 
28.28, along with molybdenum oxide, 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Sodium sulphide is not produced in Canada and all supplies 
are imported, almost all from the U.S.A.; the U.K. was the only other 
country of origin. In some years supplies have also been imported 
from Western Germany. In 1964 imports were 3.6 million pounds valued 


Imports of Sodium Sulphide by Principal Country of Origin, 
195864 

U.K, Uses Total 
'000 lb. $!'000 '000 lb. $'000 1000 1b. $'000 
1958 376 18 1,946 105 29355 125 
MEST 284 3 Pape ne 123 Pape 87 136 
1960 168 8 eseln 123 2,602 139 
1961 326 vy 3494 LoD 3,841 218 
1962 287 16 2,890 59 3,226 Was 
1963 OL 6 25628 160 25763 168 
1964 43 B 3,519 210 3,562 Pals 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8364 


ae 


The principal use of sodium sulphide, in Canada, is in the 
removal of hair on skins in the tanning of leather. The textile in- 
dustry uses it in certain dyeing operations. The leather tanning in- 
dustry accounts for about half the imports; the textile and chemical 
industries use most of the remainder, 


Consumption of Sodium Sulphide, by Industry, 
heres tenets pial 97 OR ek Rene tO 


Leather Industrial Total 
Tanning Chemicals Other(a) Supply (b) 
- thousand pounds = 

abe AWA 238 1,377 sda 
1958 1,619 540 167 29355 
1559 15Al9 433 O50 2,602 
1960 L323 Ae 804 eye 
1961 1,551 531 1g'759 3,841 
1962 1,443 oe oe 3,226 


(a) By subtraction 
(b) Total imports 


Source: D.BeSe, Vorious publications 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium sulphide is entered under item 210 at Free, B.P., and 
12} p.ce, M.F.N. Because most imports are from the U.S.A., the 125 
p-c. rate generally applies. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, the Primary Textiles 
Institute proposed that the product be entered free of duty under both 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until it is deemed to be made in Canada. 
When it is ruled to be made in Canada, rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
pecs, MoF.N., were proposed. \1 


The Tanners Association of Canada also supported free entry 
for the product. However, its proposal was not qualified in any 


way «(2 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association opposed any increase 
in rates of duty pertaining to chemicals used by its members. Sodium 
monosulphide was included in a list of chemicals used by its members. (3) 


No other representations were made relating specifically to 
sodium sulphide. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24» Pe B50) 
(2) Same, Vol. 24, pe 3516 
(3) Same, Vol. 85, p.» 13005; Vol. 36, ps 5246 
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The Primary Textiles Institute and the Tanners Association 
supported their proposals on the grounds that the chemical was not 
produced in Canada and that the existing duty adds to their costs 
without benefiting other Canadian manufacturers. 


The spokesman for the tanners said his industry exported 
about 20 per cent of its production of leather but that large amounts 
of leather were also imported. He strongly urged free entry under the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, in order to assist low cost production of 
leather in Canada. 


OTHER SULPHIDES AND POLYSULPHIDES 


The Industry Committee's spokesman said that, to the best of 
the Committee's knowledge, all products of commercial importance were 
the subject of representations. The Committee proposed rates of 15 
peCey BoP. and 20 pec., MF.N., for all other chemicals classified by 
the heading. This was the general proposal by the Committee for 
products for which no specific representations were made. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association re- 
commended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise 
provided for, for chemicals not made in Canada that are used in the 
production of pharmaceuticals, and rates of 15 pecs, Be Peeand) 20@psics, 
M.F.N., for products ruled to be made in Canada.(1) The Association 
listed cadmium sulphide and potassium sulphide as relatively unimpor- 
tant chemicals used by its members. Cadmium sulphide may be entered 
under item 208t at Free, BP. and 15 p.coy MF.N. or under item 246 
at rates of 123 p.c., B.P. and 175 p.c., M.F.N. as a dry colour, 
NeOepe; potassium sulphide is entered under item 208t, at rates of 
Free, B.P. and at 15 p.ce, M.F.N. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited opposed any Sa in rates which would increase the costs of 
Canadian manufacturers.(2) The company expressed an interest in iron 
sulphide imported by it from Britain. Iron sulphide (ferrous sulphide) 
is entered under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture urged free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, for all chemicals used in 
pesticides. (3) The Federation indicated an interest in calcium 
polysulphide as one of these chemicals. If for use in the manufacture 
of pesticides, the chemical would be entered free of duty under item 
791, or if used directly, which is less likely, it could be entered at 
rates of Free, BePe, 12} pece, MF.N., under item 219a(1) (packages 
weighing three pounds or less) or otherwise free of duty, under both 
Tariffs, under item 219a(2). Imports of calcium polysulphide would be 
entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. and at 15 p.ce,y MFN., if not 
subject to end-use treatment. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, pe 13321 
(2joame; VOleD se Der 75 
(3) Same, Vol. 110, p. 16631 
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One of the products for which no specific proposals were 
made, sodium hydrogen sulphide (sodium hydrosulphide), has significant 
economic importance. Cornwall Chemicals Limited informed the Board 
that it produced the product in relatively small quantities and sold 
it to only one customer. However, imports in 1963 were valued at 
190,000. Sodium hydrogen sulphide, not being ruled to be made in 
Canada, is entered under item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and LaeeCes 
M.F.N. 


No representations were made regarding sodium hydrogen 
sulphide, except for the general proposal of the Industry Committee. 
If the Industry Committee's general proposal were to apply, Canadian 
consumers might face an increase in the cost of the product. The 
chemical does not appear to be generally available from Canadian pro- 
duction and the available information indicates that imports supply 
most of Canada's commercial requirements, which are substantial. 


Most of the chemicals referred to above are not manufactured 
in Canada and are entered under tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, 
B.P. and 15 pecs, M.F.N. The effect of the proposal by the Industry 
Committee for the residual heading provision would increase the B.P. 
Tariff from free entry to 15 p.c., and the M.F.N. rate from 15 p.c., 
to 20 DeCe 


A number of naturally-occurring sulphides are excluded from 
B.T.N. heading 28.35, for example zine blende and wurzite (natural 
gine sulphides, greenockite (natural cadmium sulphide), stibnite and 
kermesite (natural antimony sulphides), molybdenite (natural 
molybdenum sulphide) and others. Many of the natural sulphides would 
be entered as ores of metals under item 329 or as unenumerated arti- 
cles under item 71l of the Customs Tariff. The proposal to adopt an 
item like heading 28.35 would leave these products dutiable under 
items 329 or 711. Heading 28.35 relates only to products which are 
manufactured by chemical processes and excludes those which are pro- 
duced by the processes usually used in concentrating ores. 


DITKIONITES, INCLUDING THOSE STABILIZED WITH ORGANIC SUBSTANCES ; 
SULPHOXYLATES — BTN. 28-36 


"Dithionites are the salts of dithionous ("yyvdrosulphurous! ) 
acid...they are obtained by reducing (with zine powder) 
solutions of acid sulphites saturated with sulphur dioxide. 
They are reducing agents employed in the Eee textile 
and sugar industries, mainly for bleaching." 1 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee said that the 
chemicals classified under this heading have limited commercial sig- 
nificance and that the committee knew only of sodium dithionite 
(sodium hydrosulphite) and zine dithionite (zinc hydrosulphite) to be 
used in Canada. Both are used as bleaching agents, the former for 
textiles, the latter for pulp and paper. 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, Vol. 1, 
jer oasis! 
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Although most dithionites appear to have negligible com- 
mercial importance, two, sodium dithionite and zinc dithionite, are of 
economic significance. Imports of zinc dithionite increased rapidly 
in the late fifties but were valued at only about $23,000 in 1959. 

The value of imports increased spectacularly thereafter and were 
~035,000 in 1961, $940,000 in 1962, and $960,000 in 1963. In 1963, 
the 4-6 million pounds that were imported had an average value of 20.7 
cents a pound. The U.S.A. and Britain have been the only suppliers. 
About two thirds of the imports in 1963 were from the U.S.A. 


Zinc dithionite is not manufactured in Canada but in April 
1964, a report indicated that a plant to manufacture zine dithionite 
would be established at Cornwall, Ontario and was expected to be in 
Operation by the end of the year, (1) The principal use of the pro- 
duct appears to be for the bleaching of pulp; at the time of the 1961 
hearing, only B.C. pulp plants were known to use the chemical. 


Data on imports of sodium dithionite are available only 
since 1961, when imports were valued at $805,000. In 1962 the value 
rose to over $1 million and in 1964 five million pounds valued at $1.1 
million were imported. Sodium dithionite (hydrosulphite) appears to 
be used mainly in the pulp and paper, synthetic rubber and textiles 
industries. It is also used to bleach sugar, soaps, oils, minerals 
and other materials. 


Tariff Considerations 


Apart from end-use considerations, the products classified 
in heading 28.36 of the B.T.N. would probably be entered under tariff 
item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N.; when stabilized 
with organic substances they would be entered under tariff item 220a(i) 
at rates: of) b5) prev) BP wand 20ipi.e, 2M EIN (Sodium, dithionite ys eaine 
dithionite, sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate and zinc formaldehyde 
sulphoxylate are also known to be imported either under tariff item 
851 or item 203a, Imports under tariff items 851 and 203a are entered 
free of duty under both the B,P, and M.F.N, Tariffs. 


Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest in sodium 
dithionite (sodium hydrosulphite) and sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate, 
and requested that free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs 
be continued, in an end-use item like 851, for products for use in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. (2 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association listed sodium 
dithionite and zinc dithionite as raw materials used by its members 
and Serene opposed any increase in rates for chemicals used by the 
industry. The Association indicated that it expected the use of 
zine dithionite by the pulp and paper industry to grow. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate as one of the relatively unimportant 


EE 2 REE STD 


(1) New York Journal of Commerce, April 14, 19, p. 3 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3498; Vol. 89, p. 13502 
(3) Same, Vol. 85, pe. 13006 
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chemicals used by its members. The Association proposed rates of 
Free, B.P., and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, for 
Bie eca ty used in pharmaceuticals, while they are not produced in 
Canada, 1) 


Nopco Chemical Canada Limited and its subsidiary, Canadian 
Aniline and Extract Company Limited, reported their interest in sodiun 
dithionite, zine dithionite, sodiwun formaldehydesulphoxylate and zinc 
formaldehydesulphoxylate, all of which they imported under item 203a, 
"chemical compounds composed of two or more acids or salts soluble in 
water, adapted for dyeing or tanning", free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The companies pronosed that these products 
continue to be Peer a free of duty but were opposed to end-use treat- 
ment for chemicals. 


The Primary Textiles Institute informed the Board of its 
interest in sodium dithionite and sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate. In 
a letter dated December 14, 1%0, the Institute urged that chemicals 
of importance to the textile industry should be free of duty if they 
are not "reasonably available from Canadian suppliers". 


Thus, four chemicals of heading 28.36 were the subject of 
expressions of interest: sodium dithionite, sodium formaldehyde- 
sulvhoxylate, zinc dithionite and zine formaldehydesulphoxylate. The 
proposals for these chemicals were either that the existing rates 
(usually of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N.) should not be increased, 
or more generally, that these products be free of duty under both the 
Ber eeeniaMet a Nem aelit. O« 


In general submissions, the Industry Committee urged that 
all products which were not the subject of proposals by others should 
be dutiable at uniform rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.ece, M.F.N., in 
an item worded like heading 28.36 of the B.T.N. "dithionites, in- 
cluding those stabilized with organic substances; sulphoxylates". 
This proposal was also intended to apply to imports which were not 
entered under end-use items. 


As noted, except for products entered under special pro- 
visions at lower rates, the chemicals of heading 28.36 would generally 
be classified under item 208t at Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Thus, 
the provosal of the Industry Committee would increase the B.P. rate 
substantially and narrow the margin of preference from the existing 
15 percentage points for those chemicals for which no other sub- 
missions were made to the Board, apart from expression of end-use 
interest, to 5 percentage points. 


The companies and trade associations which made proposals to 
the Board regarding specific chemicals of heading 28.36 supported 
their proposals on the grounds of cost. In general they took the 
position that duties on chemicals which they used in their processes 
increased their costs without giving any benefit to other Canadian 
manufacturers, because the products were not being produced in Canada, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, pe 13321 
(2) Same, Vol. %y, p. 14523 
(3) Same, Vol. 86, p. 13106-7 
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SULFHITES AND THIOSULPHATES ~ B.T.N. 28.37 


Sodium metabisulphite, sodium bisulphite (sodium acid 
sulphite), sodium sulphite (sodium sulphite neutral) and sodium 
thiosulphate are dealt with separately in the discussion which follows. 
These are commercially the most important products of heading 28.37 of 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. Sodium sulphite and sodium 
thiosulphate, other than anhydrous, are produced in Canada; the others 
are not. The two former chemicals are manufactured for sale only by 
Canadian Industries Limited (C.I.L.) at its plant at Hamilton, Ontario. 


Interest was expressed in calcium thiosulphate and potassium 
metabisulphite, at later hearings of Reference 120, and the available 
data suggest that ammonium thiosulphate is of some commercial impor- 
tance in Canada. No information is available regarding the other 
chemicals classified in heading 28.37. The commercial market value of 
all the products of heading 28.37 is estimated to be about $800,000 
annually; sodium metabisulphite, sodium bisulphite, sodium sulphite 
and sodium thiosulphate, together, have an estimated commercial market 
value of about $750,000, nearly 95 per cent of the total. 


SODIUM SULPHITE 


Sodium sulphite (neutral) is sold in concentrations of about 
50 per cent to 95 per cent of the sulphite. It is a strong reducing 
agent whose major use is in the manufacture of pulp and paper. It may 
be produced by the reaction of sulphur dioxide with either caustic 
soda (sodium hydroxide) or soda ash (sodium carbonate),as a co—product 
of the production of ammonium chloride, and as a by=product of the 
manufacture of synthetic phenol. 


In Canada only one plant, that of Canadian Industries 
Limited, at Hamilton, produces the product for sale. C.I.L. uses the 
co=product process in which the chemicals are produced in a fixed 
ratio of 56 units of sodium sulphite to 44 units of ammonium chloride. 
For every ton of sodium sulphite produced, the company also produces 
1,580 pounds of ammonium chloride. Three pulp and paper plants also 
produce sodium sulphite, captively. These plants use a process more 
economical for them,(1) in which sulphur dioxide is reacted with 
either caustic soda or soda ash. The sodium sulphite produced by 
these plants is not a saleable product because the raw materials are 
introduced during the cooking process and the sodium sulphite which 
occurs during the chemical reactions that ensue is never withdrawn and 
used as such. 


The C.I.L. plant at Hamilton was built during World War II 
to provide a domestic source of five chemicals: sodium sulphite, 
ammonium chloride, sodium thiosulphate (sodium pe Mane ee ye zinc 
chloride and zinc ammonium chloride. Production is by a batch process. 


C.I.L. supplies almost the total market in Canada for 
ammonium chloride, the co—product of sodium sulphite,in its process of 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3562 
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manufacture. Imports of ammonium chloride in 1963 were only 16 tons; 
apart from the company's captive use, the Canadian market for the 
chloride is estimated to be about 2,000 tons annually. 1) Because the 
sulphite is produced in a fixed ratio to the chloride, the available 
market for the chloride tends to set a limit on the quantity of sodium 
sulphite produced, and vice versa. 


Assuming that C.1.L. supplied the total Canadian use of 
ammonium chloride and did not export any of its output, it would pro- 
duce only about 2,500 tons of sodium sulphite annually, compared with 
a total requirement of about 10,000 tons, in Canada. At the public 
hearing the C.I.L. spokesman said: 


"Any attempt to supply the major bulk users of sodium 
sulphite would result in Saey he probably unsaleable quan- 
tities of ammonium chloride."\@ 


Some of its output of ammonium chloride is used by C.I.L. to 
produce other chemicals, particularly zine ammonium chloride, so that 
the plant would produce more than the 2,500 tons indicated above, 
although not appreciably more. Thus, it appears that the 0.1.L. pro- 
cess of manufacturing severely limits the company's ability economically 
to expand its output of sodium sulphite. 


Most of Canada's requirements of sodium sulphite are pro- 
duced captively by pulp and paper plants. C.].L. estimated the dis- 
tribution of Canadian use in 1960 as follows:\3 


Per cent of total 


Semi-chemical pulp ie. 
Mineral separation 1A 
Production of sodium thiosulphate 4 
Other uses eee 5: 

Total 100 


The company is not in a position to sell the chemical in bulk and the 
bulk users, all of them pulp and paper mills, produce their own sup- 
plies or, as in the case of one major user, import their requirements. 
The outlets available to C.I.L. consist of its own captive use and the 
purchases for mineral separation and other uses which together account 
for some 25 per cent of Canadian consumption, according to the com- 
pany's submissions. 


In 1960, the pulp and paper industry consumed about 8,000 
tons of sodium sulphite indicating a total use in Canada, of about 
10,400 tons of the chemical. Thus the domestic market available to 
CG.1I.L. would be for some 2,500 tons annually, with a value of about 
$175,000. The market is heavily concentrated in Ontario and Quebec; 
less than 10 per cent of the market was said to be outside these two 
provinces. 


(1) See section dealing with Ammonium Chloride, B.T.N. heading 28.30 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 24) pe 3559 
(3) bameyeVolec4 yep .°3555 
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Imports of sodium sulphite in concentrations of 50 to 95 per 
cent are substantial and, in 1964, amounted to about 6,223 tons gross 
weight, valued at 242,000. The sodium sulnhite contained in these 
imports would be of the order of 5,C00 tons. ost imports are from 
the U.S.4., but in some earlier years substantial quantities were im- 
norted from the U.K. Relatively small amounts have also been imported 
from Germany, anc Belgium and Luxembourg. C.1.L. imports some sodium 
sulohite for resale. 


Imports of Sulphite of Soda, by Country of Origin, 


A Ps ee a PL foe 

Tks Us Ae) Other lonateiboton® 

~ tons — tons 5 ‘COO 

1957 oo, eer O 5 4,805 238 
1958 858 3,655 10 hp b23te, 206 
952 3,008 2707 22 ts 7 70suaoOe 
1961 78 4,079 490 1 0k (TOO 
1962 85 AyIL9 496 99900 £75 
1963 307 5 981 26 6yGI4d2 Bie 
196d, LOZ, 6,108 16 Gone Gone 
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Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8365 


The spokesman for C.I.L. said that the material imported 
from Britain contained 83 per cent sodium sulphite. The product from 
the U.S.A. was usually of either 50 per cent or 80 per cent strength 
with some also of a 94 to 95 per cent concentration. 1) He estimated 
that the 7,996 tons imported in 1959 would be equivalent to only 6,500 
tons of anhydrous sodium sulphite. 


The bulk of imports was seid to be for the use of one pulp 
and paper mill, located near Sherbrooke, Quebec. This mill exports 
the products into the production of which the chemical enters and is 
therefore entitled to a 99 per cent drawback of duty. The imported 
sodium sulphite used in the plant is a by-product of synthetic phenol 
production. 


Most imports, about three quarters of the total, are entered 
in Quebec, probably mainly for the use of this plant. Sixteen to 
eighteen per cent of imports are entered in British Columbia and 
almost all of the remainder are entered in Ontario. Thus about 90 per 
cent of imports are for use either in the pulp plant near Sherbrooke, 
or on the west coast and Alberta, a very considerable distance from 
the plant at Hamilton. From Hamilton, the cost of freight to the west 
coast is $3.35 a hundredweight compared with the average value of im- 
ports entered into B.C. from the U.S.A. of $3.53 a hundredweight, in 
1963. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, p. 3568 


Sodium sulphite is entered under tariff item 210 at Free, 
B.P. and 125 p.c.y M.F.N. At the public hearing in February 1961, 
ea iratli aomo oa that it be dutiable at 15 pec., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
MoFN. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association(2) and the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited(3) opposed any in- 
crease in the existing rates. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium sulphite as a relatively unimportant chemical used by its mem- 
bers and recommended rates of 15 pece, BoP. and 20 pec, M.F.N., for 
chemicals made in Canada and imported for use in pharmaceuticals. (4) 


Polymer Corporation expressed an interest in the chemical 
and requested continuation of free entry, under all Tariffs, in an 
end-use item relating to chemicals for use in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber.(5) This provision is at present contained in item 851. 


Thus the producer of sodium sulphite, C.1.L., was supported 
by the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers in its proposal for 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 peCey MF.N.3 the Pulp and Paper Association, Cominco and 
Polymer urged either that the existing rates under item 210 be 
continued or that the chemical be entered free of duty under an end- 
use item. 


C.1.L. supported its rate proposal mainly on the grounds 
that the higher rates and therefore higher costs of the product would 
be more likely to induce bulk users to undertake captive production of 
sodium sulphite. This, it was argued, would provide C.I.L. with a 
larger market for sulphur dioxide, an essential raw material, and 
perhaps for caustic soda which the company also produces for sale. 
C.l.Le is the only merchant-—producer in Canada of sulphur dioxide and 
undersells U.S. competitors by a wide margin.(6) The company spokes— 
man said: 


"Our position is this..-Let us say the situation at_Bathurst 
six months from now indicates the adoption of the /sodium 
sulphite/ process...what we say in these circumstances is 
that they will be a good deal more likely to produce this 
material themselves at Bathurst on the basis of the 20 per 
cent duty...than they would if it were 123 per cent. In 
other words, they would be more likely to buy our S02 
/sulohur cioxide/than import American sodium sulphite."(7) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3560 

(2) "game, VOls eA, Ds 3507 

(2) Same. Vole 9; pe 715 

(4) Same, Vol. 87, p~ 13278 

(5) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13587 

(6) See section dealing with Sulphur Dioxide, B.T.N. heading 28.07 
(7) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3585 
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Although C.I.L. made reference to competition from by-product 
sodium sulphite from the U.S.A., the emphasis was placed on the effect 
of the tariff in increasing the pressure on large consumers to enter 
into captive production of sodium sulphite. The company spokesman 
indicated that C.I.L. could not undertake to supply large consumers 
because the C.1.L. process would result in a large, additional output 
of the co-product ammonium chloride which would be largely or wholly 
unsaleable.(l) He also said that "it is of some significance...that 
in addition to being producers we are also importers for distri- 
bution."(2 


The company stated that about three quarters of the imports 
would not be affected by its proposal because these imports are en- 
titled to a 99 per cent drawback of duty. Moreover, a duty of 20 pec. 
would be insufficient to offset the freight disadvantage of C.1I.L. in 
British Columbia. Thus, an increase in rates, of the magnitude pro- 
posed by C.I.L., is likely to affect less than 600 tons or 10 per cent 
of imports. However, consumers of imported sodium sulphite who were 
not entitled to duty—drawback would incur higher costs if they were 
using imported material or if C.1.L. increased its price to them as a 
result of the increased duty. Some of these would not be using enough 
of the product to warrant undertaking captive production. 


As the company indicated, larger consumers might well enter 
into production of sodium sulphite; smaller consumers could be sub- 
jected to higher costs. In this connection, the following exchange 
occurred during the hearing: 


Q. "But if we encourage by a high tariff all these gentle— 
men /bulk consumers/ to make their own, where will you 
/Ce lala apes 


A. "Well, sir, there are still quite a lot of people who 
will not find it economic or desirable to make their 
own, quite a large number of customers..." 


The companies and trade associations which opposed the pro- 
posal of C.1.L. based their opposition on the effect of higher rates 
of duty on their costs. In its presentations, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company (Cominco) repeatedly emphasized its dependence on 
export markets. The company also made several references to the 
special position of manufacturers located in British Columbia. Com- 
inco spokesmen pointed out that the production of many chemicals was 
concentrated in Quebec and Ontario and could be delivered in B.C. only 
at a relatively high cost. Because of freight costs, B.C. consumers 
frequently found it cheaper to purchase such materials from nearby 
producers in the U.S.A., although at costs increased by the duties. (4) 


Polymer Corporation also emphasized its position as an ex- 
porter of a substantial proportion of its production and the import- 
ance of being able to purchase raw materials at the lowest possible 
COSte 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3559, 3561 
(2) Same, Vol. 24y peo 3574 

(3) Same, Vole 24, pe 3573 

(4) Same, Vol. 5, pe 715 
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A similar position was taken by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. The Association's spokesman said that many chemicals were 
used by its members in relatively small quantities. However, pulp and 
paper plants used a great many chemicals and an increase in the overall 
rates of duty would have a serious impact on their costs, although the 
effect of the additional cost of individual chemicals might not be 
great ° 


SODIUM THIOSULHIATE 


Sodium thiosulphate (sodium hyposulphite) occurs either as 
fine anhydrous crystals, or as larger hydrated crystals. The two 
forms are identical except for the water of crystallization contained 
in the latter (the pentahydrate). The anhydrous form is produced by 
additional processing of the hydrated crystals and contains 1.56 times 
the amount of sodium thiosulphate per unit of weight. 


In Canada, only one plant produces sodium thiosulphate, that 
of C.I.L. at Hamilton, Ontario, where only the hydrated crystals are 
produced. Sodium thiosulphate is produced by the reaction of sodium 
sulphite with sulphur and water. C.I.L. also produces sodium sulphite 
at the Hamilton plant. Though the cost of converting sodium thiosulphate 
to the anhydrous form was said to be high, the difference in the prices 
in the U.S.A. of the two forms represents only the difference in the 
amount of the chemical present and not higher processing costs. 


The spokesman for 0.I.L. estimated Canadian requirements to 
be about 1,000 tons, anhydrous equivalent, annually. This amount of 
product would be valued at about $150,000 at the then current price, 
in the U.S.A. He also estimated that 40 per cent of the Canadian con- 
sumption was used for processing films and photographic papers, 34 per 
cent for leather tanning and 24 per cent for neutralizing excess 
chlorine in various other processes. Two per cent of use was un- 
accounted for. The spokesman estimated that more than 90 per cent of 
consumption occurred in Ontario and Quebec. 


Although the two forms of sodium thiosulphate have identical 
chemical properties and can be used interchangeably, the anhydrous 
form was said to be preferred for use in photographic processes. This 
preference exists because the anhydrous form consists of smaller par- 
ticles, and is much more concentrated than the hydrated form. Both of 
these properties affect the bulk that is required for use. The smaller 
bulk, moreover, would be reflected in lower costs of freight. 


When questioned about this preference, the C.I.lL. spokesman 
replied: 


"there is a very definite advantage when one is repackaging 
to package the concentrated form. There is also the ad- 
vantage to the user in not having to deal with...such large 
quantities...Storage by the retailer is a factor, and for 
the individual user there is the convenience of having his 
requirements in a relatively small package rather than a 
bigger package. ...1 think...that the answer in essence is 
that the user in many cases finds it just more convenient to 
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use the anhydrous form than the pentahydrate form, and 
is willing to pay a price differential." (1) 


In recent years imports supplied a fairly substantial part 
of Canadian usee On the basis of an annual use of about 1,000 tons, 
anhydrous equivalent, imports in the five years, 1959 to 1963, have 
varied between approximately 15 and 35 per cent of Canadian use. 


Imports of Hyposulphite of Soda (Sodium Thiosulphate), 
by Country of Origin, 1958-63 


U.K. France U,oA. TOtS. | baeetnte 
tons tons yw 'OO00 

1958 194, 11 238 45648) 16(a) 
Lo 67 171: 188 376 Bo 
1960 106 “ 91 1O7 18 
1961 68 5 Lee 201 eal 
1962 ad: 145 129 a5 he: 
1963 hd. 83 138 232 Pal 


(a) Includes 12 tons, valued at $1,876, from West Germany 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8356 


C.1.Le informed the Board that most imports from the U.S.A. 
were of the anhydrous form and that those from Britain were of the 
pentahydrate. The average value of imports and the rate of duty ap- 
plied to them suggest that, except in 1959 and 1963, imports from 
France were largely of the anhydrous product. 


An examination of the average rates of duty applied to im- 
ports, suggests that imports under end-use item 728, for use in tan- 
ning leather, were largely from Britain and France. 


In 1962 and 1963, about two thirds of the imports were en- 
tered in Quebec; the remainder was divided about equally between 
Ontario and British Columbia. imports from the U.K. were entered al- 
most entirely in British Columbia; imports from France were entered 
only in Quebec, and imports from the U.S.A. were divided among the 
three provinces. 


(1) Transeript, Vol. 24, pe 3609 
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Imports of sodium Thiosulphate, 
by Province of sntry and Country of Origin, 1962 and 1963 


quebec Ontario BeGe Total 
- tons gross weight - 
1962 
France 145 - - 145 
U e K e 3 = - S eal 
UsSiwhe 62 40 ron 129 
Total 210 4,0 L5 sy 
196 
France 3 ~ ~ 83 
ik A _ ~ pil it 
UsSeAs 59 we 36 1338 
Total 2 43 47 232 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, s.c. 2356 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium thiosulphate (hyposulphite) is entered under tariff 
items 208t, 711 and 728. The anhydrous form is entered under item 
208t at Free, BP. and 15 p.ce, M.F.N.3 the hydrated crystals are en- 
tered under item 711, at rates of 15 p.c., BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
and either form may be entered under end-use item 723 at Free, 8.P. 
and 10 p.c., M.F.N., "when imported by tanners for use in their own 
factories, in the tanning of leather". 


At the public hearing in February 1961, C.I.L. proposed that 
end-use item 728 be deleted and that all forms of sodium thiosulphate 
be ent 790 under one item at rates of 15 pece, BoP. and 20 peCe, 
MeF.N, 1 


The company spokesman said: 


"The tanners of leather in Canada are so situated that it 
is most economical for them to purchase most of their 
supplies of sodium thiosulphate from the company. Tariff 
item 728 is, therefore, not used to any great extent by 
tanners, and could be eliminated without causing any 
hardship." (2) 


(3) The Tanners Association of Canada opposed deletion of item 
728,\3 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3592 
A eansenvelwzivan. 3592 
(3) Same, Vol. 95, pe 14418 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association ex 


pressed an interest in sodium thiosulphate. 


The Association recom 


mended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 pec., M.F.N., unless otherwise pro- 
vided for, for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
while they are not made in Canada, and rates of 15 p.ce, BeP. and 20 


peCe, M.F.N. for such chemicals when they are ruled as made in 


Canada. (1) 


The C.1I.L. spokesman claimed that the anhydrous and hydrated 
forms are directly competitive with each other and are essentially the 


same chemical. 


For these reasons he urged that there was no justifi- 


cation for them to be subject to separate tariff classifications or 


different rates of duty. 
below. 


kxisting Rates 


The effect of the C.I.L. proposals are shown 


Proposed Rates 


Bel. M.F,N,. Bele M,N. 
Sodium thiosulphate ten 
Hydrated form gach WS feed. 210) Serie Eo eptery ) Ae) Sartor 
728 Free LOND se Cs Du pacss) <Omlsce 
Anhydrous form 208t Free list forsee Lov p.CepecOsteGs 
728 Free 10 pec. Lp eCe 20ND .ce 


The principal effect of C.1.L.'s proposal would be to in- 
crease the rate of duty for imports from the U.K. Under the proposal, 
imports of both anhydrous and pentahydrate forms from the U.K., under 
item 728, would be subject to an increase in duty from Free to 15 p.c., 
and imports from the U.K. of the anhydrous form under item 208t, from 
Free to 15 p.c. The effect of the proposal on the M.F.N. rates would 
be less; imports of the pentahydrate under item 728 would be subject 
to an increase in the rate of duty from 10 p.c. to 20 p.c., and im- 
ports of the anhydrous form would become dutiable at 20 p.c. instead 
OL LS ieC. 


C.l.L. supported its rate proposals on the grounds that 
domestically produced sodium thiosulphate is readily available to most 
users in Canada and that the tariff is required to secure for the com 
pany a substantial share of the market. 


C.I.L. now supplies about three quarters of Canadian require— 
ments of sodium thiosulphate. The total market requirements are for 
about 1,000 tons, with a value of about $150,000 and imports in recent 
years (1960-63) have averaged 230 tons valued at $25,000 annually. 

The U.S.A. supplied an average of 121 tons annually, in this period, 
most imports from the U.S.A. being of the anhydrous form and being 
dutiable at 15 p.c., under tariff item 208t. Under C.I.L.'s proposal 
these imports would be dutiable at 20 p.c. In view of the advantages 
of ea the anhydrous form, which C.I.L.'s spokesman cited at the 
hearing(2), it is very doubtful whether an increase in the M.F.N. duty 
by 5 percentage points would have any significant effect on the volume 
of these imports. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, pe 13321 
(2) Same, Vol. 24, pe 3609 
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The principal effect of deleting item 728 and making all im- 
ports of both forms of sodium thiosulphate subject to rates of 15 pecey 
B.P. and 20 pece, M.F.N., is likely to be on imports from Britain. In 
recent years imports from Britain have declined sharply, from 106 tons 
in 1960 to only 11 tons in 1963, with a value of less than #1,000. Im 
ports, in total, under tariff item 728 are relatively small, according 
to statements by the C.1.L. spokesman. Thus, the elimination of this 
item would, on the basis of the present volume of imports, make a neg= 
ligible contribution to the volume of sales of the company. However, 
because C.1.L. must price its sales to tanners so that they are compe- 
titive with duty-free imports from Britain under item 728, the dele- 
tion of this item would allow C.1.L. to increase its prices to tanners. 
Purchases of sodium thiosulphate by tanners are valued at about $45,000 
annually. 


If C.I.L. were to replace all imports from countries other 
than the U.S.A. the total potential gain in sales to the company would 
be of the order of 100 tons annually, valued at about $9,000. C.I.L. 
can expand its sales significantly, at the expense of imports, only by 
also displacing imports of the anhydrous form, mainly from the U.5.A., 
a form which the company is not producing. Imports of the anhydrous 
form from M.F.N. countries, particularly the U.S.A., probably accounted 
for at least 75 per cent of all imports in 1963, and would be entered 
almost entirely under tariff item 208t, at 15 pec. In view of the 
statements made by the C.1.L. spokesman regarding the willingness of 
consumers to pay a premium in order to obtain the advantages of the 
anhydrous forn, (1) it is doubtful whether an increase of duty from 15 
pece to 20 pec. would induce purchasers to buy the hydrated material 
from C.I.L. 


Thus it appears that even if the proposals of C.I.L. were 
implemented, the company is likely to gain only a small increment in 
sales. Consumers in British Columbia and other areas distant from 
Hamilton would probably continue to import and thus would incur higher 
costs. The implementation of the proposals might enable C.I.L. to in- 
crease the price of sodium thiosulphate to tanners and to obtain a 
higher realization on annual sales of about 45,000. 


The proposal of the Tanners Association of Canada, relating 
to end=<use item 728 was expressed in the following terms: 


"This Association proposes that the Tariff items listed below 
be retained in the Canadian Customs without any change that 
would result in an increase in the rates of duty applicable 
to the materials ee under such items by or for the 
tanning industry." 


Item 728 was included in the list. 


At a hearing in October 1962, the Association's spokesman 
supported its proposal by referring to the highly competitive position 
of the tanning industry both in the domestic and export markets. He 
said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3609 
(2) Same, Vol. 95, pe 14418 
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"The imposition of duties on important raw materials would 
have an adverse effect on our ability to compete with foreign 
tanneries...the industry is now subject to important compe- 
tition from other countries and can ill afford to absorb the 
increased costs that oe ae if tariffs were imposed on 
essential raw materials."(1 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium thiosulphate as one of the relatively unimportant chemicals used 
by its members. The Association proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 pece,y M.F.Ney for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals and ruled to be produced in Canada.\*) Its spokesman did 
not indicate why the proposed rates would be appropriate specifically 
for sodium thiosulphate. 


SODIUM METABISULIHITE AND SODIUM BISULPHITE 


Sodium metabisulphite and sodium bisulphite (sodium acid 
sulphite) are very closely related. The metabisulphite is the chief 
constituent of the commercial dry sodium bisulphite, with which most 
of its properties and uses are identical. Because of this similarity 
of properties and use, the designation "sodium bisulphite" is fre- 
quently applied to both chemicals. The principal difference between 
them is that the metabisulphite contains 67.4 per cent sulphur dioxide 
and the bisulphite, 61.5 per cent. Both chemicals are valued princi- 
pally as convenient sources of sulphur dioxide. 


Sodium bisulphite was manufactured in Canada by Canadian 
Industries Limited until 1958. Since that time neither product has 
been made in Canada and all commercial supplies have been imported, 
mainly from Britain, Germany and the U.S.A. In 1963, combined imports 
of the two products exceeded three million pounds and were valued at 
almost $150,000. About half the imports were from the U.S.A. In 19&, 
imports were about one-half those of 1963, and consisted only of sodium 
bisulphite. 

The Canadian market for these products has been increasing 
steadily in recent years and since 1959 imports have risen by more than 
50 per cent. After C.I.L. ceased production in 1958 and until 1961, 
Britain was the largest supplier of the Canadian market. However, im- 
ports from Germany and the U.S.A. increased, and by 1962 the U.S.A. 
was supplying about one-half the total imports and imports from Germany 
exceeded those from Britain. 


Sodium bisulphite and metabisulphite are used mainly as pre- 
servatives and bleaching agents. Their principal uses are in tanning, 
foods, textiles, pulp and paper, photography, and agriculture. 


Both chemicals are much more expensive sources of sulphur 
dioxide than liquid sulphur dioxide purchased in tank cars. In the 
U.S.A., sodium metabisulphite has been priced at five cents a pound, 
f.o.b. works, in carload lots, since 1956. At this price the sulphur 
dioxide contained in the metabisulphite would cost almost $75 a 
ton, three times the cost per ton of liquid sulphur dioxide, f.o.b. 


Transcript, Vol. 95, pe 14435-6 
Dame y Vol. 87, Pe 13321 
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the Canadian plant. The bisulphite is a slightly more expensive source 
of sulphur dioxide than the metabisulphite. However, both the bisul- 
phite and the metabisulphite are more easily stored and shipped than 
sulphur dioxide and are more convenient for small or irregular use. 


Imports of Sodium Bisulphite and Sodium Metabisulphite, 
by Country of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-64 


Uenks Germany U.S.A. ees Ot Levene 

- thousand pounds - '000 1b. wp 'OO0O 

1953 Loz ~ 248 4,10 18 
hae: 223 oD 1,005 Locos ag 
1957 a i | L2 490 fied: at 
Io 1,074 396 567 23036 ch, 
1961 847 fishes vik revs 1S 
1962 443 624 1,453 agian 128 
1963 6,8 Be Al keer eye iae 148 
194, (a) A POG els 328 1,569 i: 


eS 


(a) Sodium bisulphite only 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, sec. 8349 


Most of the imports from Germany and the U.S.A. are dutiable, 
indicating that most consumption is for other than agricultural use 
for which duty-free entry is provided. Because imports from the U.k. 
are entered free of duty under both relevant tariff items, it is not 
possible to separate the agricultural from other uses of the product 
imported from Britain. 


Dutiable Imports of Sodium Bisulphite and Sodium Metabisulphite 
as a Percentage of Total Quantity Imported, 


by Country of Origin, 1958-63 


U.K. German Uedele 
= ver cent of imports dutiable -— 


L953 ~ 100.0 SR 
1960 ~ 7867 5928 
1961 - 84.2 90.8 
1962 - Th we 92650 
1963 - 704 100.0 


Source: Computed from D.B.S. data 


By 
Tariff Considerations 
Sodium bisulphite and sodium metabisulphite may be entered 


under tariff items 210 and 409f; the latter item is not part of 
Reference 120. 


Most— 

British Favoured- 
Preferential Nation 
Tati eae AWE ay 


Item 210 (in part) 
eeebisulphite and stannate of soda 
Me flid SUA OIL Pel mes OC setae sunnetet: . Free LAgADs Cs 


Item 409f (in part) 
-+ecodium metabisulphite...for use 
on the farm for farm purposes 
TL Visteteteye cnere peel ete ate duct sBeue eletehn wip eters - Free ree 


The available data suggest that most imports are entered under item 
210. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, of #ngland, urged continuation of the existing 
rates under item 210 until the chemicals were made in Canada.\1 
I.C.l. did not specify what rates should apply when the products were 
ruled as made in Canada. lo mention was made, either by I.C.1. or 
others, of tariff item 409f which is not within the scope of this 
Reference. 


William Blythe and Company Limited, also of England, sup- 
ported the proposal of 1.C.1.\¢ 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed free entry under both 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until the products were ruled to be pro- 
duced in Canada. \3 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed its in- 
terest in sodium bisulphite, mainly in anticipation of substantial use 
in the future. The Association urged that there be no increase in 
rates for chemicals used by that Industry, \4 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited 
listed sodium metabisulphite as a chemical in which the company had 
an interest. The nature of this interest was not specified with res- 
pect to sodium metabisulphite, nor with respect to other chemicals that 
were not produced in Canada. b 


) Transcript, Vol. 24, pe 3526 
e5ames, Vol. 24m. 3007 

) Dame y Vol. chy De 3542 

) Same, Vol. 245 pe 3548 
JeSameseVOlss0,up. 700 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium hydrogen sulphite (sodium bisulphite) and sodium metabisulphite 
as relatively unimportant chemicals used by its members. The Associa- 
tion proposed free entry under the B.P. Tariff and 15 p.c., under the 
M.F.N. Tariff, unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals not pro- 
duced in Canada and used for the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products e il 


Thus there were three rate proposals placed before the Board. 
I.C.Il. and the William Blythe Company urged rates of Free, B.P. and 
123 pece, M.F.Ne; the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers proposed rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N.$; and the Primary Textiles Institute 
urged free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The pulp and 
paper producers opposed increased rates but did not specify the rates 
which they considered appropriate; Naugatuck took no issue with the 
existing rates or those proposed. 


Neither I1.C.I. nor the William Blythe Company indicated why 
the existing rates under item 210 should be continued, though both com= 
panies made reference to maintenance of the British preference. 


The consumers of sodium bisulphite and sodium metabisulphite 
said that duties on these chemicals would add to their costs and make 
them less able to compete in both domestic and foreign markets with 
the products into whose use the chemicals enter. Their general theme 
was that these products were available to foreign manufacturers at a 
lower cost and that Canadian manufacturers who used these chemicals 
were therefore at a disadvantage relative to foreign competition because 
of the Tariff. 


OTHER SULFHITES AND THILOSULEFHATES 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed calcium thio- 
sulphate as a chemical used in pesticides and proposed that pesticides 
and materials for the manufacture of pesticides be entered free of 
duty. (2) When imported for these purposes the chemical could be en- 
tered under items 791 or 219a(1) and 219a(2). Item 219a(2) applies to 
packages weighing more than three pounds, with free entry under both 
the BP. and M.F.N. Tariffs; tariff item 791 provides free entry for 
materials used in the manufacture of pesticides. The product would 
otherwise be entered under item 208t, at Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
potassium metabisulphite as a relatively unimportant chemical used by 
its members and proposed that, unless otherwise provided for, chemicals 
used for the manufacture of pharmaceuticals be entered free of duty, 
B.P. and 15 pece,y M.F.N., when not made in Canada, and at rates of 15 
peCey BeP. and 20 pece, M.F.N., when ruled to be made in Canada. (3) 
Potassium metabisulphite is now entered under item 208t at Free, B.P. 
and «15. p.ce.,, Moi Ne 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 87, pe 13278 
(2 \eSaney fio l«eL10) ap. 6.6631 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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No representations were made to the Board specifically re- 
lated to any other chemicals classified under heading 28.37 of the 
B.T.N. The Industry Committee proposed that these should be dutiable 
at rates of 15 pece, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., in a tariff item worded 
like heading 28.37.42) The Committee did not indicate why these rates 
were appropriate specifically for the chemicals that might be included. 
It is probable that most of the chemicals, to which these rates would 
apply, are not made in Canada and would now be entered under item 208t, 
Free, B.P. and at 15 p.ce, M.F.N. For these the principal effects of 
the Committee's proposal would be to increase the B.P. rate from free 
entry to 15 pecey and to reduce the margin of British preference from 
15 percentage points to 5 percentage points. 


SULPHATES (INCLUDING ALUMS) AND PERSULPHATES — B.T.Ne 28.38 


INTRODUCTION 


The products classified under heading 28.38 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature are of considerable economic importance, even 
though the most important commercial sulphate, ammonium sulphate, is 
excluded in the B.T.N. from this heading and is classified with fer 
tilizers of heading 31.02. Canadian shipments of the other sulphates 
are valued at about $10 million annually, of which about $2 million 
are for export. Imports of those products which are made in Canada 
are estimated at about $800,000 annually; total imports are valued at 
approximately {$3 million. The Canadian market for the chemicals of 
heading 28.38 is about #11.5 million annually. 


With the exclusion of errioniun sulphetc, two chemicals of the 
group dominate the commercial trade, namely, aluminum sulphate and 
sodium sulphate. These two chemicals account for about 70 per cent of 
Canadian market requirements and all of the known exports, but for only 
25 per cent of the imports. Nearly 75 per cent of all imports is ac- 
counted for by chemicals not produced in Canada. 


Commercial Importance of Chemicals of B.T.N, Heading 28.38 


Made in Canada Not Made Total 


- thousand dollars - 


Shipments 10, 303 - naG Rei O | 
Imports 815 2,305 3,120 
Exports 1,967 ~ 1,967 
Commercial Market in Can. 9,151 Pag yoie 1, 456 


The products known to be made in Canada were generally the 
subject of formal submissions and, as indicated above, account for 
more than 80 per cent of the value of the chemicals involved. These 
products are dealt with first below, in alphabetical order. The second 
part of the presentation deals, in alphabetical order of the products, 
with chemicals that are not Inown to be produced in Canada. Although 


(1j'transcript, Voliwei,ep. 3521 
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some of these have a considerable economic importance, the interest 
expressed in them was frequently by trade associations whose members 
would account for only a small part of the known imports. 


ALUMINUM SULFHATE 


The Product and the Industry 


Aluminum sulphate is available commercially either in a dry 
form or as a liquid. The chemical is sold in two grades, commercial 
and iron—-free, but only the commercial grade is available in both the 
dry and the liquid forms; the iron-free grade is available only in the 
dry form. The dry form is supplied in various degrees of fineness, 
such as powder, ground, rice or lump. The degree of concentration of 
the chemical is given in terms of aluminum oxide equivalence. The 
liquid is usually equivalent to an 8.3 per cent solution of aluminum 
oxide; the solid is either 14 per cent or 17 per cent aluminum oxide. 
In North America the 17 per cent strength is the most common; in the 
United Kingdom both the 14 per cent and 17 per cent strengths are 
commonly sold. 


Aluminum sulphate is produced by treating bauxite ores with 
sulphuric acid. The dry product is obtained by evaporating the water 
from the resulting liquid until a concentration of 17 per cent aluminum 
oxide equivalent is obtained. On cooling, the resulting liquid forms 
a solid (alum cake). The solid is usually broken up and ground. 


The dry form is cheaper to transport because it has approx- 
imately double the concentration of the chemical. However, use of 
the liquid form, which is of a standard concentration, obviates the 
necessity of making a standard solution from the dry form. The liquid 
can be pumped directly from tank cars or trucks into storage tanks and 
then to the point of use, without handling and with more precise con- 
trol. So considerable are the advantages of the liquid form that a 
growing volume of sales are in this form; in consequence, the generally 
smaller plants for producing the liquid are being erected near major 
consuming areas to avoid the relatively high costs of freight. 


Aluminum sulphate has been produced in Canada since late 
1946, when the Aluminum Company of Canada (Alcan) began production at 
Arvida, Quebec. A few months later, in 1947, Nichols Chemical Company 
Limited, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Allied Chemical Canada Limited, 
began to manufacture the product at Valleyfield, Quebec. Both plants 
produced only the dry form; in 1958 the Valleyfield plant began to 
produce the liquid form as well. 


Nichols operates three other plants in Canada. In 1956, it 
established a plant which produces only the liquid form, at Thorold, 
Ontario; in 1957 it established plants at Port Arthur, Ontario and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. The former produces only the liquid form; 
the latter produces both the dry and the liquid forms. 


At the time of the hearing, in February 1961, these were the 
only plants producing for sale. In addition, the Consolidated Paper 


Corporation Limited produced aluminum sulphate captively, at Three 
Rivers, Quebec. 
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Since the hearing Allied Chemical established plants at 
Dalnousie, New Brunswick and Ansonville, Cntario. ‘The company also 
announced in 1965 that it was doubling the capacity of the plant at 
Port Arthur. In 1962, two other companies began to manufacture 
aluminum sulphate: Inland Chemical Company Limited, at Fort saskat- 
chewan,Alberta and Border Chemical Company Limited, at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. In addition, in 1964, Alcan announced that it would build a 
second plant in the Shawinigan - Three Rivers area of Quebec, to pro- 
duce liquid aluminum sulphate. Thus, in 1965, there were four compan- 
ies, operating ten plants which produced aluminum sulphate for sale 
and an eleventh plant was producing for its own use. 


The Market 


The market in Canada, in 1962, is estimated to have been 
about 100,000 tons, valued at nearly 4 million. The market growth 
has been substantial in recent years. At the public hearing, it was 
estimated that in 1958 the market was for about 75,000 to 80,000 tons, 
indicating an increase of about 20 to 25 per cent during the inter- 
vening four years. The establishment of two new producers in 1962 and 
expansions involving new and existing facilities which have been under 
taken since 1962 suggest that the growth of Canadian production and use 
has been at an accelerated rate. 


Nichols estimated that about 10 to 11 per cent of Canadian 
consumption, in 1961, was of the liquid. At that time Nichols was the 
only producer of tnis form, in Canada. The available information in- 
dicates that the liquid is becoming a larger proportion of sales and 
USE e 


Aluminum sulphate has two major uses in Canada, the principal 
one being in the production of wet-strength, fine papers and the 
lesser one, in the purification of municipal water supplies. About $3 
per cent of the total use in 1958 was by pulp and paper mills and 16 
per cent was for water treatment. The manufacture of chemicals ac— 
counted for most of the remaining known uses. In 1963 the pattern of 
consumption appeared to be essentially unchanged. 


Consumption of Aluminum Sulphate, 


by Principal Use, 1958, 1962 and 1963 


1958 1962 1963 
- tons - 
Pulp and Paper 63,911 710} 243 73,541 
Municipal Waterworks 12,035 12,939 (a) 12,939 (a) 
Chemical Products 567 610 813 
Leather Tanning fi oe ve 
Total Accounted For 765589 83,792 375293 


ee ERTS 


(a) 1959 data 


Source: D.B.S., Various publications 


a 


When the product is to be used for the manufacture of pulp 
and paper or for water purification, the commercial grede is purchesed; 
for other applications the iron-free grade is used. .iltnough the 
principal use of aluminum sulphate by the pulp and yaver mills is for 
wet-strength neaper, they also use it to control the acidity or alxalin- 
ity in their processes, as a momant in dyeing paper and in other ap- 
plications. 


The concentration of the pulp and paper industry east of 
ianitoba and in British Columbia indicates that the principal market 
areas are in these regions. In general, Canadian pulp and paper mills 
are located a considerable distance from aluminum sulphate plants in 
the UN etie 


Pricing srouwcy 


Aluminum sulphate is sold f.0.b. plant, freight equalized,in 
both Canada and the U.0.4. Nichois Chemical stated that the company 
equalized on other Canadian producers. At the time of the hearing the 
only other Canadian vroducer was Alcan, wnose plant was at arvida, 
Quebec. Published Canadian prices for the anhydrous form vere un- 
changed in Central and wastern Canada, from 1959 until 1964, but they 
were increased in the west in 1962. In 1964 Eastern prices were also 
increased. Prices in Western Canada were considerably iigher in the 
years 1959-64, for example 52 a ton for the commercial grade com-— 
pared with y40 a ton in the wast. 


Prices are not puolished for liquid aluminum sulphate but, 
at the time of the hearing, the orice of the liquid was said to be 
%36 a ton, f.0.b. Valleyfield, only »4 a ton less than the dry form in 
bulk. In terms of chemical content the liquid would be about 1; times 
as costly as the dry form, indicating that the advantages of using the 
liquid, where it is used, are substantial. 


Prices of Aluminum Sulphate, Canada and the U.s.A., 
Commercial Grade, Ground, Bulk, in Carloads, Freight bqualized, 


renee O0 Vt eee ee 


Hone eile 

cast Nest we ne the. 

Can. per ton 5U.S. per ton 
1959 40.00 50.00 40.00 
1960 40.00 50.00 40.00 
1961 40.00 50.G0 40.00 
1962 40.00 5200 40.00 
1963 40.00 5200 40.00 
1964 40200 — 42.00 52000 44.00 
1965 42.00 52200 44,00 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing and Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Prices of the purer grades of aluminum sulphate are consider 
ably higher than for the commercial grade. in 1964, in the U.S.A., 
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the iron-free grade, in bags, was priced at 376 a ton and the U.S.P. 
grade, in 400 pound drums, was 30 cents a pound, a rate of 600 a ton. 


Transportation 


Freight cost may be a substantial part of the total delivered 
cost of aluminum sulphate and, for an equal distance, would be much 
greater for the liquid than for the dry form, in terms of chemical 
content. However, the advantages of using the liquid have led to its 
inereased use, while the disadvantage of expensive transportation has 
led to the establishment of plants close to paper mills, the principal 
consumers. In this connection an authoritative U.S. source comments 
Toei. 


"The most recent trend in the industry is the construction 
of plants close to paper mills (the chief users of aluminum 
sulfate) so that the product may be shipped as a solution, 
thus reducing Sete: in both plants. This trend will 
probably continue." 4 


The costs of freight for the dry form, to some of the major 
consuming points in Eastern Canada, are tabulated below. The data 
indicate that the cost of freight even to relatively nearby points 
constitutes between 10 and 15 per cent of the price, f.o.b. plant, 
while to the more distant locations, particularly in the Atlantic 
Provinces, freight costs range from 40 per cent to 56 per cent of the 
f.o.b. plant price. Because approximately two tons of liguid would 
have to be siiipped to equal the chemical content of one ton of dry 
material, the costs of transporting the liquid would be much higher. 
It should be noted that Allied Chemical Company now operates a plant 
at Dalhousie, New Brunswick. 


Rail Freight Rates in affect in 1964, for Dry Aluminum Sulphate 
Shipped in Bulk, from Valleyfield and Arvida, Quebec, 


to Selected Consuming Points in #astern Canada 


From 
Valleyfield Arvida 
To: y per ton\a 

Kapuskasing, Ont. 14.00 - 
Chandler, Que. Pia 5 Nhletyes 
Quebec, Que. 6.00 bac 
Windsor Mills, Que. 4600 8.40 
Bathurst, N.B. 8.90 8.90 
Dalhousie, N.B. 13.00 13.00 
Kentville, N.S. 22260 2260 
Hantsport, N.s. 18.60 18.60 
Pt. Hawkesbury, N.S. 15.80 15.80 


(a) Only the lowest rates are given; higher rates would apply in some 
cases to smaller shipments 


Source: Agreed Charges issued by the Canadian Freight Association 


(1) Faith, Keyes and Clark, Industrial Chemicals, 1957, p. 78 
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Foreign Trade 


Most of the aluminum sulphate used in Canada is supplied by 
domestic production. At the public hearing it was estimated that, in 
1958, only about eight per cent of the total was imported and that 
this proportion was steadily decreasing. In 1964, imports probably 
constituted about two per cent of Canadian use. 


Imports of Sulphate of Alumina or Alum Cake, by 
Principal Country of Origin, 1958-64 


Western 
U.K U.SeAe Germany Total 

- tons - tons . $!000 
1958 2,290 3,650 191 yey, 228 
OF a e745 3430 145 fires 268 
1960 4,686 4,024 140 8,899 323 
196i, 71,085 2,690 109 3yo03 153 
1962 552 1,816 110 25506 TOF 
1963 255 2020 PAVE 2489 115 
196/416 219 1,484 80 25783 119 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada,Imports, sec. 8254 


Most imports are entered in provinces east of Manitoba; im- 
ports into Western Canada are irregular and very small in amount. 
About two thirds of the imports are entered in Ontario. In general, 
imports from overseas are into the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; im- 
ports into Ontario are mostly from the U.S.A. Because of the high 
cost of transporting the less concentrated, liquid form, all imports 
from overseas are of the dry form as are most imports from the U.S.A. 


At the hearing, Nichols Chemical Company stated that the 
plants in the U.s.A. most competitive in the Canadian market were lo- 
cated in California, at Kast St. Louis, Illinois and at Detroit, 
Michigan. These plants would compete in British Columbia, the Prairies 
and part of western Ontario, respectively. Nichols' parent, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, has plants at each of these locations in 
the U.S.A. Nichols informed the Board that it supplies some of the 
Canadian market with aluminum sulphate imported from the U.s.A. 


The freight advantages of some United States plants permit 
them to export to Canada and similar advantages of Canadian plants 
have resulted in exports to the U.S.A. Exports to the U.S.A. began 
in 1957, with the exportation of 320 tons, valued at 89,7953; in 1963, 
exports to the U.S.A. were 3,583 tons, valued at $190,608. Until 1961 
imports exceeded exports; in 1961, 1962 and 1963 the value of exports 
was larger than that of imports. Most of the aluminum sulphate expor 
ted by Canadian producers was of the iron-free grade, with an average 
value, in 1963, of $Can. 57.38 per ton or U.S. 53.20. Imports into 
the U.S.A. from Canada are dutiable at 10 cents per 100 pounds. The 
ad valorem equivalent at the published price in the U.5.A., for the 
iron-free grade in 1964, is 2.6 per cent. For the commercial grade 
the ad valorem equivalent would be approximately 5 p.Ce 


LO 


Imports of Sulphate of Alumina or Alum Cake, by Province 
__.__of Entry and Country of Origin, 1962 and 1963 


Western 

1962 U.K France Germany Usoene 

- tons = 
Nias 500 = - - 
Nes. 30 - - = 
Quebec 9 28 60 125 
Ont. WE 2 50 1,621 
Man. _- _- = S/O 
Canada 552 28 210 LS16 
1963 
NB. 84. o = . 
Que. 140 - 113 5AL 
Ont. 26 101 1,476 
B.C. =o = se, = 
Canada 25> ~ 214 2,020 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, s.c. 8254 


Exports of Aluminum Sulphate to the U.S.A., 1957-6 


tons peer U.S. per ton 
1957 320 9,795 30.61 
1958 Lee 47,768 1.2057 
1959 PeOld wed 5456 eA SY, 
1960 g) 102 160,494 51.57 
1961 ehaa2 173, 687 55.16 
1962 4,,018 166,854 A153 
1963 3,583 190,608 53620 


Source: U.S. Imports for Consumption, s.c. 8380150 


Al 


Tariff Considerations 


Aluminum sulphate is entered under tariff item 212, at Free, 
BeP. and 10 pec., M.F.N. The calcined form is entered under item 208t, 
Free, B.P. and 15 pece, M.F.N. 


Most— 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Lari o cave L 
Item 212 
Sulphate of alumina or alum cake; 
and alum in bulk, ground or un- 
ground, but not calcinede..eesee Free Liivekis 


In the five years, 1960-64, two thirds of the value of 
imports were from M.F.N. countries, most M.F.N. imports originating in 
the U.S.A. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Nichols Chemical 
Company Limited proposed rates of 15 p.c., BP. and £0 pec, M.F.N., 
for aluminum sulphate, in an item worded like heading 25.38 of the 
Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. (1 


Peter Spence and Sons Limited, of England, (2) and Bathurst 
Power and Paper Company , (3) urged that the existing rates of duty 
under item 212 be retained. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association recommended that 
there be no increase in rates.\4 


Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest in alumin- 
um sulphate. It urged continued free entry, under both the B.P. and 
MF.N. Tariffs, for chemicals used in the production of synthetic 
rubber. (5 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
the chemical as one which was of relatively small economic importance 
to its members and recommended rates of 15 pce, B.P. and 20 peCe,y 
M.F.N., for chemicals made in Canada and used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals. 


Thus Nichols and,in effect, the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association proposed rates of 15 p.ce, B.P. and 20 pec., M.F.N.3 
Peter Spence, Bathurst Fower and Paper and the Pulp and Paper Associ- 
ation recommended that no change be made in the existing rates of Free, 
B.P. and 10 pece, M.F.N-, under item 212; and Polymer requested the 
retention of duty-free entry under end-use item 951. 
(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, pe 3638 
(2).same, VOle 25, Dp. 3096 
(3) Same, Vol. 25, pe 3697 
(,) Same, Vol. 25, pe 3686; Vol. 36, pe. 5246 
(5) Same, Vol. 24) pe 3498; Vol. 89, pe. 13587 
(6) Same, Vol. 87, pe 13321 
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in support of its proposed rates, Nichols claimed that the 
smaller Canadian market limited the scale of its operations, that it 
incurred higher investment costs than producers in the U.S.4., and 
that its manufacturing and marketing costs were higher than competing 
foreign plants. Its spokesman also said the company's problems were 
aggravated by having to serve a dispersed market. A major argument 
was that the increased rates would insulate the company from sharp 
price declines that might occur in the U.s.A. or in the United Kingdon. 


At the time of the hearing, five Canadian plants were pro- 
ducing about 80,COO to 90,000 tons of aluminum sulphate, their average 
output thus being 16,000 to 18,000 tons. In fact, two plants, that of 
Nichols at Valleyfield and that of Alcan, at Arvida, had very much 
larger outputs than these averages and the three other Nichols plants 
each produced much less than the average. At that time, 63 plants in 
the U.S.A. produced 955,000 tons, an average of 15,000 tons per plant. 
Although the average size of plant was larger in Canada than in the 
U.s.A., the largest plants in that country had several times the ca- 
pacity of the Valleyfield or Arvida establishments. Nevertheless, 
these data indicate that many plants in the U.S.A. were much smaller 
than the two largest Canadian plants and others were much the same 
size as the Canadian plants. These data, together with the advantages 
of location previously cited, indicate that there are no over-riding 
advantages to be had from large scale. 


The spokesman for Peter Spence and Sons, which manufactures 
aluminum sulphate in Britain, said that scale was a matter of little 
consequence in the production of this chemical. He referred to re- 
latively small plants in the U.K. and in Finland which he said oper- 
ated profitably. In Finland they did so witnout tariff protection. 
He also said: 


"T don't know what is the size of an optimum plant in the 
United States;...what I do know is that in the United States 

of America many companies have decentralized their production 
to place liquid plants -—- in some cases solid plants -—- strate- 
gically close to the point of consumption."\1l 


He commented on Nichols! fear of drastic price declines as 
follows: 


"It was said that in 1940 there was price warfare in the 
United States; that is true, but...the real trouble was warfare 
in the real sense of the term. 


"What happened was the United States companies found them- 
selves without their traditional export markets;...so that 
they tried to place their marginal production wherever they 
could, and in this instance in Canada, and it was at that 
time that aluminum sulphate was not protected by anti- 
dumping duty, and they could do just that. They couldn't do 
Lt todaves } 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, p. 3701 
(2) Same, Vole25, 0063/02 
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The available information tends to support the contention of 
the Peter Spence spokesman that "geography gives overwhelming protec- 
tion to the domestic producers of aluminum sulphate in Canada." 1) 
Imports, which previously had been about 15,000 tons annually, declined 
to only 6,000 tons in 1958, about the time that the Nichols' plants at 
Thorold, Port Arthur and Vancouver came into operation. Although the 
Canadian market has grown very substantially since that time, imports 
have declined to about 2,500 tons annually and are currently exceeded 
by Canadian exports to the U.s.A. 


Peter Spence and Sons' spokesman said that imports from the 
U.K. were competitive only on the Atlantic seaboard and, generally, 
only if consumers were able to take delivery in bulk from a steamer. 
He contended that the application of a tariff on imports from the U.K. 
would almost certainly price British aluminum sulphate out of the 
Canadian market and increase the cost of the product to Canadian pur- 
chasers. He stated that freight and other costs involved in shipping 
to Canada constituted about one third of the c.i.f. price in Canada. 


Bathurst Power and Paper and the Pulp and Paper Association 
opposed any increase in rates on the grounds that the costs of basic 
raw materials would be increased. The Pulp and Paper Association 
claimed that its members faced strong competition both in the domestic 
and export markets and higher costs would make it more difficult for 
them to compete. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association did not indicate 
why rates of 15 p.ce, BeP. and 20 pecey M.F.N., would be appropriate 
specifically for aluminum sulphate. 


COBALT SULPHATE 


Cobalt sulphate is available commercially in two forms, a 
hexahydrate and a monohydrate. The former contains about 21 per cent 
cobalt metal, the latter 33 per cent. Cobalt sulphate is usually pro- 
duced by the action of sulphuric acid on cobalt metal or cobalt oxide. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Limited produced the chemical in Canada 
until 1962, using a process in which the oxide was the raw material. 


Cobalt sulphate is used mainly as an additive in animal feeds 
and as a raw material in the production of paint driers. Its lesser 
applications are in ceramic glazes, storage batteries and as a raw 
material for the production of other cobalt salts. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, the spokesman for 
Mallinckrodt estimated that about one half of Canadian market require- 
ments was supplied by imports. This suggests annual sales, at that 
time, of about $10,000. The discussion at the hearing and information 
available in the Canadian Minerals Yearbook suggest that most imports 
are from Britain and consist almost entirely of cobalt sulphate pro- 
duced from raw materials supplied by the International Nickel Company 


(Inco) to its subsidiary refinery in Wales. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, pe 3704 
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The distributor for such Inco products in Canada is the St. 

Lawrence Chemical Company Limited, which supplies the Canadian market 
with cobalt salts in the form of the acetate, carbonate, sulphate and 
hydrate. The first three salts are also produced for sale by Mallinc~ 
krodt. St. Lawrence Chemical reports its distribution of sales by 
use and, although these are not reported in terms of individual cobalt 
salts, the data indicate the relative importance of various uses as a 
market for the salts. 


Distribution of Sales of Cobalt Acetate, Cobalt Carbonate, 
Cobalt Hydroxide and Cobalt Sulphate, for Various 
Uses, by St. Lawrence Chemical Company Limited, 


1960-62 


1960 1961 1962 
per cent of total sales 

Driers 26 51 46 
Ceramics 10 2 26 
Animal Feeds 61 30 23 
Chemicals 5 ays 4 
Miscellaneous _= _- wm 

100 100 100 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1962 


Cobalt sulphate is a relatively high-priced chemical. In 
1964, the price of the hexahydrate in the U.S.A. was 64 cents a pound, 
delivered to consumers, and that of the monohydrate was $1.09 a pound, 
delivered. Prices have declined during the past decade. 


Prices of Cobalt Sulphate, in the U.S.A., 
Delivered to Buyers, Selected Years, 1953-65 


Crystals 21% Cobalt, Monohydrate, 33% 


in Drums Cobalt, in Drums 
- dollars per pound - 


1955 89 1.40 
ODT, 069 = .79 de miles 
1959 aleth ease 269 1.09 ome eZ 
1961 064 1.09 
1963 064 1.09 
1964 04 1.0 
1965 (Jan.-July) .64 - .655 1.09 - 1.15 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


At the public hearing, the spokesman for Mallinckrodt said 
that in recent years the monohydrate had become the form preferred by 
consumers and that for most applications the hexahydrate is 


4) 


substitutable. The choice between the two is determined largely by 
relative prices and individual preference, although the higher water 
content and lower concentration of cobalt in the hexahydrate may also 
be factors affecting its use. 


At the time of the hearing, Deloro Smelting and Refining 
Company Limited, the only Canadian merchant-producer of cobalt oxide, 
had ceased production of this product, which is the raw material used 
in the Mallinckrodt process. The Mallinckrodt spokesman informed the 
Board that his company had been unsuccessful up to the time of the 
hearing in locating 2n alternative source of supply, either in Canada or 
abroad. However, late in 1961, Cobalt Refinery Company Limited began 
production of cobalt oxide of a grade suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of cobalt sulphate and in sufficient volume to supply at least 
a large part of the Canadian demand for the material. 


Tariff Considerations 


Cobalt sulphate is entered under tariff item 208t at Free, 
B.P. and at 15 pce, MFN. At the time of the hearing, in 1961, 
grades other than pharmaceutical were entered as unenumerated products 
under tariff item 711, at rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
However, effective March 26, 1962 the Department of National Revenue 
ruled that the product was not made in Canada, and all imports of 
Cobalt sulphate became dutiable at Free, B.P. and 15 p.ce, M.F.N. un- 
der item 208t. When for use in the manufacture of animal feeds it can 
be entered free of duty under item 219h which is not part of Reference 
20. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works Limited proposed continuation of the then existing rates Gil 
DeCey BePoy 20 pecey M.F.N. Although the company imported some of the 
very pure products for its own use or resale, its spokesman did not 
specify different tariff treatment for the reagent grade. (1) 


At an earlier hearing, in January 1961, Nuodex Products of 
Canada Limited, one of the two companies which produce cobalt driers 
in Canada, urged that the rates for all cobalt-bearing materials 
should be the same, in order not to discriminate between manufacturers 
who used particular ones in the production of paint driers. Nuodex has 
patented a process in which cobalt metal is the basic raw material. 
The company also uses the sulphate in the manufacture of driers. Co— 
balt metal is entered under an extract from item 208t, at Free B.P. 
and 10 pece, M.F.N. The other Canadian producer of driers uses co- 
balt hydroxide as its raw material and imports it under item 208t, at 
Free, BoP. and 15 pece, M.F.N. 


The Nuodex proposal was repeated at the hearing on cobalt 
sulphate. (2) The company was concerned that cobalt sulphate, one of 
its important raw materials, was then dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 pece, M.F.N., while the raw material used by its principal com- 
petitor, cobalt hydroxide, was entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
peCce, M.F.N. Nuodex stated that the supply of Canadian-produced 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, pe 3772 
(2) Game, Vol. 18, p- 25793 Vol. 25, pe 3786 
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cobalt sulphate had been insufficient for its needs since Deloro had 
discontinued production. The spokesman for Mallinckrodt admitted 

that the then current unavailability of cobalt oxide prevented it from 
producing enough to supply Canadian needs. As noted earlier, cobalt 
sulphate was ruled as not made in Canada early in 1962 and is now 
dutiable at Free, B.P. and 15 pecey MeF.N., under item 208t. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed cobalt sulphate 
as an additive for animal feeds and fertilizers and proposed that chem- 
icals used for nutritional purposes by farmers or veterinarians in 
animal feeds,or in the manufacture of fertilizers should be free of 
duty under all Tariffs. (1) 


The proposal of Mallinckrodt would leave the former rates un- 
changed, for the grade of cobalt sulphate that was entered under item 
711. However, it would increase the rates for the very pure product, 
which has never been made in Canada, from Free, B.P. and 15 peCey 
MeBaNes COebo Gees Bets BUCO. Cs ul eric in 


The Nuodex proposal for uniformity of rates for all cobalt- 
bearing materials is difficult to assess. If the proposal is taken 
literally, the rates being proposed might be either those under item 
208t for cobalt hydroxide, those under the extract of item 208t, for 
cobalt metal, or those under item 711, for cobalt sulphate. 


Mallinckrodt's request for rates of 15 p.ce, B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., was supported mainly by the claim that the company's costs of 
cobalt raw materials were higher than those of competitors in Britain. 
This competition appears to be from a subsidiary of the International 
Nickel Company, which processes raw materials supplied from Inco's 
operations at Sudbury, Ontario. 


At the time of the hearing, cobalt oxide, the raw material 
used by Mallinckrodt, was not available from Canadian production. It 
is now produced in Canada in sufficient volume to supply at least a 
large part of the Canadian demand, and some is being exported to the 
U.seAe 


COPPER SULPHATES 


There are several sulphates of copper, including cupric 
sulphate (commonly known as copper sulphate and, when not dehydrated, 
as blue vitriol), cuprous sulphate and tribasic copper sulphate. 


Although cupric sulphate (blue vitriol) is a product of sub- 
stantial economic importance both from the standpoint of Canadian pro- 
duction and imports, the only representations made to the Board relat- 
ing to it were by consumers. No representations were made relating 
specifically to cupric sulphate either by producers or distributors of 
the product. 


Cupric sulphate is produced in Canada by at least one company, 
Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, at Montreal, Quebec; (2) it is 


(L) Transcript, Vol. 78, pe 11925; Vol. 83, p. 12813 
(2) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1962 
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recovered by vacuum evaporetion of refinery wastes. Production data 
are not vublic but it is known that the outout of the company is 
several times greater than imports, which amounted to 218 tons valued 
at 369,000, in 1%4. 


Consumption date are relatively comolete only for the year 

1%0, when about 2,500 tons of cupric sulphate valued at :7653,000 were 
accounted for by the stetistics. The actual consumption is much larger 
than indicated by these figures. In 1%0 metal mines were reported as 
using 2,200 tons valued at $553,000 and the chemical industry 150 tons 
valued at 373,000. No data are available regarding its use as a germi- 
cide and fungicide, as a mordant by the textile and leather industries, 
in pipments, the preservation of wood, the treatment of water suvvlies 
or in other applications in which the chemical is known to be used. 


Imports are almost entirely from the U.S.A. and Britain, but 
occasional small. shipments are imported from continental Europe. In- 
ports have declined sharply since the beginning of the vresent decade 
and in 1%/ were about one-sixth those in 1959. Most of the decline 
has been in imports from Britain. 


Imvorts of Copner Sulphate, by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953—6/ 


U.K. UeSete Other __ Total 

— tons = tons %3!000 
1953 1,029 967 - 1,9% 468 
1955 540 5o3 _ did 33 310 
1957 607 107 3 1,018 263 
1959 273 336 99 1,309 289 
1%1 SL 2% 10 387 y ( 
1962 97 335 6 Ast 159 
1%3 123 243 - 366 Tie 
1%4 1 PAWS - 218 69 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 6275 


Prices for the various copper sulvhates published in the 
U.S.A. are given below: 


Prices of Copper Sulphate, in the U.S.A., 1%0-65 


(Blue Vitriol) 


Chemically Pure Monohydrated Tribasic, Dealers, 

Crystals, 9%, 35%, in drums, bags, at works, 

in bags, at works at works frt. equalized 

$ per 100 pounds, in carloads 

1%0 12.25=13.00 23-00—24,.00 29.60 
161 12,00=12.50 22.465 —23.35 28.60=29.60 
1%2 12.50 eo525 28.60 
1%3 12.50 23635 28.60 
1%L 12.50—14.50 23635—23.475 28.60=32.25 
1%5 (Jan.—-Oct. )15.00=15.50 24045=25 10 31.15-33.40 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Tariff Considerations 


Most copper sulphates are entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Dehydrated cupric sulphate, technical or commer- 
Clal grade. is under item /lljat 15 p.c ys 5! . Bnd ZO" 0 Cae tet ees 
undehydrated cupric sulphate (blue vitriol) is under item 208m, at 
Free, B.P,, 10 p.c., M.F.N. Some of the copper sulphates are also 
entered free of duty under both Tariffs for end-use purposes related 
to agriculture set out in tariff items 208c, 219a, 663b and 791, Tar- 
iff item 208c provides for dehydrated sulphate of copper for agricul- 
tural or spreying purposes; item 219a provides for pesticides and item 
791 for materials used in their manufacture; item 219h provides for 
chemicals, of a kind not produced in Canada, for use in the manufac- 
ture of animal or poultry feeds; and tariff item 663b for materials 
used in the manufacture of fertilizers, 


Undehydrated cupric sulphate, blue vitriol, appears to be 
the form chiefly imported. In 1964, the only year for which such data 
are available, about 80 per cent of the imports of copper sulphates 
were entered under item 208m which relates to blue vitriol. 


As indicated earlier, the only representations made to the 
Board relating specifically to copper sulphates were by various con- 
sumer interests. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association(1) and Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited (Cominco)(2) urged that 
the existing rates not be increased. Cominco also urged that no change 
be made in end-use items, which would increase the costs of a Canadian 
manufacturer. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed copper sulph-= 
ates as materials used in fertilizers, animal and poultry feeds and 
pesticides and urged that all materials so used be free of duty under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, in appropriate end-use items. (3) 


Seven manufacturers of pesticides requested that tribasic 
copper sulphate be entered free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, when the product is for use in the manufacture of 
pesticides. (4) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
copper sulphate as one of a group of chemicals of minor economic in= 
portance to its members. The Association recommended that chemicals 
used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products should be dutiable 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.ce, M.F.N.e, unless otherwise provided 
for, while they are not made in Canada and at rates of 15 p.c., BoP. 
and 20 pece, MeFsNe, when they are made in Canada.(5) The Association 
did not indicate why these rates would be appropriate specifically 
for copper sulphate. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 26, pe 3792 

(2S Samco ue). eail 

(3) SameseVole os, p. 12613;"Vol7- 108, ps 16332 
(4) SameyevolemlOS stp.) 16326 

(5) Samay) VolesG/, ep. 13321 
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In general, the consumer interests supported their proposals 
by saying that increases in duty would raise their costs and make them 
less able to meet competition in both domestic and export markets. 


BASIC LEAD SULPHATE AND TRIBASIC LEAD SULPHATE 


Two forms of lead sulphate are known to be of commercial im- 
portance in Canada, basic lead sulphate and tribasic lead sulphate. 
The former is used almost entirely in exterior paints, the latter almost 
entirely as a stabilizer in plastics. Basic lead sulphate contains 74 
per cent of lead and the tribasic form contains 84 per cent. Lead con- 
stitutes the principal cost of raw materials. 


Both forms are produced in Canada only by McArthur, Irwin 
Limited, at Montreal, Quebec. The company produces a number of lead 
products including lead oxides (litharge and red lead) and basic lead 
carbonate (white lead). It manufactures lead sulphate by reacting a 
suspension of litharge in water with sulphuric acid. It began pro- 
ducing lead sulphate in the 1940's as a means of utilizing excess plant 
capacity and to provide a lower cost white pigment than lead carbonate. 


Basic lead sulphate may be used, as such, in paints or it 
may be mixed with other chemicals. The spokesman for McArthur, Irwin 
said that the paint industry is using "composite pigments" to an in- 
creasing extent. Such pigments may contain titanium dioxide to pro- 
vide whiteness and opacity, zine oxide to provide hardness of surface, 
and lead sulphate for the durability which it imparts. ‘Such composite 
pigments would be dutiable at 123 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N., un- 
der item 246. An important and long-standing use of basic lead sul- 
phate is in the production of leaded zinc oxide pigment. Leaded zinc 
oxide may contain from 5 to 75 per cent lead sulphate. However, two 
common commercial forms contain 35 per cent and 50 per cent of basic 
lead sulphate and probably represent a substantial part of the con- 
sumption. 


It is difficult to assess the size of the Canadian market 
for basic lead sulphate, partly because of the changes in statistical 
classification introduced in 1960 and partly because the content of 
lead sulphate in the leaded zinc oxide used by the Canadian paint in- 
dustry is not known. In the tabulation that follows it is assumed 
that the leaded zinc oxide contains 35 per cent of lead sulphate, but 
the actual content could be higher or much lower. 


The data suggest that more basic lead sulphate is consumed 
in the form of leaded zine oxide than in the form of the chemical it- 
self. They also suggest declining sales to the paint industry which, 
in 1962, accounted for about 150,000 pounds with a value of approxi- 
mately $27,000. The data suggest that the use of lead sulphate in the 
chemical industry is also declining. 


There are no published data available regarding Canadian use 
of tribasic lead sulphate. However, information available to the 
Board indicates that Canadian consumption of this form is considerably 
larger, both in quantity and value, than that of basic lead sulphate. 
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Consumption of Lead Sulphate, by Industry, 


1957-62 
Estimated 
Lead Sulphate Total Value 
Basic Lead Sulphate Used in Paints Used in of Use in 
as basic in leaded Industrial Paints and 
lead sulphate zinc oxide (2) Total Chemicals Ind. Chemicals 
- thousand pounds - ‘p 'OOO 
1957 164 Loe wisi) 125 88 
1958 LoL abs: 328 93 7h 
1959 ee 188 345 76 90 
1960 108 128 236 50 50 
1961 84 119 203 4 he 
1962 61 39 150 35 33 


(a) Assumes basic lead sulphate to be 35 per cent of gross weight 
reported 


Source: D.B.S., Annual Publications, Cat. Nos. 46-210 and 46-219 


The spokesman for McArthur, Irwin said that the competition 
from titanium dioxide was a major factor in the declining use of basic 
lead sulphate and was largely responsible for the company's declining 
sales of the latter. He said this trend had become apparent in 1949, 
soon after the company had begun production of lead sulphate. 


The market for basic lead sulphate, as for all pigments, is 
concentrated in the industrial areas of Quebec and Ontario, particular 
ly around Montreal and Toronto. Although McArthur, Irwin has at times 
sold its products from coast to coast, almost all sales were said to 
be in the two Central Provinces. 


McArthur, Irwin sells basic lead sulphate, f.o.b. the Mon- 
treal plant and tribasic, delivered in Ontario and Quebec. In the 
UeS.Ae, both products are sold on a delivered basis. The company in- 
dicated it could deliver its products anywhere in Canada at a lower 
laid~down cost than the United States products. However, only in 
Quebec and Ontario would this be true if there were no duty. The 
spokesman estimated that the company supplied about 75 per cent of 
Canadian use and the principal competition arose in British Columbia 
and on the Atlantic seaboard from imports from Britain. 


Canadian prices for lead sulphates are not published. The 
table which follows shows prices in the U.S.A. for basic lead sulphate 
and other competitive products some of which are also designated as 
"white lead", At the time of the hearing, February 1961, the Cana- 
dian price for basic lead sulphate was said to be $15.60 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. Montreal; the comparable price in the U.S.A. was $17 a hun- 
dredweight, delivered. 


pe 


Prices of White Lead and Leaded Zinc Oxide 
in the U.S.A., Carloads, Delivered, in bags, 


SE A Piet iis 5 (SS Chae DNL Soak oe eee ae 
Basic Basic Basic Leaded 4inc 
Sulphate Carbonate Silicate Oxide, 50% 
- dollers per hundredweizht - 
US ate) 16.25=17.00 17.00=18.00 15275-16250 15.38—15.75 
1960 RAO) 18.00 16.50 ens 
1%1 15.50=-17.00 16.50-18.00 15.50=-16.50 14.5016. 50 
1%2 Leo thers? eps) lie 
1%3 Le, Se LO675 16.50=17.75 15.50=16.25 14.25-14.88 
1%4 1675-17275 17.75-19.00 Thepyess) do eC Lek 
1%5 19.00 20.50 Wises 16.00 


(Jan.~/ug. ) 
Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


The import statistics are not sufficiently detailed to permit 
separation of basic lead sulnhate from other products. The term 
"white Lead" is sometimes applied to basic lead sulphate, basic lead 
carbonate, basic lead silicate and perhaps others; at times, the term 
is applied more specifically to basic lead carbonate, However, the 
trade statistics may combine all of these forms under the designation 
Wwhite lead", The spokesman for McArthur, Irwin said that the import 
data. included more lead carbonate than basic lead sulphate. 


Imports of White Lead, by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-63 


UsKe Usoee. Total 

1900 Lb. 31000 1900 lb. 31000 1000 1b. 31000 
1953 68 10.5 i On? "2 diaaee 
1955 16 2eo a9 Fave 75 10.3 
L957 - - 9 Zen 9 Bee 
1959 26 opal Z Gaz 28 3.5 
1960 fi are 1,02 LT2 L08 ae 
1%1 i Teh 760 99.1 767 10022 
1%2 14 1.8 160 26.3 ly oh Ooay 
1%3 9 i. u/ BH 26 5.0 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. SLi, SL/L 


If, as stated at the hearing, most imports of basic lead 
sulphate are from the U.K., they would appear to constitute only a 
very small part of estimated Canadian use. However, it should be kept 
in mind that imports as leaded zinc oxide are not shown and might re- 
present larger amounts of the lead sulphate. 


Fe 


Tnere are no satisfactory published trade figures for tri- 
pasic lead sulphate. BOUEVE the available information indicates 
that imports of the group of chemicals designated as "lead sulphate com- 
pounds" have been significant. These appear to be for use in plastics. 


Imports of Lead Sulphate Compounds, 1956-60 


& ‘OOO 
1956 1 
oo7 SO 
1958 70 
NES oie S0 
1960 70 


eee ee 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import Trends 


Tariff Considerations 
Basic lead sulphate is entered under tariff item 243, "dry 

witte lead"; (iat ’rates’ of 15 les, “Ss PevandeeO pe coy. Bons EAU Uue 

time of the hearing basic and tribasic lead sulphate could also be en- 
tered under end-use item 921, as materials of a kind not produced in 
Canada, for use in the manufacture of plastics, free of duty under 

oth the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Artificial lead sulphate is entered 
under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.i.N. 
Lead sulphate tribasic has been ruled made in Vanada and is dutiable 
at yates? Of L5%p.Cs5 Heke ANG 20 D.Ce, MeveNs, under ivem 7115 ica 
Arthur, Irwin Limited proposed that rates of 15 pec., B.P. and 20 peCey 
M.F.N. should apply to the basic and tribasic lead sulphates of B.IT.N. 
heading 25.38, and that item 921, which was applicable to tribasic lead 
sulphate at the time of the hearing, should not apply to these pro- 
ducts. (1) This item is no longer applicable because tribasic lead sul- 
phate has since been ruled made in Canada. 


The Canadian Paint, Varnish and lacquer Association sup- 
ported these proposals "wholeheartedly", but only in so far as they 
applied to basic lead sulphate. (2) 


Associated Lead lanufacturers of London, England (A.L.M.) 
and the Pigment and Chemical Company Limited, its Canadian distributor, 
proposed that basic and tribasic lead sulphate, of B.T.N. heading 25.38, 
be free of duty under the B.P. Tariff. They made no proposal regarding 
the rates under the M.F.N. Tariff. They also proposed that the B.P. 
rate under item 921 (Free) be made permanent. 5 


The Industry Committee opposed permanent free entry for the 
material entered under end-use provisions, as in the case of the tri- 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 26, pe 3800 
(2) Same, Vol. 26, pe 3827 
(3) Same, Vole 26, pe 3833=4 
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besic form for use in plastics. (1) This provision in existing item 
Gel anolies only to materials deemed to be of a kind not produced in 
Canada, 

In support of its proposals, McArthur, Irwin referred to its 
presentation to the Board at the time of the hearing on lead oxides. 
The company spokesman said European producers could buy the principal 
raw material, lead, more cheaply and therefore had a cost advantage in 
producing lead compounds. He also said the proposed rates would assist 
the company ir retrining « Llerger shore of the declining merket then it 
otherwise would have. 


The paint manufacturers! support was based on their stand 
that Canadian manufacturers should be protected from foreign 
competition. 


A.L.M.'s brief said the industry had been long established 
in Canada and was protected by anti-dumping provisions and the M.F.N. 
Tariff against competition from low-wage countries. The brief also 
referred to the fact that there was only one Canadian producer and 
said that the availability of U.K. supplies as an alternative to the 
domestic product is of benefit to Canadian manufacturers. 


The proposals of McArthur, Irwin would leave unchanged the 
existing rates for the lead sulphate that is entered under items 243 
and 71l. However, the rates for artificial lead sulphate which is now 
entered under item 208t would be increased substantially. 


A.L.M. indicated that it could not "state categorically 
whether this material /lead sulphate tribasic/ is manufactured in 
Canada or not". In its brief, McArthur, Irwin made the following re- 
ference to tribasic lead sulphate: "...end-use treatment can be ob- 
tained for specialty grades under Tariff ltem 921..." 2) These state- 
ments, in conjunction with the "not-made-in Canada" ruling that form 
erly applied, suggest that at least part of the imports under this 
item were of grades that were not then available from Canadian produc-— 
tion. 


However, the principal problem of McArthur, Irwin, the de— 
cline in markets for its products, would not be solved by an increase 
in the rates of duty. The spokesman for the company acknowledged this 
in the following exchange: 


Q@: "So that basically the declining sales are more due to 
competition from what you call more efficient pigmenting 
chemicals? 


A: "That is correct. 


Q: "So, in effect, duty will do little to rectify what 
Providence and the scientists have done to you? 


Asou' Thats is\.quiite correct."(3) 
(1) Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3830 


(eee Vol. 20, p.23/9/ 
(3) Same, Vol. 26, pe 3812 
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Imports of basic lead sulphate are known to enter Canada 
from only two countries, the U.K. and the U.S.A. The spokesman for 
McArthur, Irwin said, "...we have practically never heard of ahi 
lead sulphate — basic lead sulphate — in the Canadian market", (1 
Imports from the U.K. have not reached a value of even $5,000 in any 
year since 1954 and a large part of these imports may be of other white 
leads, particularly lead carbonate. The elimination of these imports 
is not likely to have any substantial effect on the company's situation. 


SODIUM SULPHATE 


The Product and the Industry 


Sodium sulphate newtral occurs in noture in the mineral forms 
such as glauberite, polyhalite and mirabilite which is a natural form 
of hydrated sodium sulphate (Glauber's salt). The mineral thenardite 
is a natural anhydrous form of sodium sulphate (salt cake). Sodium 
sulphate is also obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of hydro- 
chloric acid, chromium salts, viscose and phenol. 


The purity and physical characteristics of the product are 
determined partly by the process by which it is produced and partly by 
the degree of further purification and processing to which it is sub- 
jected. The by-product of the Mannheim hydrochloric acid process is 
yellowish; that obtained in the production of chromium salts is green, 
and that from phenol production is yellow. The latter two products are 
also known as chrome cake and phenol cake, respectively. In general, 
the white form, which is required in some applications, is initially 
produced as a by-product of the viscose process or from brines. How 
ever, the white, highly concentrated form can be produced from all of 
the less pure forms of sodium sulphate. 


The term "saltcake" is commonly used to refer to the less 
pure anhydrous forms whether of natural or chemical origin, and the 
chemical name is generally used to refer to the purer forms. However, 
the term "saltcake" is not precisely defined. "Glauber's salt" is the 
correct designation only for the hydrated form but it is sometimes 
used as a general designation for both forms. The Canadian trade sta- 
tistics include all of the sodium sulphate imported under tariff item 
208t under this name. Imports under item 208t are of the relatively 
pure product, either hydrated or anhydrous. 


The hydrated form of sodium sulphate is usually prepared in 
a very pure form which would meet specifications for pharmaceutical 
use. Glauber's salt is ruled to be produced in Canada, but its use in 
Canada is small, both in terms of quantity and value in comparison with 
the use of the anhydrous form. Glauber's salt is used mainly in the 
production of pharmaceuticals and in the dyeing of textiles. 


In Canada, large deposits of sodium sulphate occur, mainly 
in Saskatchewan, in the form of brines and intermittent or permanent 
crystal beds. It is also produced by one company, Courtaulds Canada 
Limited, as a by-product of its viscose production, at Cornwall, 
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Ontario. The Saskatchewan deposits account for by far the largest 
part of Canadian output. In the U.S.A., natural brines are an impor 
tant source of sodium sulphate, but the by-products of viscose, hydro- 
chloric acid and chromium salt production are nearly as important. 
Natural occurrences are unknown in Europe and most production there is 
as a by-product of chemical manufacturing processes. 


In 1963, four companies in Canada produced sodium sulphate 
from natural deposits, at five locations in Saskatchewan. Their lo- 
cation and estimated capacity are given below. 


Plant Tons Annual 

Company Location Capacity 
Midwest Chemicals Ltd. Palo 100,000 
Ormiston Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd. Ormiston 75,000 
Sybouts Sodium Sulphate Co. Ltd. Gladmar 30,000 

Saskatchewan Minerals, Sodium 

Sulphate Division Chaplin 150,000 
Bishopric 50,000 
105,000 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963 


In August of 1965 it was announced that a new sodium sulphate 
plant would be constructed near Alsask, Saskatchewan with a capacity 
for 50,000 tons annually. A month later the Saskatchewan Government 
said it would build a plant at Ingebright Lake with an initial capac- 
ity of 150,000 tons annually. The latter plant was expected to begin 
production early in 1967. The two plants would increase Saskatchewan 
capacity by 50 per cent, to approximately 600,000 tons annually. 


Sodium sulphate has been produced continuously in Saskat- 
chewan since 1919. The product is usually sold in bulk and contains 
about 97 per cent of sodium sulphate. In 1963, the Saskatchewan plants 
shipped 257,000 tons of anhydrous sodium sulphate and, in 1964, 330,000 
tons valued at $5.3 million. In addition Courtaulds also produces "a 
few thousand tons of by=product salt cake annually". The Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys states that "Shipments by Courtaulds 
are normally less than 5 per cent of the naturgl-salt—cake output", (1) 
Courtaulds began production in volume in 1955.\2 


Anhydrous sodium sulphate is available commercially in a 
wide range of qualities from a fairly crude material whose impurities 
impart to the product a colour undesirable for some applications to 
an extremely pure, highly concentrated form used in pharmaceuticals 
and photographic chemicals. The less pure forms find their principal 
use in the manufacture of pulp and paper (more than 95 per cent of the 
total); the more refined forms are used mainly in the manufacture of 
glass, chemicals and detergents. For use by the latter three indus- 
tries, both relatively high purity and high concentration is demanded. 
The Canadian Minerals Yearbook states: 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1960 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 26, pe. 3904 
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"The physical and chemical specifications for sodium sulphate 
vary. Material of 95 per cent Na2S0, /sodium sulphate/ content 
has been used for the production of kraft paper, but higher 
grades are desirable. Glass, detergent and chemicals require 
grades of about 98 per cent. Fine chemicals and medicinal 
products call for grades above 99 per cent. 


"For detergents, grain size, uniformity and free-flowing 
characteristics are important in handling and use, and a high 
degree of whiteness is desired."\1 


Almost all of the sodium sulphate produced in Saskatchewan 
is sold for the production of pulp and paper; in general, it is not 
sufficiently pure for use in glass and detergents. A large part of 
Courtaulds' production is also sold to paper manufacturers, but some 
of the output is refined to higher specifications and is sold to glass, 
detergent and other manufacturers. The highly purified form which is 
suitable for use in pharmaceuticals and photographic chemicals was not 
produced in Canada at the time of the hearing but at the beginning of 
1964 it was ruled to be made in Canada. 


The Market 


The market in Canada for the less pure forms of anhydrous 
sodium sulphate (saltcake) has been expanding in recent years. In 
1964, Canada consumed 254,000 tons valued at %4e2 million most of 
which was supplied from Saskatchewan production. In addition, Canada 
consumes annually between 500 and 1,000 tons of highly refined anhy- 
drous and hydrated material annually, valued at around $20,000 to 
$30,000, all of which was imported, until recently, mainly from West 
Germany and the U.S.A. 


Apparent Domestic Disappearance of Natural Sodium Sulphate (Saltcake) 
Psacelotl nnn See ot pilav, ptt Boe eB CoN) Foo Ol, Howe ditt 


Domestic 
Shipments Imports (2) Exports Disappearance 
- thousand tons - 1000 tons  '000 \b) 
1959 180 27 L8 159 2,641 
1960 AWE 25 64 175 25895 
1961 251 yl 87 196 DE il 
1962 27 31 UU, 204 3,352 
1963 Py uy, 65 ugh 35430 
1964 330 31 107 254, paisa 


(a) Imports of saltcake, s.c. 8363; excludes imports of pure forms, 
SeCe 8343 
(b) Value f.0.b. works or point of shipment 


Source: D.B.S., Various publications; Canadian Minerals Yearbook 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1962 
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Canadian production and shipments of sodium sulphate from 
natural occurrences have been increasing steadily for many years; 
in 1964 shipments from Saskatchewan were twice as large as in 1954. 
Production of by-product sodium sulphate by Courtaulds varies with the 
company's output of viscose and shipments of by-product sodium sulphate 
were substantially smaller in the early sixties than in preceding years. 


In Ganada, the principal use of sodium sulphate is in the 
production of pulp and paper. The Cenadian Minerals Yearbook 1961 
states that: 


"More than 95 per cent of the sodium sulphate consumed 
fin Canada/ goes into kraft paper, to which it adds 
strength and toughness. Some is used in the manufacture 
of newsprint, where an increase in wet—strength permits 
the operation of production machinery at higher speed..." 


Consumption by the paper industry has been increasing. In 1963, the 
industry used almost 98 per cent of the known consumption. The pulp 
and paper industry can use a relatively impure product but a more 
highly refined material is preferred. Cost appears to be the main 
consideration in this industry's choice of grade. 


Other important consumers are the glass and detergent in- 
dustries. These require a more highly concentrated product and impuri- 
ties which impart colour to the product are undesirable for use in 
detergents. 


Consumption of Sodium Sulphate, (@) by Industry, 
1957-63 


Pulp & Deter- Mineral Medicinal 
Paper Glass gents wool Products Total (b) 
- tons = '000 tons $'000 
195 eee ICOPORe: SiR AAG 1252 271 67 164 bn oee 
1958 165,000 2,357 Siar 288 52 169 5 5hA 
1959 168,000 2,879 952 335 54 172 59851 
1960 TS, C00 Gere solo 1,394 opr D4, 183 59901 
TOGh moos 00Cmane. 2Gmme 517 BONG Tns2 197(4) 6 ,345(4) 
1962 20091 6608N3, 025 marl, 136 259 56 205 6,566 
OOSMN Reo ledO 73, 035 958 306 vat 226(€) 7,232(4) 


(a) Includes consumption of all forms 

(b) Inclusive of freight charges to consuming locations 
(c) Estimated 

(d) Partly estimated 

(e) Includes 200 tons for explosives and ammmition 


Sources: D.B.S., various publications 


The pulp and paper industry is located largely east of 
Manitoba and in British Columbia; most of the other users of sodium 
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sulphate are situated in Ontario and Quebec. Thus, except for the 
relatively small output by Courtaulds, at Cornwall, Mtario, all of 
the Canadian production is in Saskatchewan and most of the Canadian 
use is at a considerable distance from there. The spokesman for Cour 
taulds said that most of the company's sales were in the area between 
Sarmia, Ontario and Quebec City, Quebec. 


In Canada, sodium sulphate is sold f.o.b. plant in Saskat— 
chewan or at Cornwell. The less pure material is sold in bulk; the 
more refined product, for use in detergents or glass, is sold in bulk 
or in bags. Four grades of Canadian-produced material are recognized 
in Canadian trade but individual sales may be on the basis of specifi- 
cations supplied by a buyer or from samples. The known Canadian 
grades are Western saltcake, Eastern saltcake, Detergent and Textile. 
In addition, however, chemically pure, National Formulary and low 
nitrogen anhydrous grades are ruled to be made in Canada. Only Cour 
taulds is known to sell grades other than Western saltcake, the only 
grade sold by the Saskatchewan producers. The prices per ton of four 
grades, at February 1, 1961, in carload lots, are given below. The 
Canadian grades generally correspond to grades available in the U.S.A. 


Canadian Western saltcake $16.50 in bulk 
Eastern (Comwall)saltcake 26.50 in bulk 
Cornwall detergent grade 34 eOOnt edie bulk 
37.00 bagged 
Cornwall textile grade 47.00 bagged 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3854; Canadian Chemical Processing 


U.S.P. crystals and a National Formulary grade, in 1961, 
were priced at $17.50 per 100 pounds (equivalent to $350 per ton) 
and $22.50 per 100 pounds (equivalent to $450 per ton) respectively, 
in the U.S.A. Prices in the U.S.A., for these forms, were generally 
unchanged between 1961 and 1965. Canadian prices are published only 
for Western saltcake. In 1965, the Canadian price of Western salt— 
cake, f.0.b. producing points, was unchanged at $16.50 a ton. In the 
UeS.Ae, the comparable price of U.S.-produced Western saltcake was 
$US. 22050 a ton, equivalent to pCan. 24.30. The U.S. price of the 
technical, detergent rayon grade, in 1965, was $U.S. 34a ton, 
bulk carloads, at works. 


Because most Canadian consumption occurs at a great distance 
from either domestic or foreign sources of supply, freight is an item 
of considerable importance to consumers. Saltcake produced in Saskat- 
chewan incurs a freight cost of $15.80 per ton either to Toronto or 
Montreal. This makes the delivered cost to these centres almost 
double the price of $16.50 per ton, f.o.b. works. Freight costs to 
consumers in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia are higher. 


In 1963, Canada consumed about 226,000 tons of saltcake 
which had, at point of shipment, an average value of just over $16 a 
tone On the other hand, consumers reported the cost of this material 
at their consuming locations to be, on average, $32 a ton. Thus it 
would appear that the average costs of handling and shipment are 
about as much as the f.o.b. cost of the product. 


ae 


Foreign Trade 


Canada's exports of saltcake are much larger than the im- 
ports. Surplus production occurs only in Saskatchewan and all exports 
are to the U.S.A. In 1964, exports were more than three times as 
large as imports in that year. Canadian saltcake is entered into the 
U.S.A., free of duty. 


Exports and Imports of Sodium Sulphate (Saltcake), 
Selected Years, 1 


Exports Imports. _— Net. Exports (2) 

1000 tons $'000 '000 tons $'000 1000 tons $!000 
aS ]e ys) fare 1,264 30 57h, 47 690 
15 / oa 593 28 511 9 82 
1959 48 752 oF 511 21 rie 
1961 87 jie aE Oe 575 5D 756 
1962 1h, 17214 31 609 43 602 
1963 65 1,077 19 386 2—tis«CG 691 
1964, 107 1,776 31 599 16 geele 77 


(a) Exports minus imports 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, s.ce 404-63; Trade of 
Canada, Imports, sec. 8363, before 1961 s.c. 8387 and 
BaCe 404-62 


Imports of saltcake have generally been between 25,000 and 
30,000 tons, annually, during the past decade. About two thirds of 
the imports are from the U.S.A. and almost all of the remainder are 
from Britain. The decline in imports in 1963 was almost entirely due 
to the reduced amounts entered in British Columbia. 


Imports of saltcake are entered largely in British Columbia, 
and most of the remainder in New Brunswick and Quebec. In 1962 and 
1963, about 80 per cent of all imports were entered in British Columbia 
and New Brunswick. Except for a few tons from West Germany, imports 
into British Columbia were entirely from the U.S.A. All imports en- 
tered in New Brunswick and Quebec originated in the U.K. The average 
value of the relatively small amounts entered in Ontario, all from the 
U.S.A., suggests that a large part was of higher grades for use in 
applications that require a product of relatively high purity. 


Until fairly recently, the principal suppliers of the 
hydrated form and the highly refined grades were West Germany and the 
U.S.A. Imports of these grades have been declining for several years, 
and in 1963 they were less than one tenth the quantity imported in 
1954, ten years previously. As noted earlier, these products were not 
available for sale from Canadian production until recently. The 
chemically pure forms were ruled to be made in Canada in January 1961.6 
The decline in imports coincides with the start of volume production 
of sodium sulphate by Courtaulds, in 1955. Moreover, the average 
value of imports of these products has been increasing, although prices 
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of individual products have been stable, suggesting that a larger pro- 
portion of the imports are of the pharmaceutical grade; the average 
value of these imports is very much higher than that of imports of 
saltcake. 


Imports of Sodium Sulphate (Saltcake) by Province of Entry, 
___ 1962 and 1963 


N.B, Que. Ont. cask, B.G, Canada 
1962 tons 
Ushs 4,818 4,257 Gos od oy oe 075 
Ueoeay — = 1,049 16 20,606 FAS 
Total 4,818 4,257 1,449 16 20,606 Bieler 
1963 tons 
W. Ger. ~ = “ o lls igé 
Wek 39254 2,801 ~ ws = 6,054 
Total 35254 2,801 237 115 11,596 19,002 


Source: D.B.5.,, 6-Gs 6503 


Imports of Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate (Saltcake), by Country of Origin, 
selected Yea A! 


Usts U.S.A Total Imports 
1000 tons $7ton '000 tons $/ton '000 tons $1000 


1953 1189 16 21.5 16 32.8 517 
1955 aaa 20 18.9 18 29.9 57h, 
1957 9.2 20 18.9 18 28.1 511 
1959 oN 22 ish 16 ane 511 
1961 9.7 20 22.6 16 32.3(a) 575 (a) 
1962 ee on 2283 18 31.3 609 

d 22 Zt 20 19.0(a a 
1322 825 21 2113 19 aS 2g} 


(a) Includes very small amounts from Western Germany 
(b) Includes very small amounts from Western Germany, the Netherlands 
and Poland 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. $363 
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Imports of Refined Grades of Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate (4) 
and Glauber's Salt, by Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-63 


AS West Germany ASSAY iWeyeztil 

tons 4/ton tons %/ton tons ~/ ton tons » 'O0O0 
ALS AS) ul 90 936 18 49534 30 59493 150 
Hig )e%) - ~ 778 26 Srkee 36 3,888 131 
1957 3 136 516 26 shes 36 1,512 51 
1959 a 416 562 30 4,03 56 966 40 
1961 4 174 he 26 124 64 899 29 
1962 4 76 129 38 294, 58 426 23 
1963 4 174 323 34 168 96 495 28 


(a) The trade statistics designate all of these as "Glauber's Salt". 
However, they include all imports under tariff item 208t and 
some under item 711; therefore, they include both refined 
anhydrous and hydrated forms 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8343 


At the public hearing on sodium sulphate only Courtaulds 
referred to competition in the domestic market. Its spokesman said 
that a large part of the company's sales was of the saltcake grade and 
that freight costs provided adequate protection against competition 
from either natural or synthetic saltcake grades produced in the U.S.A. 
or Europe. He said that the company's output of saltcake grade was 
such a small proportion of the total requirements that Courtaulds had 
no difficulty in selling it at locations where the company had a 
freight advantage relative to producers in the U.S.A. or Europe. (1) 


As noted above, the Saskatchewan producers made no mention 
of foreign competition in the domestic market. Practically all imports 
are from the U.K. and the U.S.A., the latter supplying the British 
Columbia market almost exclusively, and the former supplying the 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec. 


At the time of the hearing, February 1961, saltcake from the 
Ushem rcould tbe pecans in Montreal at $36.20 a ton and in Toronto at 
$43.60 a ton. (2 The comparable laid-down cost of Canadian Western 
saltcake based on published prices, was 932.30 a ton at both destin- 
ations. Thus,for sales in Central Canada, Saskatchewan producers had 
an advantage of 93.90 a ton at Montreal and of $11.30 a ton at Toronto. 
Relative to the f.o.b. price of Western Canadian saltcake of 916.50 
a ton, this would be an advantage of 24 p.c. at Montreal and 68 p.c. 
at Toronto. 


Thus, it appears that Canadian Western saltcake can be laid 
down in most of the market east of Manitoba at a substantially lower 
cost than saltcake from the U.K. or other Luropean countries, even 


(a Transcript, Vorlss 20; Pe 3852-3 
(2) Same, Vol. 26, pe 3854 
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without duty. Imports from the U.K. would appear to be for the use of 
paper mills in the Atlantic Provinces or in eastern Quebec. Moreover, 
although Courtaulds! saltcake was priced at 26.50 a ton f.o.b. plant, 
~10 2 ton more than Vestern saltceke, tho leid-dowm orice at hon- 
treal was ~32.30 a ton, the same as the laid-down price of the Saskat- 
chewan material. 


In British Columbia, Saskatchewan producers compete with 
natural saltcake produced in California. The California product is 
shipped by water, and freight costs are substantially less than the 
cost of the overlend rail haul from Saskatchewan to British Columbia 
points of consumption. The f.0.b. price of U.S. Western saltcake is 
about the same as for the Saskatchewan saltcake so that the California 
producer has a substantial advantage in the British Columbia market. 
Imports entered in British Columbia were about 12,000 tons in 1963, 
and exports from Saskatchewan to the U.S.4. were 65,000 tons. Thus 
the trade with the U.S.A., appears to be complementary, the flow being 
regulated partly by costs of freight and partly by the existing tariffs. 
Imports of saltcake from the U.S.A. are dutiable at y4 a ton (about 
2, peCe ad valorem) while exnorts to the U.S.A. are entered free of 
duty. 


With respect to the more refined products, the spokesman for 
Courtaulds said: 


"Looking at the 'sodium sulphate! market, served only by 
the chemically—produced product, the competitive situation 
is quite different. Here we are faced with competition 
from the United States, where sodium sulphate production 
points are within economic shipping distance of Canadian- 
consuming points. The same is also oe of shipments from 
overseas, in particular from Germany". 1) 


In support of this statement he submitted data on freight 
rates and prices. These showed that Courtaulds had a very substantial 
advantage over all competitors on deliveries to Montreal. On deliver 
ies to Toronto the company had a considerable advantage over the U.K. 
and German product but a much smaller advantage over suppliers in the 
UeSeAe Courtaulds! advantage over the potential U.S. supplier of the 
detergent grade, in the Toronto area, was equivalent to a duty of about 
15 tO 500 PpeCey and on the textile grade to a duty of about 11.5 per 
cent. Although these data suggest that most imports would be entered 
in Ontario, where the margin of advantage was smallest, in fact entries 
into Ontario were only about 111 tons out of a total of 495 tons of 
refined grades imported in 1963. 


It is difficult to compare the delivered prices of Courtaulds! 
products and those of foreign origin. The prices of the grades Cour- 
taulds sells were substantially higher than those submitted for corres- 
ponding grades of U.K. or German origin but tended to be closer to 
prices in the U.S.A. For example, Courtaulds! vrice, in 1961, for the 
detergent grade was said to be #34 a ton, in bulk, compared with an 
f.oeb. price for this grade of »24.95 in the U.h., ~20.15 in Germany 
and $331.&, in the U.S.A. For the textile grade, on which Courtaulds 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 26, pe 3853 
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has a larger freight advantage relative to the nearest competitor in 
the U.S.A., the price f.0o.b. Cornwall was $47 a ton and Lee Us tue 
supplier in the U.S.A. it was $Can. 40.80 a ton. 


Freight Cost to Montreal and Toronto, from Cornwall, Ont., and 
Fotential Foreign Suppliers, at February 1, 1961 


_ Toronton se ___Montreal 

Bulk Bags Bulk Bags 
From dollars per ton 
Cornwall, Ont. 10,40 10.40 ares’) rise) 
German Forts 28.80 ae 17.60 ate 
UsK. Ports 23.60 24,210 16.20 16.20 
U.S.A. (Deterg. Grade) 12.00 12600 4 he 
U.S.A. (Textile Grade) 3 15.80 ay 16,80 
Maximum Cornwall Advantage 18.4 13370 11.80 11.00 
Minimum Cornwall Advantage 1.60 1.60 10.40 10.40 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3854 


Tariff Considerations 


Chemically pure, National Formulary and anhydrous, low 
nitrogen grades of sodium sulphate were ruled to be made in Canada 
effective January 6th, 1964 and are entered under tariff item 711 at 
rates of 15 p.c., BePe and 20 pece,y M.F.N. Until that date these 
grades were entered under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 pece, 
MF.N. The chemical tests used by the Department of National Revenue 
allow entry under item 711 of only the very pure grades, suitable for 
pharmaceutical or photographic use. Crude sodium sulphate is entered 
under item 210d, "sodium, sulphate of, crude or saltcake". Under item 
210d, the same specific rate applies under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, namely 1/5 cent per pound ($4 a ton). The ad valorem 
equivalent of this specific rate is between 20 and 25 p.ce Sodium 
sulphate may be entered duty-free under tariff item 851, when for use 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, natural sodium sulphates 
are classified under heading 25.32, "mineral substances not elsewhere 
. specified or included". Excluded from the definition of a mineral 
product are substances subjected to the process of crystallization. 
The "Explanatory Notes" state: 


"this Chapter [25/ covers mineral products only in the crude 
state or washed,...crushed, ground, powered, levigated, 
sifted, screened or concentrated by flotation, magnetic 
separation and other mechanical or physical processes (not 
including crystallization). Minerals which have been 
otherwise processed (e.g. purified by re-crystallization, 


ae ee eee ee 


eee) generally fai) within later Chapters (for example, 
Chapters. 28...)<" 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 1955, p. 107 
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From the description given in the Canadian Minerals Yearbook 
of the processes used by the Saskatchewan producers, it appears that 
the product made in Canada from natural deposits would be classified 
under heading 28.38 as a chemical and not under heading 25.32 as a 
mineral. The sodium sulphate produced by Courtaulds would also be 
classified by heading 28.38. 


The saltcake imported from the U.S.A. is produced from brines, 
like the Saskatchewan product, or is a by-product of chemical processes. 
In Europe, natural deposits are unknown. Thus it is probable that all 
imports into Canada would be classified by the B.T.N., under heading 
28.38. 


However, at the public hearing the Industry Committee was of 
the opinion that saltcake produced in Saskatchewan from natural brines 
would be classified under B.T.N. heading 25.32, and only the by=~product 
of chemical processes would be under heading 28.38. With this in mind 
the spokesman for the Committee proposed: 


"In order to retain the meaning of Brussels Nomenclature 
for heading 28.38 insofar as it relates to sodium sulphate, 
the Committee recommends that only the man-made product be 
accorded duty treatment under this heading and that natural 
sodium sulphate be subject to tariff treatment by some item 
outside the chemical schedule". (1) 


Further discussions with the Industry Committee and con- 
sultation with authorities on the Brussels Nomenclature indicate that 
saltcake produced from brines would be classified under heading 28.38. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, Courtaulds Canada 
Limited proposed that all forms of sodium sulphate that would be 
classified by B.T.N. headings 25.32 and 28.38 should be dutiable at 
#400 a ton, under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. (2) 


' Saskatchewan Minerals, the largest producer in Canada, 
strongly urged that there be no increase in the rates on any type of 
sodium sulphate. (3) 


Midwest Chemicals Limited, Ormiston Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited and Sybouts Sodium Sulphate Company Limited, the other 
Saskatchewan producers, supported the position of Courtaulds. 4) 
Sybouts said the provisions for drawback of duty under the Customs 
Tariff Act for goods exported is of greater importance than the 
existing Tariff and recommended that the Board consider the problem of 
this dilution of the protection afforded by the Tariff. (5) 


Polymer Corporation Limited listed sodium sulphate as a raw 
material used by the company and requested that the end-use provisions 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, ps 3623 
(2) Same, Vol. 26, p. 3841, 3855 
(3) Same, Vol. 26, p. 3918 
(4) Same, Vol. 26, pe. 3919-20-21 
(5) Same, Vol. 26, p. 3922 
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of item 851 be continued, with free entry under all Tariffs for 
materials used in the production of synthetic rubber. (1 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association listed sodium sul- 
phate (saltcake) as an important raw material used by its members and 
said it strongly opposed any revision which would result in an increase, 
either now or in the future, in respect of chemicals used by the pulp 
and paper industry. \¢ 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association named 
sodium sulphate as a material of relatively small economic importance 
to its members and recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
until ruled to be made in Canada, for chemicals used in the production 
of pharmaceuticals. When a product is ruled to be made in Canada, 
rates of 15 p.ce, BeP. and 20 p.ce, M.F.N., were recommended, \3 


No other representations were made to the Board related 
specifically to sodium sulphate. 


Thus the following proposals were before the Board. Cour 
taulds, Midwest Chemicals, Ormiston Mining and Smelting and Sybouts 
agreed that a specific rate of $4 a ton, under both the B.P, and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, should apply to all the sodium sulphate classified by 
headings 25.32 and 28.38 of the B.T.N. Saskatchewan Minerals and the 
Pulp and Paper Association opposed any increase in rates. The exis— 
ting rates are equivalent to $4 2 ton so that there was, in essence, 
no disagreement between the two groups, regarding the rates. 


Polymer and the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
proposed end-use treatment for sodium sulphate. The former recommended 
free entry under all Tariffs; the latter urged rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 peCey MF.Ne, until it is ruled to be made in Canada, and rates of 
15 peCe, BP. and 20 pece, M.F.N., thereafter. Because virtually all 
forms are now deemed to be made in Canada, the proposal, in effect, 
was for rates of 15 p.ce, BePey 20 poco, MI.N., the existing rates 
under item 711. For the much larger imports of the less pure forms, 
under tariff item 210d, the ad valorem equivalent of the present $4 
per ton has been between 20 and £5 p.Ce 


Sodium sulphate of high purity and concentration is entered 
under item 71l. The available information indicates that the hydrated 
form, Glauber's salt, is also entered under this item. If the re- 
commendations of Courtaulds and its supporters were implemented all 

of these products would be subject toa duty of 1/5 cent per pound or 
¢Z,a ton under both the B.P. and M.F.N, Tariffs. If these recom- 
mended rates had been applied to imports in the years 1960-63, the 
duty collected, expressed as a percentage of dutiable value, would 
generally have been lower than the ad valorem rate applicable under 
item 711. Imports from the U.K. would have been dutiable at a 
slightly higher rate in two years, but imports from Britain have been 
very small and have not exceeded four tons in any year of the past 
decade. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 89, p. 13587 
(2) Same, Vol. 36, De 5216 $ Vol. 355 De 13005 
(3) Same 9 Vol. 87 9 De iepiepeal 
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Ad Valorem Equivalent of a Duty of $4 per Ton 
On Imports of Glauber's Salt and Pharmaceutical Grade Anhydrous 
Sodium Sulphate, Compared with Ad Valorem Equivalent of Duty 


Actually Collected, 1960-63 


Western Germany U.0A. U.K. All Imports 
Actual Proposed Actual Proposed Actual Proposed Actual Proposed 
duty collected as per cent of dutiable value of imports 


© 
Ww 
e 

nw 


1960 15.0 1633 16.3 6.8 1576 ite 
io (eda Geer y et 15.0 ee 6.3 0 Reo Pane ja 
1962 15.0 10.8 15.4 G.9 14.8 eo ad ie 
1963 15.0 11.4 ana ye, Ael 0) Le, Lee fi 


Source: Calculated from published import data 


The anhydrous sodium sulphate that is sufficiently pure to 
be classified under item 711 is priced much higher than the grades that 
would normally be entered under item 210d. The lowest grade that might 
qualify for entry under item 711 would be the Technical Anhydrous which 
was priced at $56 a ton, in the U.S.A., in mid-1964. A duty of #4 
a ton would be equivalent to a rate of approximately 7 p.c. Thus the 
main effects of the Courtaulds proposals on imports of the highly re- 
fined product would be to reduce the duty on imports from M.F.N, 
countries and to eliminate the existing British preference. 


Courtaulds proposed the retention of the rates under item 
210d for the less pure forms of anhydrous sodium sulphate (saltcake) 
which constitute more than 95 per cent of Canadian imports of all forms 
of sodium sulphate. The ad valorem equivalent of the existing duty of 
$4 a ton is shown below for the five years, 1958-63. 


Duty Collected as Per Cent of Value of Dutiable Imports 
of Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate, Saltcake, 1958-63 


Westerm Total 
U.K. U,deAe Germany Imports 
- per cent = 

1958 19.8 eet ~ 2NIG 
a9 13.2 “ery - ASS 
1960 18.6 23el Lyd 20.9 
1961 1D oe Alves Nip rel foen 
1962 73 Peed - 20.6 
1963 15°37 2OSS 13.66 19.7 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. $363 


As the preceding analysis indicates, the proposals of the 
producers would not affect the rates under item 210d, under which more 
than 95 per cent of imports are entered and would result in lower rates 
for imports of Glauber's salt and of the anhydrous pharmaceutical 
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grades. Thus they would presumably be accentable to Saskatchewan 
iGinerals and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, both of which 
urged that there be no increase in the existing rates. They would 
probably also be acceptable to the pharmaceutical manufacturers who 
would tend to benefit from lower rates than they themselves had pro- 
posed. The end-use proposal of Polymer for continuation of the provis- 
ions of item $51 would therefore be the only other recommendation, and 
it was couched in general terms, not related only to sodium sulphate. 


The spokesman for Courtaulds emphasized the difficulty of 
defining "saltcake", He was supported by other producers in the recom 
mendation that uniformity of rates for all grades would eliminate 
doubts as to classification and simplify administrative procedures. 

The use of the B.T.N. which was recommended by Courtaulds would result 
in virtually all the sodium sulphate and Glauber's salt of Canadian 
Commerce being classified under an item worded like heading 28.36. 


Courtaulds' support of its rate proposals was based mainly 
on the argument that »4 a ton was a reasonable level of vrotection 
and would cause little disturbance to the status quo. The Saskat-— 
chewan producers who supported the company apparently agreed. 


As indicated in the preceding analysis, Canada is a large ex 
porter of saltcake which is entered free of duty into the U.5S.A., a 
very important and growing market for Canadian production. 


In this connection the brief of Saskatchewan Minerals, the 
largest producer in Canada, stated: 


"To date the majority of shipments have been made to 

Canadian consumers, but latterly the ratio of exports to 

the United States has increased rapidly and presently 

represents 40 per cent of...total sales...we are confident 

that our sales to the United States will increase in the future... 


"In our opinion the most important factor in maintaining our 
competitive position results from the fact that Canadian salt- 
cake presently enters the United States duty free. If, how- 
ever, the United States authorities saw fit to impose a 

tariff against Canadian salt-cake, even at a modest level, we 
would no longer be competitive with United States producers of 
the natyral product and this increasing market would be closed 
to ug." (L) 


Courtaulds' competitive position is different from that of 
the natural saltcake producers. The company has recovered by-product 
sodium sulphate, in volume, only since 1955 and according to its spokes- 
man has a virtually unlimited market for the saltcake grade. The 
Courtaulds' price for this grade was $26.50 a ton, f.o.b. plant, in 
1961, compared with $16.50 a ton, f.o.b. Saskatchewan points, for 
natural saltcake. 


The company claimed that it met serious competition in its 
sales of the more refined, detergent and textile grades from producers 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 26, p. 3918 
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in the U.S.A. and Germany. At least at the time of the hearing, 
Courtaulds did not manufacture the very pure grade of sodium sulphate 
that represents almost all of the imports from Germany, which in total 
were less than 350 tons in 1963. 


Imports from the U.S.A. are entered almost entirely in 
British Columbia. In 1963, only 1,237 tons of saltcake and 163 tons 
of Glauber's salt were entered from the U.S.A., into provinces east of 
Saskatchewan. Almost all of this was into Ontario. Courtaulds has a 
freight advantage of only 1.60 a ton relative to one United States 
producer on deliveries of the detergent grade to Toronto, exclusive of 
duty. The company's freight advantage on the textile grade varies 
from $5.40 to 318.40 a ton at Toronto and from S11 to $11.8 a ton 
at Montreal. 


ALUMINUM AMMONIUM SULPHATE AND ALUMINUM POTASSIUM SULPHATE 
Aluminum ammonium sulphate and aluminum potassium sulphate 
are both members of the group of chemicals called "alums". Both are 
used mainly as mordants in the dyeing of furs and both are used in the 
production of cheap, mass-produced, molded statuary. Neither is pro- 
duced in Canada. 


The Canadian market absorbs approximately 1,000 tons annually, 
valued at about $55,000 to $75,000. Britain is the major supplier and 
in most years has accounted for one half to three quarters of Canadian 
imports. The spokesman for Peter Spence and Sons Limited, a major 
British supplier, said that both alums were gradually passing out of 
use because of the availability of lower priced and better substitutes. (1) 


Imports of Alum in Bulk, Ground or Unground, But Not 
Calcined, by Country of Origin, Selected Years, 
6 


ai 
Westem 
UeKe German Us SeAs Total (a) 

- tons - tons $ 000 
1953 210 220 RD. 705 Loe 
1955 50 ~ 475 1,033 7526 
1957 750 5 305 1,074, Tico 
157 620 104 Pag’ yO PALE 
1961 653 ime? aOi, 953 63.6 
1962 505 als: 163 781 Sleet. 
1963 480 Aa 269 952 60.3 


(a) Includes relatively small amounts from other countries, mainly 
Bastern Germany 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, sec. 8251 


(1) Transcript, Vole 05 De S730 
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Tariff Considerations 


The alums, including aluminum ammonium sulphate and aluminum 
potassium sulphate, when not calcined, are entered under tariff item 
al2 at rates of Free, BP. and 10 pec., M.F.N. When calcined, they 
are dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., under item 
208t. 


Most= 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Item 212 Tariff lari ie 
Sulphate of alumina or alum cake, 
and alum in bulk, ground or 
unground, but not calcined.sc.ces Free OR Dec's 
Item 208t 
All chemicals..en.Oepe, Of a kind 
not produced in Canada.ccces.eee Free Loot sGe 


At the hearing in February 1961, it was said that calcined 
alum was not a commercial commodity, but an intermediate for the manu- 
facture of alumina (aluminum oxide) for special purposes. \l 


Peter Spence and Sons Limited urged that the existing rates 
be retained. However, the company spokesman was under the impression 
that the relevant tariff item was 208t and requested maintenance of 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., the rates under that item. (2) 
The spokesman for Canadian Industries Limited, which imports alums for 
resale in eae informed the Board that C.I.L. imported alums under 
item 212, (3 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
aluminum ammonium sulphate and aluminum potassium sulphate as chemicals 
of minor economic importance used by its members. The spokesman for 
the Association proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 pec., M.F.N., for 
chemicals not made in Canada, which were used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals.(4) He did not indicate why these rates were appro- 
priate specifically for the two products. 


The spokesman for Peter Spence and Sons said that an increase 

in the existing rates would only be reflected in higher costs to 
Canadian users to cover the additional duty. He urged that the exist- 
ing margin of British preference be retained. 


No other representations were made to the Board regarding 
these two products. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 25, pe 3733 
(2) Same y Viol. 255 De B/z2 
(3) Same, Vol. 25, pe 3734 
(jp oameseVolma/,mps 6392 
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BARIUM SULPHATE 


Barium sulphate occurs in nature as the mineral barite which 
frequently contains 90 per cent or more of barium sulphate. It is 
also produced by chemical processes, in greater degrees of purity, up 
to an extremely pure form which is used in X-ray diagnosis. The 
mineral form is used largely in the preparation of oil well drilling 
muds but it is also used as a filler, in fairly large quantities, by 
the rubber industry and as an extender and filler by the paint and 
pigment industry. Paints and pigments also account for most of the 
consumption of the chemically-produced form (blanc fixé). The princi- 
pal use of the very pure forms,which meet the specifications ofsethe 
U.S. and British Pharmacopoeia, is in X-ray diagnosis. In Canada, only 
the mineral form is produced and it is either exported for further 
refining or is used in oil well drilling. 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys makes the 
following comments on barite and barium sulphate. 


ost barite is used because of its physical properties, 
which include a high specific gravity of at least 4.3, 
inertness under normal conditions and, on occasion, whiteness. 
There is a small demand for barite in the chemical industry, 
where it is used as a source of the element barium. 


"In 1962, 79 per cent of the barite consumed in Canada was 
used as a heavy medium in oil- and gas-well drilling. Normally 
about 90 per cent of the North American requirement and most 
of the worldts needs are for that purpose. In well drilling, 
this commodity assists in controlling pressure and in forcing 
drill cuttings to the surface. It is the most desirable ma- 
terial for this purpose and is not likely to be replaced to 
any extent in the near future by other heavy media. Although 
new drilling techniques have been adopted in North America in 
recent years, there has been no noticeable effect on barite 
consumption. Specifications for this use commonly require a 
minimum specific gravity of 4.20 to 4.25 and a particle size 
of at least 90 per cent minus 325 mesh. 


"Fifteen per cent of domestic requirements involved the use 
of barite as a conventional type of filler in 1962. Most 

of this barite was used in paints but some found application 
in rubber, paper and miscellaneous products. Except for some 
rubber products, barite for filler purposes should normally 
have a high reflectivity, a minimum of 94 per cent barium 
sulphate, and a particle size of minus 200 mesh or smaller. 


tAbout six per cent of Canadats consumption was used in glass 
manufacture, in which barite acts as a flux, increases the 
workability of the melt and adds luster to the product. 
Commonly, specifications require a minimum of 98 per cent 
barium sulphate, less than 0.15 per cent ferric oxide and a 
particle size of 20 to 200 mesh. 


"Because the barium-chemicals industry is virtually non- 
existent in Canada, this industryts consumption of barite is 
minor and sporadic. The more common barium compounds 
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manufactured throughout the world and some of their applica- 
tions are as follows: precipitated barium sulphate, or blanc 
fixe, used as an extender and pigment in paints and as a filler 
in paper; lithopone, a mixture of barium and zinc sulphate, em- 
ployed.as.2 white pigment in paints; baramumechloride, for case- 
hardening and the prevention of scumming on brick; and barium 
carbonate, used for the reduction of scumming on brick and 
ceramics. Barium oxide, hydrate, titanate, chlorate, nitrate, 
sulphide and phosphate are also manufactured. Some of these 
chemicals are used as a source of barium metal. Because 

barium titanate has a high dielectric constant and piezoelectric 
and ferroelectric properties, its use in relatively minor 
amounts has become widespread. Barite for the manufacture of 
chemicals must be in lump form and contain a minimum of 94 

per cent barium sulphate and a maximum of one per cent ferric 
oxide. 


"Import and consumption statistics for some of the barium 
chemicals consumed in Canada are given in Table 4. 


"tBarite is also used to a minor extent as heavy aggregate in 
concrete employed as shielding against atomic radiation, "(1 


The market in Canada for barium sulphate, the chemical form, 
is approximately 1,000 tons valued at about $110,000 annually. The 
use of this form of the product has been relatively stable in the past 
five years (1959-63), although it is currently almost triple that of 
the preceding five-year period. Most of the increased Canadian use 
has been supplied by the U.S.A. 


The import statistics combine blanc fixé (precipitated 
barium sulphate) with satin white (calcium sulphate). However, the 
spokesmen for the Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association in- 
dicated that the amount of satin white included would be negligible. (2) 


Until 1959 Western Germany was the major supplier and ac-— 
counted for more than half of the imports in most years. Belgium and 
Luxembourg, the U.K. and the U.S.A. shared the remainder. In 1959 
imports from the U.S.A. increased sharply, and since that time about 
two thirds to three quarters of the much larger Canadian imports have 
originated in the U.S.A.; previously only about one quarter of the 
total was imported from the U.S.A. 


Ingaddition to the chenmical+form, large quantities*of barive, 
the mineral, are used in Canada. Most of this is for drilling muds. 
However, substantial amounts are also used by the paint and rubber in- 
dustries, and perhaps by others as well. Except for the paint industry, 
the consumption statistics do not distinguish between barite, the min- 
eral form, and barium sulphate that is chemically produced. 


(1) Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963 
(2 wirenegrapten Oi. 320 je (02 
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Imports of Blanc Fixé and Satin Whitey by oPrincipel Counting 


of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-63 


Western 
U.K. Germany U.S.A. Other (a) Total 

tons tons $000 
1953 6 18h 33 1,0 3140) 19 
ees el, 299 208 68 599 Zo.) 
1957 29 a 101 oy 371 1,2 
1959 17 2) 680 es Teac 79 
nkejoul ig COE 7387 19 doa de 101 
1962 328 pire 806 val 1,156 ee 
1963 oi ee 7286 7 1,001 108 


(a) Includes Belgium and Luxembourg and the Netherlands 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8184 


Consumption of Barite, by Industry, 


1959-63 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


- tons - 

Well Drilling 2ilyg 00 ise 5 2200p ieee! ir dame a eee 
Paints 698 953 GELS  alaSSU mae: sGep 
Glass 356 36h i) 628 768 
Rubber Goods 173 218 361 492 1g ks: 
Misc. Chemicals 65 23 80 73 148 
Mise. Non-metallic Products alee aes Fi, BAALO) 147 

Total Accounted For eh dee cowie Ss uh Aa MES Mae AIS ee fs 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1962 and 1964; D.B.S., Various 
publications 


The paint industry's use of precipitated barium sulphate 
(blanc fixé) varies considerably from year to year. The spokesman for 
the paint industry said that the statistics understate the industry's 
use of blanc fixé because a large quantity is already incorporated in 
pigments which paint manufacturers purchase. This industry also uses 
considerable quantities of lithopone (B.T.N. heading 32.07), a product 
which contains about 70 per cent of barium sulphate. 


The barium sulphate used in X-ray diagnosis is of a purity 
which makes it a distinctive product. The discussion at the public 
hearing indicated that manufacturers who produce the chemical form 
do not ordinarily make the U.S.P. grade. The spokesman for Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works Limited said his company imported the U.S.P. grade 
from the parent company in the U.S.A. for distribution in Canada; its 
U.S. parent company is the only producer of this grade in the U.S.A. 
Laporte Chemicals Canada Limited, which also distributes this product 
in Canada, obtains its supplies from the Laporte Company in Britain. 
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Comparison of Imports of Blanc Fixé with Consumption of 


Blanc Fixe by the Paint Industry, Selected Years 1955-63 


Used by Total, Use 
Paint industry Unaccounted (a (Imports ) 
—- tons - 

LP 1.50 Deo Dy 
Los? 301 70 Syak 
A ess) 176 mie LAs 
1959 495 519 1,014 
1960 28h 921 i ierA@ 
1961 239 905 1,14 
1962 269 887 ES 
1963 axe ‘We 1,008 


(a) By subtraction 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8184 and The Paint and 
Varnish Industry, Catalogue No. 46-210 


Prices of barium sulphate vary from about 3% cents a pound 
for the ground mineral to about 20 cents a pound for the Uo tele. 
Blane fixé, the precipitated form, is priced at about eight cents 2 
pound. Prices are not published in Canada. The following table shows 
published prices in the U.S.A. 


Prices of Barite, Blanc Fixé and X-ray Grade of 
Barium Sulphate, in the U.S.A., 1959-65 


Barite, white 
Water Gnd., Paper 
Bags, in Carloads 


By bot se OMS 


$ per ton 
1959 55.00 
1960 55.00 — 60.00 
1961 60.00 
1962 63,500 
1963 63.00 
1964, 63.00 - 66.00 
1965 66.00 


Jan.—Aug. 


Blane Fixé Dry, 
Direct. Frocess, 
Bags, Carloads 
at Works 

$ per ton 


ne ee 
145.00 — 160.00 
160.00 
160.00 
160.00 
160.00 
156.00. — 175.00 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Barium Sulphate 
X-ray Grade, in 
LOO Sb. Drums 

g per lb. 


Th 


Tariff Considerations 


Barium sulphate is entered under tariff items 240 and 683. 


Most- 
British Favoured-—- 
Preferential Nation 
Tardy t TArire. 
Item 240 (in part): 
oe aber. fie: salen. as. Free TO pee: 
Item 683 
EUV a a ae ererw sw ere estes niet at corte Pree aU ees 


It is also imported under end-use item 848b, which provides 
free entry under all Tariffs for materials for use in the manufacture 
of drilling mud for drilling for potash and rock salt. The material 
that would be imported under this item would be relatively impure. 


In the B.T.N., natural forms of barium sulphate are classi- 
fied under heading 25.11. The forms which are under heading 28.38 
are "obtained by precipitating a solution of barium chloride with 
sulphuric acid or an alkali sulphatett.(1) This definition would also 
apply to the barium sulphate which is entered under item 240, whether 
it consists of the extremely pure diagnostic grade, or the less pure 
form used by the paint industry (blanc fixe). Thus the barium sul-— 
phate of heading 28.38 would appear to coincide with that classified 
under tariff item 240. 


Items 683 and 848b are outside the terms of the current in- 
quiry. The discussion which follows deals with barium sulphate im- 
ported under item 240; this is the chemically-produced form obtained by 
precipitation from a solution. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works Limited urged that the existing rates for the X-ray 
grade of barium sulphate under item 240 should not be increased. The 
company spokesman said he "would be quite happy to see it accorded 
duty-free treatment" until it is produced in Canada. When it is pro- 
duced in Canada, he urged the application of rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(2) 


Laporte Chemicals Canada Limited generally supported the 
stand of Mallinckrodt. However, Laportets proposal was for retention 
of the existing rates under item 240 with no qualification regarding 
the product's made-in-Canada status. Laporte indicated that its prin- 
cipal interest was also in the X-ray grade. (3) 


Transcript, Volai254 pie 3749-50 


1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, p. 190 
2) 
3) Same, Vols othe tes hos 
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The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association proposed 
that the existing rates under item 240 should apply to precipitated 
barium sulphate in an item worded like heading 28.38 of the B.T.N., 
until the product is produced in Canada. At that time, rates of 15 
p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply. (1 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association urged that existing 
rates for chemicals used by its members should not be Coon The 
Association listed barium sulphate as such a chemical. e 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
barium sulphate as one of the more important products used by its mem- 
bers and urged rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless other- 
wise provided for, for chemicals not made in Canada, used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals. When they are made in Canada the 
Association proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(3) 


Thus there were two sets of proposals before the Board. The 
first was qualified so that the proposed rates would apply only until 
the product was made in Canada; the second did not include such a 
qualification. The proposals are tabulated below, and all proposals 
are with reference to precipitated barium sulphate, the only form of the 
product which would be entered under item 240. 


Proposed by: Proposed Rates 

Bees M.F.N. 
Mallinckrodt Free(a) Free(a) 
Paint Manufacturers Free(2) 10 p.c. (4 
Pharmaceutical Mfrs. Free\4 15 p.c. (a) 
Laporte Chemicals Pree LOs pee. 
Pulp and Paper Mfrs. Free De ee 


(aiulintilemade:in, Canada; «whenimade,.15 pac.,.BaPe.and 20/p.c.. MPN. 


Mallinckrodt and Laporte agreed that the Canadian market for 
the diagnostic grade was too small to warrant the establishment of 
production facilities, for this grade, in Canada. They also agreed 
that to increase the existing rates under item 240 would impose 
additional costs on diagnostic medical services without any compensating 
benefits. 


The spokesman for Mallinckrodt said his company would be the 
logical producer in Canada when the market was sufficiently large to 
support a plant. He indicated that this accounted for his qualifi- 
cation that free entry should apply only until the diagnostic grade 
was made in Canada. 


The spokesman for Laporte did not indicate why his proposal 
was not qualified in the same way, nor why a 10 p.c. duty should apply to 
imports from M.F.N. countries, while the product was not made in Canada. 
However, Laporte'ts parent company in the U.K. would presumably benefit 
from retention of the existing margin of preference of 10 p.c. 


MpuPrameeripts Vols. 25, p, 3/61; Volos peak s/ ae? 


(2) Ganew Vol so" pe betoy Volk. 655° pr 13015 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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The spokesmen for the paint and pharmaceutical industries 
did not indicate why the rates they proposed were appropriate specif- 
ically for barium sulphate either before or after the product was made 
in Canada. The spokesman for the paint industry conceded that the pro- 
posed rate of 10 p.c., M.-P IN. while the product was not made in 
Canada, "doesn't serve in any way the purposes of the paint industry". 
He also said that the Association had intended to request free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, but that the change would have 
reached the Board after the deadline for submission of briefs. (1 


The pulp and paper manufacturers said that chemicals were an 
important item of cost to the industry, although the cost of individ- 
ual chemicals might be a very small proportion of the total. Their 
Association strongly urged that increased costs of chemicals would 
weaken the competitive position of the industry both in the domestic 
and in export markets. 


No other representations were made to the Board in respect 
of precipitated barium sulphate. 


CALCIUM SULPHATE 


Calcium sulphate occurs widely in nature as the hydrous forn, 
gypsum. it also occurs as the anhydrous form. Most of the consumption 
of the product is as gypsum or other relatively impure forms for 
plaster, stucco, wallboard filler and many other applications. Can- 
adian production and trade in these less pure forms is very substantial. 
For example, in 1964, Canada produced and shipped more than 6.4 million 
tons of crude gypsum valued at $12.4 million dollars, of which more 
than five million tons, valued at $9.1 million dollars were exported. 


The relatively pure, chemically-—precipitated form of calcium 
sulphate (satin white) is used almost entirely as an extender for 
titanium dioxide pigments. At the hearing on titanium dioxide it was 
said that precipitated calcium sulphate, for use as an extender in 
paints, was not available commercially but only as incorporated in the 
extended titanium dioxide pigment. All Canadian supplies of the ex- 
tended pigment were imported from the U.S.A, (2) It was estimated that 
more than 20,000 tons of calcium sulphate were consumed annually in 
Canada in the extended pigment. 


The mineral forms of calcium sulphate are entered under 
items 292, 293, and 294 which are outside the terms of Reference 120. 
In the precipitated form, it may be entered as the analytical reagent 
grade under item '208t at rates’ of Free, ByP. and 15’ p.c., M.F.N.; as 
a dry colour, under item 246 at 123 p.c., B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N., 
and as satin white under item 240 av free. tr. aniele@oecw= lists 


No formal submissions were made dealing specifically with 
calcium sulphate. However, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
expressed an interest in the product as a raw material and urged that 


(1) Transcript, Vol 25, p. 3769-70 
(2) See Section of the Report dealing with titanium dioxide, B.T.N. 
heading 28.25 
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there be no increase in the existing rates.(1) Because the precipi- 
tated form is not available commercially, it is probable that the 
Associationts proposals were actually directed to some form of gypsum 
and therefore would involve tariff items that are not within the 
Board's terms of reference. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in calcium sulphate as a constituent of pesticides. The Federation 
proposed free entry under all Tariffs for chemicals so used. 2) 


The Industry Committee urged that chemicals for which no 
other rate proposals were made should be subject to rates of 15 p.c., 
Bere and 20 p.c., MiP .N.s Chis proposal would apply to precipitated 
calcium sulphate and would involve an increase from all the existing 
rates, although no Canadian producer would appear to be in a position 
to benefit. Moreover, if precipitated calcium sulphate were available 
commercially, the higher rates would tend to increase the costs to the 
Canadian paint industry. All Canadian supplies of the extended titan- 
ium dioxide pigment and, therefore, of the precipitated calcium sulph- 
ate it contains, are imported from the U.S.A. and all Canadats exports 
of crude gypsum are exported to the U.S.A. 


CHROMIUM SULPHATES 


The chromium sulphates include several closely related 
chemicals, some of which are referred to as "rather unstable solutions 
of basic chromium sulphates" in the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels 
Nomenclature. Their principal use is in tanning. Chromium sulphates 
are not produced in Canada and most domestic requirements are imported 
from the U.S.A. In 1964, the imports of 2,009 tons were valued at 
$4.23 ,000, more than YO per Cent originating in the U.S.A. ‘imports in 
1964 were down about 20 per cent from those of 1963. Until 1963, they 
had been increasing steadily for several years. 


Imports of Basic Chromic Sulphate, by Principal Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


Western 
TRS Germany We. Other Total 

— tons - tons $000 
Ligier WES: dO Bod = a hea Pike) 200 
1955 300 The) AES 28 gig ll Zo 
eae w 303 om oe ee eh SUE 
ayy 97 = A Bigs 8 = ca One | 116 
nichouk 63 sik ph a ky, ~ 2,269 183 
1962 87 60 ZapuG - Pgs 553 
1963 60 156 I) - ay ib 51 
1964 129 28 et 8) - MeO 423 


Source: .B.5., Trade of Canada, Imports, ¢.c.. e105 


Oars cut eal OL. be ea. LOL 
(2) Same, Vol. 110, p. 16631 
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At the public hearing, in October 1962, the Board was in- 
formed that the chromium sulphates adapted for tanning were entered 
under tariff item 203a, "chemical compounds composed of two or more 
acids or salts soluble in water, adapted for dyeing or tanning", free 
of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Otherwise, chromium 
sulphate would be entered under item 208t at rates of Free, B.r., and 
TGs Gy Ds Sek. 


No representations were made to the Board relating specif- 
ically to the individual chemicals of the group, but the Tanners 
Association of Canada submitted a list of products which its members 
imported under tariff item 203a; the list included basic chromic sul- 
phate. The Association proposed continuation of the provisions of 
item 203a. (1) 


The Shoe Manufacturers Association, in a brief submitted to 
the Board, recorded its support of the position taken by the Tanners 
Assotiation. (2) 


The Industry Committee in general submissions, urged that 
chemicals for which no other rates were proposed be dutiable at 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., in items worded like the appropriate Bie dotts 
headings. Because the Tanners Association proposal was directed to 
material adapted for tanning and not specifically to the chemical, the 
Committee's rate proposal would apply to chromium sulphates Of. Talks 
heading 28.38, when not adapted for tanning. 


At the hearing in October 1962, the tanners referred to the 
highly competitive markets, both domestic and export, in which they 
operated. Their spokesman said that their ability to meet this com- 
petition could be impaired if increases in rates resulted in higher 
costs of their raw materials. The available information indicates 
that chromium sulphates are among the more important materials used in 
tanning. 


TRON SULPHATES 


Ferric Sulphate is a chemical used in pigments, pharma- 
ceuticals, the dyeing of textiles and in other applications. Its only 
known use in Canada is in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, but the 
available information indicates that this application accounts for 
only part of the imports. It is not known to be made in Canada and 
imports in 1960, the latest year for which information is) available, 
are estimated to have been valued at about $4,300. 


Ferric sulphate is entered as an unenumerated product under 
tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed the chemical 


as being of relatively minor economic importance to its members and re- 
quested rates of Free, B.P. and rnees., MiP Ne, UNLESS “oLherwise Spyro 


vided for, for chemicals used 3 the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
until they are made in Canada. 


(ioiiiranscripe, Vol. .9o, pe. late 
(2) Same, Vol. 95, p. 14456 
(3) Sene, Vol. “8/7, pa Loe! 
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No other representations made to the Board related specif- 
ically to ferric sulphate. 


Ferrous Sulphate (iron sulphate, iron vitriol, green copperas, 
green vitriol) is a by-product of the pickling of steel and of many 
chemical processes. It is also produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid on Lroen. 


Ferrous sulphate,other than a grade designated as "exsiccated 
U.S.P.™, is not known to be made in Canada; imports in recent years 
have been largely from the U.S.A. and Japan. In 1963, about 1,900 tons 
valued at nearly $45,000 were imported, more than double the quantity 
and almost double the value of imports in 1954, ten years previously. 


Imports of Sulphate of Iron (Copperas), by Principal 


Country of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-63 


UKs Japan Ll were Other Total 

— tone? = tons $t000 
1953 Be. - 78h, bo 871 30 
1955 LS - a hie - 890 29 
L954 ay - 84.0 ~ 959 a0 
1959 16 - L083 Lo5 1,664 47 
1961 be]. Di. 921 6 LAI 38 
1962 22 83h 836 - 1,092 39 
1963 - Dl JA.06 - 1,860 5 


pouUrce: aU 7h.0 —euradce of Canada, Imports yes vc. 6253 


Ferrous sulphate is known to be used in Canada in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, pesticides, pharmaceuticals and synthetic 
rubber. Jt has additional applications in other processes, but no 
information is available regarding these. 


Ferrous sulphate is entered under item 208n, "sulphate of 
iron (copperas)", at Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. but the exsiccated 
U.S.P. grade is entered under item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 
p.c., M.F.N; Ferrous sulphate could alsomqualify for duty-free entry 
under end-use items 663b, 791 and 851. 


All of the representations relating to ferrous sulphate were 
based on end-use interests. Polymer Corporation Limited, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and seven manufacturers of pesticides urged 
free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for ferrous sulphate 
when for use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, fertilizers, or 
pesticides. The pesticides manufacturers qualified their proposal to 
apply only until the product was made in Canada, at which time they 
recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(1 


Mipeiransctrantwe Ol. 69, p. 13587; Vol. 83, pe leelo-tea valle 
p. 16631-2; Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
listed ferrous sulphate as one of the more economically important 
chemicals used by its members; it recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, to apply until they 
were made in Canada, for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals. For products made in Canada, the Association recommended 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(1 


The others, who recommended free entry for specified end-use 
purposes, generally supported their proposals by saying that higher 
rates of duty would increase their costs and would affect their com- 
petitive position for the products in which the chemical is used. 


LITHIUM SULPHATE 


Lithium sulphate is a colourless, crystalline substance whose 
principal and perhaps only use is in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. 
It is not produced in Canada and is entered under tariff item 208t, 
Precewn.). Sider pec, Mer cls 


At the hearing in February 1961, Pfizer Canada referred to 
its previous submission on lithium hydroxide ee and proposed the con- 
tinuation of the existing rates for lithium sulphate.(3) At the 
earlier hearing on Lithium hydroxide, Pfizer had said that lithium 
salts are strategic materials and that a subsidiary company in lIngland 
was the only producer of these in the Commonwealth; however, two other 
companies are known to produce lithium products in Inmgland. Pfizer's 
argument in support of its proposed rates appeared to be that the 
rates would assure continuation of production of these salts by a 
Commonwealth producer. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
lithium sulphate as a relatively unimportant chemical used by its 
members and’ proposed rates of Free, B.P., and 15 p.c., M.F-N., unless 
otherwise provided for, for chemicals used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals, until they are made in Canada.(4) The Association 
did not indicate why these rates were appropriate specifically for 
lithvunmestl paces 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE 


Magnesium sulphate (epsom salts) is a colourless, crystalline 
chemical. In its usual commercial form it is hydrated and has the 
chemical formula MgSQ),.'7H90. It is also available as a dry powder with 
some of the water of hydration removed by heating. Its principal uses 
are ai tanning sole *Leather, in the productionol “textiles. ceramics, 
explosives, paper and fertilizers and as a pharmaceutical. 


(is etnanecrimt.s Volase(.up. tooo 
(2) sSanenalolwul.g pth a 270 

(3) Saniehe Volek 26s s35 

GUY Sanes Vols 87) soeelsoe 


The dried pure powder is ruled to be made in Canada. 
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Other 


grades of magnesium sulphate are not produced in Canada and imports 
from West Germany and, to a lesser extent, from the U.S.A. constitute 


most of the Canadian supplies. 


West Germany is the major supplier and 


in 1963 shipped 80 per cent of the 3,361 tons imported in that year. 
Total imports in 1963 were valued at $88,348. 
Germany have been increasing; those from other countries have been 


Imports from West 


decreasing. 
Imports of Magnesium Sulphate, by 
Country of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-6 
Nether-— West 
Year ee. lands. Germany U.S.A. Total 
—~ tons - tons $%000 
1953 70 33 1,660 999 Asal 80.9 
ie ese) pis oe (Seg 868 Pee ia) 69.0 
ao |, ow D Ianeran 274 ee, herons 
‘leg ee ow, 25 nal ert 862 Foyt 107%, 
1961 aD - bigys) Ry, 667 Ean ie 69.5 
1962 28 Z 2,065 712 2,806 81.4 
1963 oe u 2,716 622 eels 88.3 
Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8376 


The available statistics on consumption account for less 
than half of the known imports into Canada. 
substantial use by the pharmaceutical and leather tanning industries. 


Known Consumption of Magnesium Sulphate, by Industry, 


1957-63 


Year Fertilizers 


a bey 
1958 
die ee) 
1960 
1961 
1962 
L963 


(a) Impor 
(b) By su 


Source: 


AO 
100 
104 
130 
keys 
140 


tS 
btracuLon 


Medicinal and 


Pharmaceutical 


-— tons - 


634, 
658 
539 
501 
18 
eit 


However, they indicate a 


Leather Unac- 


Tanning counted(b)Total(a) 
Ry) Plea hapa aah es 
Loh ee ogy ee 
388 1,690 aaron 
Sig Digi top ne Med yedier 
131 il eX 2,591 
pial, Alesse 2,806 

bt gl 3,361 


D.B.S., Annual Publications, Cat. Nos. 33-<0e, 46-206, 46-209, 


65-007 
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Tariff Considerations 


Magnesium sulphate generally is entered under item 208t, Free, 
B.P. and at 15 p.c., M.F.N.; the grade described as dried pure powder 
is envere.. under tarifi item (/Llvay rates ci 15 pc...) sc sO 
M.F.N. The trade statistics suggest that some may also be entered 
under end-use items. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, the Tanners Associa- 
tion of Canada urged that the product be entered free of duty under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until it is made in Canada.(1) The 
Association did not indicate what rates might be appropriate at that 
time. 


In a letter to the Board, dated May 26, 1959, Van Waters and 
Rogers of Canada Limited urged free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, for magnesium sulphate used to correct mineral deficiencies 
Li soils, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed magnesium sul- 
phate as a chemical constituent of fertilizers and requested continua- 
tion.of iree. entry under the B.P. Tariff and 5 p.c,., under the Mo F.N, 
Tarkett, forichemicals used as Tercilizers, ancwireée entry wider born 
Tariffs for chemicals used in the manufacture of fertilizers. \< 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
the chemical as one of relatively small economic importance to its mem- 
bers “and urged rates of Free, “B.P.cand 15 p.c., M.F N.. unless oibeimweree 
provided for, for chemicals used a he manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
while they are not made in Canada. 5 Although it was shown only in a 
list of minor chemicals, the available data indicate that the pharma- 
ceutical industry uses 500 to 600 tons of the product annually, with 
a value at the point of use of about $40,000 to $50,000. 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited expressed an interest in magnesium sulphate as a raw material 
used by the company. The company spokesman said he took no issue with 
the rates proposed by Canadian producers but he did not indicate what 
the company's position was with respect to chemicals that were not 
made in Canada. (4) 


No other representations were made to the Board specifically 
with respect to magnesium sulphate. 


The proposals before the Board were of two kinds. The tanners 
requested free entry under the BP. and M.P.N. Taritie, regarilecs o7. 
the intended use; the pharmaceutical manufacturers, Van Waters and 
Rogers and the Federation of Agriculture proposed end-use provisions. 
The rates proposed by the tanners and pharmaceutical manufacturers were 
qualified to apply only while the chemical was not produced in Canada; 
the tanners did not indicate what rates should apply when it is pro- 
duced in Canada. The various parties proposed either free entry under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, or the rates now in force under item 
FOOD sami Cee wb.) Sean. Deine il.) ol . 


(i) Transcript, Vol. 26y9p.. 3630 
(2), Same, Vol, S30 op. aes 

(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(4) Same, Vol. 6, p. 899-900 
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The case for either low rates or free entry was based on the 
argument that lower rates of duty would assist in achieving lower 
costs of production for the products into whose use magnesium sulphéte 
entered. The tanners said their industry was highly competitive both 
domestically and in export markets. The spokesman for their Associa- 
tion stated: 


"Every riactor theb tends.to hold costs.down increases: the 
ability of the industry. to hold its*position. in the domestic 
market and to increase its exports -- which now account for 
approximately 20% of Canadian production of leather."(1) 


MANGANOUS SULPHATE (MANGANESE SULPHATE) 


Manganous sulphate (menganese sulphate) is one 
of a group of chemicals used in Canada in the production of driers for 
paint, varnish, printing inkscand floor coverings and in the.manu- 
facture of fertilizers and pestacades.. Et 2s.also used.17 the: pro— 
duction of other manganese compounds, in textile dyeing and in other 
applications. No informetion is available regarding the distribution 
of its use in Canada. 


Manganous sulphate is not produced in Caneda. In 1960, the 
latest year for which data are available, the value of imports is es- 
timated at approximately $55,000. 


In the, U.S.A +, the chemical is sold: in a fertilizer, grade 
and as a purified monohydrate grade. In October 1965, the price, f.o.b. 
works, of the fertilizer grade, containing 75 per cent of manganese 
sulphate, in bags, was $95 a ton. The purified product is sold in 
275 pound drums and is very much more expensive. In October 1965, 
this grade was 59 cents a pound, the equivalent of almost $1200 a ton. 


Manganous sulphate is entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. 
and 8 15 0.c., M.r.. It may also be entered under various end-use 
items, for example, item 663b, if for use in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers under item 791, if for use in the manufacture of pesticides, or 
item 219h, when for use in the manufacture of animal feeds. Item 219h 
is not in Reference 120. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, Nuodex Products of 
Canada Limited proposed that until the chemical is manufactured in 
Canada, it should be entered free of duty under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, in an item worded like heading 28.38 of the B.T.N.(2) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed manganese sul- 
phate as a constituent of fertilizers and manganous sulphate as a con- 
stituent Of pesticides. The Federation urged free entry for all 
materials used in the manufacture of fertilizers and pesticides under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. (3) 


(i) Trenccri tee VOli ic en 3091 
(2 Sane GlemeO A Dia coos 
(3) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813-4; Vol. 110, p. 16631-2 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
manganese sulphate as a chemical of relatively minor economic import- 
ance used by its members and proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, until they are made in Canada. (1 


In a letter to the Board, dated May 26, 1959, Van Waters and 
Rogers of Canada Limited urged free entry for manganese sulphate, when 
used to correct mineral deficiencies of soils, 


No other representations were made to the Board specifically 
regarding manganous sulphate or manganese sulphate. 


Thus the proposals before the Board were either for free 
entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, regardless of use (Nuo- 
dex); for free entry under both Tariffs in end-use items (Federation 
of Agriculture and Van Waters and Rogers); or for continuation of the 
existing rates under item 208t of Free, B.P. ‘and 15-plcs, MF ON. an 
an end-use item (pharmaceutical manufacturers). 


The pharmaceutical manufacturers and Van Waters and Rogers 
did not indicate why the rates they proposed were appropriate specific- 
ally for manganese sulphate. 


The Federation of Agriculture supported its proposals by 
arguing that increased tariffs would affect its members* costs and 
their competitive position in the domestic and world markets. The 
Federation took the position that materials used in agricultural pro- 
duction should generally be entered free of duty as a part of a desir- 
able national policy. 


The Nuodex brief said that @ suitable product was not avail-— 
able from Canadian production and urged free entry until such time as 
it was produced in Canada. 


POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 


Potassium persulphate is an oxidizing and reducing agent 
used in the manufacture of synthetic resins, synthetic rubber, soaps, 
bleaches and as an analytical reagent. It is not made in Canada and 
the little information available indicates imports in 1960 valued at 
about $40,000. 


It is entered under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. It is also entered under end-use item 851 for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and end-use item 921 for the manufacture 
On "syntnerle resins, tree or ducy Under pour the Uer. ano Mere Tari eee 


At the hearing in February 1961, the spokesman for the Indus-— 
try Committee informed the Board that Dow Chemical of Canada Limited 
had written to the Committee proposing rates of 15 p.c., BoP.) ended 
p.c., M.F.N., "providing we /Dow/ receive favourable consideration on 
synthetic resins when they come up for review.""(2) Presumably this 
proposal was intended to exclude potassium persulphate from the pro- 
visions of end-use item 921, under which Dow imported the chemical 


(Wy transeript, Vol, 87. .p. 13321 
(2) Same, Vol. 26; p. 3929 
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for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins. Neither the Dow letter 
nor the Industry Committee spokesman gave any indication why the pro- 
posed rates would be appropriate specifically for the product, nor why 


the. existing rates forsity. cither under item.2<08t or, 921,.should be 
increased. 


Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest in potas-— 
sium persulphate as a raw material used in the production of synthetic 
rubber. Polymer urged continuation of the end-use provisions of item 
851, for materials used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, with 
free entry under all. Tariifs. i” 


POTASSIUM HYDROGEN PERMONOSULPHATE 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association ex- 
pressed an interest in potassium hydrogen permonosulphate as a chemical 
of relatively small economic importance to its members. The Associa- 
biongproposecdmrates; omiree. wB.Psrvand Lo) p.c«,.MeroN.,.untess other~ 
wise provided for, for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals, while they are not made in Canada.(2) The chemical is now 
entered under tariff item 208t, at the proposed rates of duty. 


SODIUM SULPHATE,ACID 


Sodium sulphate, acid (sodium hydrogen sulphate, sodium bi- 
sulphate, niter cake, nitre cake) is usually derived as a by-product 
inetheiproduction-ofehydrochiorieand jettrichacids..~ ,htbis, used.as.a 
flux for decomposing minerals, in dyeing, disinfecting, the production 
of sodium sulphate, paper and in other applications. 


It is not known to be made in Canada and all supplies are 
imported. In 1964, almost 3,500 tons valued at $163,000 were imported, 
more than double the quantity and value of imports ten years previously. 
Since 1960 all imports have been from the U.S.A.; in earlier years only 
the U.K. supplied other, occasional, small amounts. 


Imports of Bisulphate of Soda, by Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


OK. Ue. Ae Total 

tons tQ00 tons ¥O00 tons $000 

1953 20 2 de, 2-56 59 Lk 61 
1955 10 x 14236 58 1,246 58 
aly 10 a: Tete 83 1,828 8h, 
a9 57 6 * eea/s 92 eqn On 
1961 = - 25349 100 2,349 100 
1962 is = 27 iha aelee ET ee 
nS faye - - 2,922 Wh 2,922 142 
1964 2 _ Bel 2rs eeko3 Dit anne 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8348 


(GP Wineneeriprs Vol, 69, p. 13587 
(2 eae vol. o/,..0. 130e) 
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Sodium hydrogen sulphate is entered under item 208b, "bi- 
sulphate of soda or nitre cake", Free, B.P. and at 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


Although the product appears to have economic importance, 
the only representation made to the Board relating specifically to it 
was by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. The 
Association indicated that to its members the product was of rela- 
tively minor economic importance. It requested that chemicals, for 
use in the production of pharmaceuticals, should be entered at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, 
until they were ruled to be made in Canada. . 


In its general submissions the Industry Committee proposed 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for products for which 
no other proposals were made. This proposal would also relate to 
sodium hydrogen sulphate when imported for other than pharmaceutical 
use. 


The use of the product by the pharmaceutical industry would 
account for only a small part of the imports. The users of most of 
the product are not known. 


TITANIUM SULPHATE 


Titanium sulphate (titanium sulphate, basic) is used in 
Canada in the manufacture of inorganic pigments. It is not produced 
in Canada and all supplies were said to be imported from the U.S.A. 
A survey made by the Canadian Color Makers Association indicated that 
this industry used 62,275 pounds, valued at $9,603 in 1958 and 72,951 
pounds, valued at $11,378, in 1959. Imports in 1960 appear to have 
had a value of about $8,200. 


The spokesman for the Color Makers Association said that to 
his knowledge the only use of the chemical was in pigments and that 
there were no known substitutes for it. 


Titanium sulphate is entered under tariff item 208t, Free 
B.P. and at 15 p.c., M.F.N. The Color Makers Association proposed 
free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs "for materials of 
a kind not made in Canada for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
pigments...'' When the products are made ¥ vee it recommended 
rates of 16.peees BP. and 20 p.c..,cMePall.\“ 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee said he preferred 
that the chemical be entered free of duty without any end-use restric-— 
tion, if duty-free entry were to be recommended by the Board. (3 


No other representations were made to the Board with respect 
specifically to titanium sulphate. 


(Piiranscraol, vols are pee ew 
(2) Same, Vol.’ 26, bps 398872530) 493 vee 
(2 eGame, Voloi20, pe Seal 
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ZINC SULPHATE 


Zine sulphate (white vitriol, white copperas, zinc vitriol) 
is produced by the action of sulphuric acid on metallic zinc, zinc 
oxide, zinc carbonate or roasted blende. It is used for such purposes 
as refining ores, dyeing textiles, zinc-plating, preserving wood, in 
the manufacture of pesticides, fertilizers, pigments and pharmaceuticals. 


Zinc sulphate has been produced in Canada by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company (Cominco) and perhaps by Others, but there 
is no information available regarding Canadian production and it is 
not known whether Canadian producers offer the chemical for sale. In 
recent years imports have varied between 900 and 1,700 tons annually, 
valued at between $75,000 and $178,000. The U.K. is the principal 
source of imported supplies and ordinarily accounts for one half to 
two thirds of the total imports. The U.S.A., Belgium and Luxembourg, 
and Western Germany supply almost all of the remainder. 


Imports or sulphate of Zinc by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-64 


Belg. Western 
U.K. & lux, Germany U.oene Total 

= pons i tons $1000 
iia! bob 726 ~ - bee: ae 14,3 
1955 64,3 pa he 13 Ne, He aks 1h 
1957 1,068 85 Mee 20] Tease 139 
1959 603 2h8 32 97 1,021(2)  g5(a) 
1961 616 185 26 ca 904, 78 
1962 SO LOL LL6 11 Leo 148 
1963 aa 142 27 39h, 1,682 178 
1964 ante 105 67 228 heals 178 


(a) Includes 41 tons from France, valued at $2,080 


pounce: 9 D.D.0., 1rade of Canada, Imports, s.c..8279 


The available information suggests that a large part of 
Canadian consumption of zinc sulphate is in the refining of minerals. 
In 1960, about 401 tons were used for refining minerals and 129 tons 
for adhesives. 


Tariff Considerations 


Zine sulphate is entered under item 208s, "Sulphate of zinc 
ano cacrtde Of zinc’, Free, BoP. and at 2Opl os, Mer Na’ Ie euen tered 
free of duty under item 791 if for use in the manufacture of pesticides 
and under item 663b if for use in the manufacture of fertilizers; if 
for direct application as a fertilizer, it may be entered at rates of 
Preewe.?., 5.p.c., M.E.N. under tariff iten’663. 


8s 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Ltd, ex- 
pressed, interest as a producer of the chemical. In 4 general sub- 
mission the company urged that rates of duty should not be increased 
if they are likely to result in retaliatory increases by other coun- 
tries or if they are likely to result in higher costs to Canadian 
manufacturers. (Ll 


Naugatuck Chemicals expressed an interest in zinc sulphate 
and informed the Board that it took no issue with the rates proposed 
by producers providing the Board recommended those rates which the 
company would propose for the products which it manufactured. e 


Van Waters and Rogers of Canada Limited, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture and seven Canadian manufacturers of pesticides 
urged free entry for zine sulphate, under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, when imported for use as a soil conditioner or in the manu— 
facture of fertilizers or pesticides. Bie tine pesticides manufacturers 
qualified their proposal to apply only until the product is ruled made 
in Canada; at that time they proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
POM AG siehul lbs Ree shy OOD EYEE 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
zinc sulphate as a chemical of minor economic importance used by its 
members and recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless 
otherwise provided for, until made in Canada, for chemicals used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, and rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and <0 p.c., 
M.F.N., when these are ruled to be made in eee oh, 


In general the consumers were concerned with the effect of 
tariffs on their costs of materials. They said that increased costs 
would make them less able to compete in both the domestic and export 
markets. 


Although Cominco indicated that its interest in zinc sulphate 
was as a producer, the manufacturers of pesticides listed zinc sulphate 
as a chemical which was not commercially available in Canada. This 
suggests that Cominco and others who may produce the chemical use vier 
output captively. 


Cominco did not make a separate submission for zinc sulphate. 
However, throughout the hearings, the company expressed its concern 
that if tariffs were increased costs of Canadian manufacturers would 
rise and affect their ability to compete. 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28.38 


Three other chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28.38 were the sub- 
ject of expressions of interest, chromium potassium sulphate, thallium 
sulphate and zinc oxysulphate. 


Cie Dicanec rot aOln ood Doma le 

(2)Same, Volk. 6, ps S905700 

fay BanseiVols Suen irleelG- ol. 110, py 16031-2 avon hose 
p. 16332-3; letter to Board, dated May 26, 1959 

Cli) Same, Voli. 8%, Fp. 2139212 
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British Chrome and Chemicals Canada Limited proposed rates 
of Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N., until made in Canada, for chromium 
potassium sulphate and did not object to rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., when it is made in Canada.(1) The chemical is now 
entered under item 203a as a chemical compound composed of two or more 
salts soluble in water, adapted for dyeing or tanning, free of duty 
undermbobheuhe Byby and M.FoN alariiis. 


A group of seven pesticides producers listed thallium sulphate 
as a biologically active raw material used by them in the production 
of pesticides. For use in pesticides the chemical is entered under 
end-use item 791, free of duty under all Tariffs. The group urged that 
until made in Canada, the chemical continue to.be entered free of duty 
if for use in the manufacture of pesticides. (2) if mot 1oreisc-an 
pesticides, imports are now entered under item 208t at Free, B.P., and 
a. . Ol. aN. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed zine oxysul- 
phate as a chemical used in the production of fertilizers and urged 
that the provisions of end-use item 6630, under which such materials 
are entered freerof duty under all Tariffs, should be continued. (3) 
Except for end-use items, the product is entered under item 208t, at 
Pmee ular. condi piceg ih. Pan. 


No other representations were made to the Board relating to 
specific chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28.38. The Industry Committee 
proposed that all products for which no other proposals were made to 
the Board should be subject to rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and <0 p.c., 
M.F.N. This proposal would apply to an unknown number of chemicals and 
it would also apply to those imports of a product which would be ex- 
cluded from a proposal which specified a particular end-use. 


In many of the instances where no submissions were received 
for a chemical, the available information generally indicated that it was 
of relatively small or negligible economic importance. However, in 
some cases, for example sodium hydrogen sulphate and basic chromic 
sulphate, the commercial interest is known to be significant. 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee referred to copper 
sulphate, nickel sulphate and nickel ammonium sulphate as chemicals 
which he believed to be manufactured in Canada in significant amounts 
and for which no formal submission had been made to the Board. Since 
the hearing, nickel ammonium sulphate has been reclassified under 
heading 28.48, as the result of an amendment to the B.T.N. 


Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) is provided for, by name, in 
item 208m, at rates of Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. Copper sulphate 
tribasic, cupric sulphate dehydrated and cuprous sulphate are entered 
under tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
Nickel sulphate, technical or commercial grade, is ruled to be made in 
Canada and is entered under item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N.; other grades are entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. and 
Se. cre, SM Loe 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 32, p. 4697 
(ANE aiiel. oo WAL OS) utp P6932 
(4yecone Vol. 65, p. 12813 
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Potassium sulphate and potassium magnesium sulphate were 
listed in some submissions as being classified in heading 28.38 of 
the B.T.N. However, these two products are classified in the 
fertilizers section under heading 31.04 and are dealt with there. 


vik 


NITRITES AND NITRATES - B.T.N. H®ADING 28.39 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 28.39 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature includes a 
group of chemicals, only one of which, sodium nitrate, is of substan- 
tial economic importance and only two of which are known to be made in 
Canada, basic bismuth nitrate and cobalt nitrate, other than analytical 
reagent grade, The available information indicates that these are of 
relatively minor significance. One important nitrate, ammonium nitrate, 
is not classified under this heading, It is discussed with the nitro- 
genous fertilizers under B.T.N,. heading 31.04. It alone has an annual 
sales value exceeding $20 million. 


The heading generally applies to chemicals whose principal 
use is in the manufacture of explosives, Imports, which account for 
practically the total known consumption in Canada, were valued at 
slightly more than one million dollars in 1964. 


The products which are discussed here are listed below, to- 
gether with the value of their imports, where available. The table 
excludes calcium nitrate and ferric nitrate for which some represent— 
ations were made but for which no data are available. It also excludes 
the nitrates classified by other headings of the B.T.N., for example 
ammonium nitrate (heading 31.02) and ammonium sulphate nitrate (31.05). 


Value of Imports 


1962 1963 1964, 
$'000 
Barium nitrate 12 1264) 128) 
Basic bismuth nitrate ah + A 
Potassium nitrate 139 135 1A 
Sodium nitrate 921 893 1,080 
Sodium nitrite 97 88 me 
Strontium nitrate 50 (a) 50 (a) 50 (a) 
Total: a:5219 Lars fe 1 


(a) Estimated 


BARIUM NITRATE 


Barium nitrate is a white crystalline powder used to impart 
a green colour to flares, fusees and fireworks. It is also used in 
the manufacture of priming for explosives. It is not made in Canada, 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Canadian Industries 
Limited informed the Board that it imported 90 per cent or more of the 
barium nitrate imported into Canada, for its own use and for resale, 
The company spokesman said half or more of the total was imported from 
the U.K, and the remainder from the U.S.A. The product obtained from 
the U.S.A. was said not to be obtainable in the U.K. 


De 


Canadian use in 1961 and 1962 appears to have been 100, 000 
pounds annually, with a value of approximately $12,000, C.1.L. said 
it sells part of its imports to two other users in Canada, one of whom 
manufactures fireworks, The use by C.I.L. for flares, fusees and 
priming was said to be the major application in Canada. 


Barium nitrate is entered under tariff item 208t, at Free, 
B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and under item 664a, free of duty under both 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Item 664a applies to "nitrate compounds 
not elsewhere specified adapted for use in the manufacture of explos-— 
ives." Because the major use is in explosives, most of the imports 
would be entered free of duty under item 664a. This was suggested by 
the spokesman for C.I.L., who said that all of the company's purchases 
from the U.S.A. were entered under item 664a. The product is entered 
free of duty under the B.P. Tariff, both under item 664a and 208t. 


Imperial Chemicals Limited (I.C.I.) proposed retention of the 
existing British Preference and rates of duty of Free, B.P. and 15 pece, 
4.F.N.(1) The company made no recommendation to the Board regarding 
imports under item 664a. No other representations were made to the 
Board, specifically concerning barium nitrate. 


I.C.1I. supported its proposal in general terms. The company's 
brief stated that imports of Canadian chemicals by the U.K. were about 
equal in value to Canadian imports of chemicals from the U.K.; that 
Canadian chemicals are imported into the U.K. under British Preferential 
rates and therefore that similar treatment should be preserved by Canada 
for imports from Commonwealth countries. 


As indicated above, the company made no reference to imports 
under item 664a, providing free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs for most of the imports which are entered. 


In the Brussels Nomenclature, barium nitrate is classified 
under heading 28.39. 


The product that is imported under the M.F.N. Tariff, from 
the U.S.A. is apparently not produced by I.C.I. and apparently most 
imports from both the U.K. and the U.S.A. are under item 664a, free of 
duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. If the rates proposed by 
I.C.1. were implemented, and barium nitrate were excluded from item 
664a, it would result in an increase in the effective M.F.N. rate, from 
zero to 15 p.c. and the establishment of a preferential rate which in 
fact does not now exist for the bulk of the imports, 


BASIC BISMUTH NITRATE 


Basic bismuth nitrate (bismuth subnitrate) is one of a group 
of bismuth salts produced in Canada only by Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
at Montreal, Quebec. The company also produces basic bismuth carbonate 
(bismuth subcarbonate), basic bismuth gallate (bismuth subgallate), and 
basic bismuth salicylate (bismuth subsalicylate). Bismuth constitutes 
71.5 per cent of the weight of basic bismuth nitrate and was said to be 


(transcript, Vol. 275. pen 3707 
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the largest single element of cost in the production of bismuth salts, 
The principal uses of basic bismuth nitrate, in Canada, were said to 
be in the production of other bismuth salts and pharmaceutical products. 


There are no published data regarding individual bismuth 
salts. However, the spokesman for Mallinckrodt said he believed the 
company supplied the bulk of the Canadian market. The import data com- 
bine all bismuth salts in one statistical class. In 1963 Canadian im- 
ports of all bismuth salts, including some which are not produced in 
Canada, declined to a value of $19,164 after reaching a peak of $40,000 
in 1961. If Mallinckrodt supplies the bulk of the Canadian market for 
the bismuth salts which it produces, imports of these salts would be 
only a small part of these importations, 


The U.K. is the principal external supplier to the Canadian 
market and accounts for 75 to 95 per cent of total imports. The U.S.A. 
supplies the remainder, 


Imports of all Bismuth Salts, by Country of Origin, 


1958-63 


Uaks. U Ge Ae Total 
~ dollars - 
1958 ilgghsyai Paka ake COSLL 
1959 23,930 2,338 26,268 
1960 19,119 6,897 26,016 
1961 32,644 POF 39,861 
1962 27,988 1,378 29,366 
1963 16,374 2,790 19,164 


source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8291 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, the spokesman for 
Mallinckrodt said a major problem was that bismuth could be purchased 
more cheaply in the U.K. than in Canada. Before 1961, the price of 
bismuth of high purity was said to have been $1.90 a pound in the U.K. 
and $2.25 in Canada. At the time of the hearing, the published price 
in the U.K. was equivalent to $2.22 a pound, only 1.4 per cent less 
than the price of $2,25 a pound, delivered in Montreal. By the end of 
1962, changing exchange rates made the price of bismuth in Britain 
equivalent to $2.41 a pound; the delivered price of bismuth in Canada 
remained unchanged at $2.25 a pound, a difference of about seven per 
cent in favour of Canadian consumers of bismuth, 


Tariff Considerations 


Basic bismuth nitrate is entered as an unenumerated product, 
pidemetariii items/llj at )> p.c., B.P..and 20 p.c., Miko. 


At the hearing in February 1981 Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
proposed continuation of these rates, The company spokesman sup— 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 27, p. 3983 
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ported the proposal mainly on the grounds of higher costs of bismuth 
relative to its competitors in Britain. He also said that overseas 
competitors had lower unit costs because of their larger output. 


Mallinckrodt claimed to be at a disadvantage,relative to 
British producers, in its purchases of bismuth, before 1961, However, 
by late 1962, because of changes in rates of exchange, the relative 
prices of bismuth in Britain and Canada had changed this disadvantage 
to an advantage of about seven per cent, or five per cent when ex- 
pressed on the basis of the bismuth content of the nitrate, 


The spokesman for Mallinckrodt said although higher 
rates of duty would reserve the whole Canadian market for the company, 
that the Canadian market "is not large enough to give the requisite 
level for fully efficient production." He continued, saying, 


"ve need, not higher duties, but a higher production 
efficiency coupled with ... cheaper sources of domestic 
bismuth. This combination would provide the basis for 
selling in the larger export market, and allow more manu- 
facturing to be done within Canada rather than abroad."(1) 


Neither the rates proposed, nor higher rates would improve 
the situation with respect either to lower costs of bismuth or to 
export sales, From the statements of the company spokesman it appeared 
that export sales were dependent on a cheaper source of bismuth. In 
recent years the company has been able to purchase bismuth more cheaply 
than its British competitors and there has been a reduction in the value 
of imports of bismuth salts. However, there is no information available 
regarding the development of export markets, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
basic bismuth nitrate as one of the more important chemicals used by 
its members and recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., MoreNes 
for chemicals which are made in Canada and are used in the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals, (2 


The Association also listed bismuth nitrate as, economically, 
a relatively unimportant chemical used by its members, The Association 
proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise pro= 
vided for, for chemicals not made in Canada, and rah$s OL sl Oat Con eivelios 
20 pece, M.F.N. for those which are made in Canada, \3 


Bismuth nitrate would be entered under item 208t, Free, B.P. 
and at 15 p.c., M.F.N. The Board has no information on the use of the 
product but it seems reasonable to suppose that it would have less 
commercial importance than bismuth subnitrate, Both products are 
classified under heading 28.39. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 27, p. 3985 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13305 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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POTASSIUM NITRATE 


Potassium nitrate, saltpetre, is a crystalline chemical, 
used principally in the manufacture of explosives. It is also used to 
manufacture fertilizers, other chemicals and porcelain enamel frits. 
Potassium nitrate is not produced in Canada, 


The Canadian market for the chemical has grown rapidly in 
the past decade and in the past few years (1962-64,) imports have aver- 
aged about 900 tons annually, with a value of about $135,000, approx- 
imately double the annual value of imports ten years previously. 


Imports of Potassium Nitrate, by Principal Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


West 
Usk. Uieos hs Germany Other Total 

- tons - tons $1000 
1S 4,7 CHT 398 28 604, 72 
0955 120 108 389 5 620 81 
oT Hi Ou 430 Lh urs Dt 
Sy, Lh 30 667 - qgrat 104 
1961 2 Ve 798 real ) 916 146 
1962 “f % 61,6 266, 2) 912 139 
1963 3 60 599 ete 851 135 
1964 2 155 622 105 88h, 133 


(a) Mainly from Poland 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8331 


West Germany has been the principal supplier of the Canadian 
market, the U.S.A. and the U.K, being the only other countries which 
shipped to Canada regularly. Imports from the U.K. have become very 
small in recent years. Imports from Poland were 237 tons in 1962 and 
188 tons in 1963, second only to those from Western Germany. 


The available statistics on consumption account for less 
than half the imports, However, they indicate that substantial quan- 
tities are used in the manufacture of explosives, Fairly substantial 
amounts are also known to be used in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and porcelain enamel frits. 


Tariff Considerations 


Potassium nitrate is entered under item 209, as "saltpetre 
or nitrate of potash", free of duty under all Tariffs, 


Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited, in a letter to the Board, 
dated June 27, 1963, urged that free entry under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs be continued, The company said that it used the chem 
ical in the manufacture of porcelain enamel frits and that higher 
rates of duty would have a serious effect on its costs, 
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The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed its inter- 
est in potassium nitrate as a constituent of fertilizers and requested 
that the provisions of items 663 and 663b be continued, with free entry 
under all Tariffs, for chemicals used in the manufacture of fertilizers 
(item 663b) and rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N., for chemicals 
used as fertilizers (item 663);(1) the Federation would have no objec- 
tion to removal of the 5 per cent M.F.N. rate under tariff item 663, 

As noted above, a more general duty-free provision at present exists 
in item 209, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association also 
expressed an interest in potassium nitrate, as a chemical of minor 
economic importance to its members, The Association recommended that 
chemicals which were not produced in Canada and were used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals should be entered at rates of Free, B.P, 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, until they were 
ruled as made in Canada, 3) 


No other representations were made to the Board related 
specifically to potassium nitrate, 


SODIUM NITRATE 


Sodium nitrate, in its natural form, is known by such names 
as caliche, chile nitrate, chile saltpetre and cubic niter. It occurs 
naturally, mainly in Chile. It is also produced synthetically. Typi- 
cally, the natural product contains 17,6 per cent sodium nitrate or 
about three per cent nitrogen, However, in its usual commercial forn, 
caliche is concentrated to at least 99 per cent sodium nitrate and 
contains 16,3 per cent or more of nitrogen. The common, synthetic, 
commercial grades, contain at least 99.5 per cent of sodium nitrate 
and approximately 16.4 per cent of nitrogen. 


Sodium nitrate is not produced in Canada nor does it occur 
in Canada in the natural form. Total imports declined from 26,000 
tons in 1957 to 17,000 tons in 1963, but increased again in 1964 when 
they were 20,000 tons, valued at more than one million dollars, Until 
1962, Canadian requirements were supplied largely from the U.S.A, 
However, imports from Chile, of the natural form, have been increasing 
since 1958, and in 1964 were more than 40 per cent of the total im- 
ported; imports from the U.K. have continued in small volume, 


The principal use of sodium nitrate in Canada is in the 
production of explosives, About 75 to 80 per cent of the imports are 
used in this application, It is also used for fertilizers, mining 
and metallurgy, ceramics, pulp and paper, food preservation and the 
manufacture of chemicals, 


Most of the Canadian market for sodium nitrate is in Ontario 
and Quebec; 80 per cent of the imports were entered into these prov- 
inces in 1962 and 70 per cent in 1963, British Columbia is the only 
other province in which a substantial amount of the product is entered, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 83, p. 12813 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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Imports of Nitrate of Soda, by Principal Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1953-6) 


Uncreis Chile UK, Total 

- tons - tons $1000 
n953 19,568 L61 2h, 20,052 1,043 
15D 21,038 323 15 21,426 928 
oY 225 MUST: 380 82 Eps ists) 1,085 
769 20, 223 1,449 3 21,684 880 
yet 10,632 5,661 33 6 53:50 826 
1962 12,198 Saul. 13) 17,018 921 
1963 hone feline 28 16,749 S73 
1964 a 596 8,581 32 20,210 1,080 


SOuUrcessD.5.o.,) arade of Canada, Imports, sic, 6157 


Imports of Sodium Nitrate, by Province of Entry, 
. 1961-63 


1961 1962 1963 


Atlantic Provinces 393 340 She 
Quebec 8,356 7,367 6,485 
Ontario i, 562 6,109 5,296 
Prairie Provinces ooe Lo: 3h 
British Columbia 2,855 230 Leb? 

Canada 16,356 ry oily, 16,749 


pources) 0.8.00, SeCe,0L)/ 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium nitrate is entered under tariff item 210e, "nitrate 
of soda or cubic nitre", free of duty under all Tariffs. 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, sodium nitrate which, 
in the dry state, contains more than 16.3 per cent of nitrogen is 
classified under heading 28.39. If it contains 16.3 per cent or less 
of nitrogen, it is classified with fertilizers under heading 31.02 or 
peor. 


Sodium nitrate generally is imported duty-free under item 
210e. It may be entered, for use in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
free of duty under all Tariffs, under item 663b and, for the manufac- 
ture of explosives, under item 664a, 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Canadian Indus— 
tries Limited proposed that sodium nitrate continue to be entered free 


of duty under all Tariffs, until it is produced in Canada, When it is (1) 
made in Canada, rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply. 


(iyetranscript, Vol. 27,:p. 4016 
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Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest in 
the chemical. Their proposals were for retention of the existing free 
entry under item 210e. without any qualification related to the prod- 
uct's production in Canada. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed sodium nitrate 
as a chemical used in fertilizers and requested the continuation of the 
provisions of items 663 and 663b. Under item 663, for direct use as 4 
fertilizer, aenei rates are Free, B.P. andi, p.c., M.Fall. while under 
item 663b, for use in the manufacture of fertilizers, entry is free 
under all Tariffs, (2) However, as noted above, a more general duty- 
free provision exists in item 210e, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium nitrate as one of the more important chemicals used by its 
members and recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., for 
chemicals which are not produced in Canada and are used in the manufac- 
ture of ae POE 


Thus, except for the last proposal, all those who made repre— 
sentations to the Board proposed free entry under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, one of the recormendations being qualified by "while 
not made in Canada." 


In support of his proposal, the spokesman for C.I.L. said the 
product is not now produced in Canada and is unlikely to be made in 
Canada in the foreseeable future. He indicated that the product con- 
stituted about 10 per cent of the cost of materials used in the manu- 
facture of explosives and that an increase in the duty would affect 
these costs. He did not indicate why rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N., were specifically appropriate for the product if it 
became made in Canada, 


Other consumers of sodium nitrate also took the general 
position that an increase in the duty on the product would affect their 
costs and thus their competitive position in the market. 


SODIUM NITRITE 


Sodium nitrite is a crystalline solid which is not produced 
in Canada. Its principal uses are in curing meats, dyeing textiles, 
manufacturing pigments and in metallurgical processes, 


Canadian consumption of the chemical has been about 1,100 
tons annually, in recent years, valued at about $90,000. Until a few 
years ago, the U.K. was the principal supplier of the Canadian market. 
However, imports from West Germany have been increasing since 1958 and 
in the past few years Britain and West Germany have supplied about 
equal amounts. The U.S.A. has been the only other regular supplier of 
the Canadian market. In 1962 and 1963 substantial quantities were 
also imported from Poland, 


(ie Transcript, Vole Sy. ps 725; AVol, 65 ipa 3006 
(2) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13278 
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Imports of Nitrite of Soda, by Principal Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-63 


West 
U.K. Germany U.S.A. Other Total 
- tons - tons 5000 
dE eB A3h 5 Al - 4&1 40 
£995 487 168 tee. 30 iD7 63 
LOY. 465 oH a - 581 DL: 
1959 34.6 322 146 = 81h, fpr 
1961 301 (a2 65 mes 15087 89 
1962 301 L8h 49 303 (3 1,136 97 
1963 425 397 ak. 233 1,066 88 


(a) Principally Poland 


pource: D.B.s., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8357 


The Primary Textiles Institute informed the Board that the 
consumption by its members had a value of about $35,000 annually. In 
the years 1958 to 1960, to which this figure would apply, this would 
be about one-half of the total imported. The Canadian Color Makers 
Association reported that in 1958 and 1959, the use by its members had 
a value of about $11,000 and $12,000 in each year, respectively, a 
little more than ten per cent of the total. Both in its use in the 
dyeing of textiles and in the manufacture of pigments, the chemical 
was said to have no satisfactory substitutes, 


Tariff Considerations 


sodium nitrite is entered under tariff item 210, where it is 
listed by name,at Free, B.P., and 124 p.c., M.F.N. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, the Primary Textiles 
Institute proposed free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 
until the product is produced in Canada, The spokesman for the 
Institute said that when it is made in Canada the Institute would not 
Besect to rates of 15 p.c., Bort @nG 20 P.Ce, Melee ys i> Che soard 
deemed them to be appropriate, 1) 


The Canadian Color Makers Association also proposed free 
entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, but in an end-use item pro- 
viding for materials for use in the manufacture of synthetic pigments, 
The spokesman for the Association said, later in the hearing, that he 
would not object to maintenance of the existing rates (Free, B.P. and 
124 p.c., M.F.N.) for sodium nitrite, if it was thought desirable to 
retain the preference on imports from the U.K, 2 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 27, p. 3998-9 
(2) Same, Vol. 27, p. 4008, 4014 
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Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, of London, England, 
the only British supplier, urged ‘pining of the existing rates until 
the chemical was made in Canada, (1 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited listed sodium nitrite as a chemical which the company imported 
for its own use and requested that rates of duty should not be in- 
creased on chemicals used by Canadian manufacturers, to prevent an 
increase in the costs of Canadian manufacturers, 


Polymer Corporation expressed an interest in the chemical 
and urged continuation of the end-use provisions of item 851, with 
free entry under en) Tariffs, for chemicals used in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, 3 


Naugatuck Chemicals expressed an interest in the product but 
did not indicate its ee with respect to chemicals that are not 
produced in Canada, \4 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association referred 
to sodium nitrite as a chemical of little economic importance to its 
members and recommended rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless 
otherwise provided for, for chemicals not produced in Canada and used 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, \> 


Thus, apart from the end-use interests, the proposals before 
the Board were for free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs or for 
the retention of the existing rates of Free, B.P. and 123 pice; “MursNs 


The consumers who made submissions to the Board were gener-— 
ally concerned about the effect of the M.F.N. duty on their costs, 
(Entry is duty-free under the B.P. Tariff of all of the relevant items. ) 
Imperial Chemical Industries expressed concern about the competition 
from Western Germany, Its spokesman drew attention to increasing 
imports from the latter country and said: 


"I think Imperial Chemical Industries would also like to 
have it recorded again that, as it has mentioned in earlier 
briefs, the Minister, in referring this inquiry to the Board, 
asked the Board to have in mind the Peyenes maintenance of 
the existing margins of preference," 


The Industry Conmittee repeated its general, standing objec 
tion to end-use items, Its spokesman said that if low rates or free 
entry were recommended, the Committee would prefer that these apply 
to all imports rather than only to imports for specific ma aE 


(1) franseri pt piVol). 420, senl002 
(2) Same, Vol. 5, p. 715 

(3) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13501 

(4) Same, Vol. 6, p. 902 

(5) Same, Vol. 87,"p..13321 

(6)' Same, Vol. 27, p. 4013 
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OTRONTIUM NITRATE 


Strontium nitrate is a crystalline powder used for red 
colours in pyrotechnics and in the manufacture of matches, It is not 
produced in Canada and most Canadian supplies are imported from the 
U.S.A., with relatively small amounts also being supplied by the U.K. 


The known consumption of the chemical, in Canada, has de- 
clined from 400 tons in 1957, to less than 200 tons in 1962. The 
value of consumption in 1962 was about $50,000, Apart from its use in 
explosives, no other application is known in Canada, 


Tariff Considerations 


Strontium nitrate is entered under tariff item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and under item 664a, "nitrate com- 
pounds not elsewhere specified adapted for use in the manufacture of 
explosives", free of duty under all Tariffs. The available information 
indicates that most imports would be entered under item 664a, 


At the public hearing on item 664a, in November 1962, Cana- 
dian Industries Limited (C.I.L.) proposed continued duty free entry 
until the product is made in Canada. The company did not indicate the 
rates which it would consider appropriate when the product is made in 
Canada, but in several other submissions the company took the position 
that rates of l5ip.c., BsePeevand 20 p.c., MeF.N. ashould ibesapplied to 
chemicals that are produced in Canada, i 


No other representations were made to the Board dealing 
specifically with strontium nitrate, 


The spokesman for C.I.L. said there was no known substitute 
for the chemical in the manufacture of fusees, the only product of the 
company for which strontium nitrate is used. He also said that its 
use has declined because of the introduction of automatic signalling 
devices by railroads and that there was little prospect of its being 
produced in Canada, 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF H#ADING 28,39 


Two products of heading 28.39, calcium nitrate and ferric 
nitrate, were brought to the attention of the Board by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association. Neither of these is known to be made in Canada, and no 
information is available regarding ferric nitrate, 


In the B.T.N., calcium nitrate is classified under heading 
28.39 if it contains more than 16 per cent of nitrogen, and with fer- 
tilizers under headings 31.02 and 31.05, if it contains 16 per cent 
or less of nitrogen. The submission of the Federation of Ayriculture 
gave no indication regarding the purity of the material to which 
reference was made, although it was shown in their list as a product 


(1) Transcript, VYol. 107, p. 16199-200 
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under heading 28.39, ‘The product of interest to the Federation prob— 
ably was listed as a constituent of prepared fertilizers, It is dis- 
cussed with the nitrogen fertilizers of heading 31.02. Calcium nitrate 
is also used in explosives and for this purpose it is entered under 
item 664a, free of duty under all Tariffs. If it is not entered for 
fertilizers or explosives, it is classified in tariff item 208t at 
raves*ol “free; hf. and 15 psce.s fares 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
expressed an interest in ferric nitrate. The Association indicated 
that the chemical was of minor economic importance to its members and 
recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise 
provided, for chemicals not made in Canada and used in the production 
of pharmaceuticals, ‘hen made jn.Canada, rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., were proposed. 


No other representations made to the Board specifically 
concerned the products of B.T.N. heading 28.39; nor has the Board 
information of the commercial importance of other products of this 
heading. 


Nitrate of lead, not ground, when for use in the manufacture 
of chlorates and colours is provided for at rates of Free, B.P., 10 
p.ce, M.F.N. under item 488; otherwise it is dutiable under item 208t, 
Free; Bre. Loepoel, OMI SNe 


The analytical reagent grade of cobalt nitrate is ruled not 
to be made in Canada; it would be dutiable under item 208t or, if for 
use in the manufacture of animal feeds, duty-free under item 219h, 
This latter item is not in Reference 120, Other grades are dutiable 
under item 71l, 


In various submissions the Industry Committee took the 
general position that products for which specific tariff treatment was 
not proposed by others should be subject to rates of 15 pc., B.FP. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., in tariff items worded like the relevant headings of 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. In the case of heading 28.39, this 
proposal would apply to nitrites and nitrates which have not been 
referred to in this Section, It would also apply to imports of the 
products discussed, if intended for uses other than those for which 
specific end-use proposals were made to the Board, For example, 
calcium nitrate, for other than fertilizer use and ferric nitrate used 
in applications other than the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, would 
be subject ‘to*rates oful5op.c., BePsmand:2Orp.cs, 9M. FeNe anther Industry 
Committee's proposal, 


(1) Transcript, Vol, 87, p. 133212 
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PHOSPHITES , HYPOPHOSPHIT#S AND PHOSPHATH#S - B.T.N. 28.40 


Introduction 


The phosphites, hypophosphites and phosphates in Brussels 
heading 28.40 constitute a large group of chemicals one of which, 
sodium tripolyphosphate, has an annual commercial value considerably 
greater than all of the otherscombined. Ammonium phosphate, fertilizer 
grade, is much more important, commercially, than even sodium tripoly-— 
phosphate but it is classified with the fertilizers of heading 31.05 
and does not enter into the present discussion, 


Almost all of the products of B.T.N. heading 28.40 are pro-— 
duced by the reaction of phosphoric acid with other chemicals. 
"Hlectro-thermal" acid is very pure and yields products of very high 
purity; “wet process" acid is less pure and generally contains small 
amounts of arsenic. Wet process acid is used in the production of 
ammonium phosphate, fertilizer grade, and yields a product which 
contains six milligrammes or more of arsenic per kilogramme. Under 
the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, this ammonium phosphate would there- 
fore be classified under heading 31.05 and is discussed in this report 
under that heading. Ammonium phosphate which contains less than six 
milligrammes ofarsenic per kilogramme is included in the discussion 
which follows. 


The chemicals that are classified under heading 28.40 are 
ordinarily produced by the use of electro-thermal phosphoric acid. In 
Canada, only the Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited (Erco) 
produces electro-thermal acid, at its plant at Buckingham, Quebec, 
This plant is also the only Canadian producer of the chemicals of 
heading 28.40. 


Alternative names are frequently applied to the products of 
heading 28.40 because of the use of different systems of nomenclature. 
In the tabulation which follows, the more important chemicals of the 
group are given, showing the name by which they were commonly designated 
at the public hearing, and the name under which they are classified in 
the Brussels Nomenclature. In the notes on the Recommended Items an 
attempt has been made to reproduce most of the alternative names for a 
number of the products in this heading. 


Names Used at Hearing Designation in the B.T.N. 
Made in Canada 
Calcium phosphate monobasic Calcium tetrahydrogen diorthophosphate 
Sodium acid pyrophosphate Sodium acid pyrophosphate 
Sodium hexametaphosphate Sodium hexametaphosphate 
Sodium phosphate dibasic Disodium hydrogen orthophosphate 
(Disodium phosphate, D.S.P.) 
Sodium phosphate monobasic Sodium dihydrogen orthophosphate 
Sodium phosphate tribasic Trisodium orthophosphate 
(Trisodium phosphate, T.S.P.) 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate Tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
CEO oe ss) 
Sodium tripolyphosphate Pentasodium triphosphate 
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Names Used at Hearing Designation in the B.T.N. 
Not Made in Canada 
Ammonium phosphate dibasic Diammonium orthophosphate 
Ammonium phosphate monobasic Ammonium dihydrogen orthophosphate 
Calcium phosphate dibasic Calcium hydrogen orthophosphate 
(Dicalcium phosphate, D.C.P.) 
Potassium phosphate tribasic Tripotassium orthophosphate 
Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate 


Ps Ba) 
Sodium metaphosphate (insoluble) Sodium metaphosphate 
Trisodium phosphate, anhydrous Trisodium orthophosphate 
(T.S.P.) 


* For some products, not all grades are made in Canada 


The chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28.40 have their principal 
applications in the treatment of water supplies and in the manufacture 
of tooth pastes, detergents, cleansers and baking powder. Most of the 
commercial requirements are for grades of high purity. 


As noted above, the inorganic phosphates of heading 28.40 
are produced by only one company in Canada. The principal consumers 
of the large bulk of the commercial sales are a small group of manu- 
facturers of tooth pastes, detergents and cleansers. The existence of 
only one producer makes it difficult to publish some information and 
the concentration of producer and consumer interests would require a 
considerable amount of repetition if the chemicals of heading 28.40 
were to be dealt with separately. In view of these circumstances, 
most of the discussion which follows deals with these chemicals as a 
group. 


The Market for Phosphates 


In 1962, the market in Canada for the inorganic phosphates 
of B.T.N. heading 28.40 is estimated to have been in excess of $10 
miliion annually, over 80 per cent of which was supplied from domestic 
production. Well over half of the total value was accounted for by 
one product, sodium tripolyphosphate, by far the largest part of which 
is supplied from Canadian production. In 1962 about 45,000 tons of 
this chemical were consumed in Canada, with a value of approximately 
$7.5 million. In addition there are eight other phosphates each of 
which had an annual market value in 1962 in excess of $200,000. Only 
two of these were not made in Canada; for five of the other six, 
domestic production accounted for the largest part of the supply. All 
of the other known products of heading 28.40, combined, had an annual 
sales value of the order of $800,000 annually. The nine major products 
of the group account for nearly 95 per cent of the total market value 
of the whole group. 


Of the nine major phosphates, seven are produced in Canada 
by the Electric Reduction Company, while two of the nine and a large 
number of other, less important, phosphates are not made in Canada, 
The nine major chemicals of the group are tabulated below in the 
approximate order of their commercial importance, in 1962, 
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Approximate 
Annual 
Product Principal Use Consumption 
$' 000 
Made in Canada" 
Sodium tripolyphosphate dry detergents 8,000 
Trisodium phosphate dry detergents, cleansers 700 
(12 hydrate) 
Sodium hexametaphosphate water treatment, dry 
detergents (a) 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate washing compounds, water 
treatment (a) 
Calcium phosphate monobasic baking powder, cake mixes (ar) 
Sodium phosphate dibasic water treatment, foods, 
textiles Ca) 
Sodium acid pyrophosphate baking powder, drilling muds Can) 
Not made in Canada 
Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate (b) 
Cl etersre) liquid detergents 4.00 
Calcium phosphate dibasic 
(Dicalcium phosphate, (b) 
Dee) tooth paste 200/44 
Others 750 


* For some products, not all grades are made in Canada 
(a) Insufficient public data available, but exceeds $200,000 
(b) Based on estimated imports, cf. following table 


Source: Various publications of D.B.S. and trade papers and magazines 


Although the inorganic phosphates are used in a large number 
of applications, the bulk of their utilization is in the manufacture 
of dry and liquid detergents and tooth pastes. lrco estimated that 
about 80 per cent of Canadian consumption of these chemicals was for 
those purposes. Other fairly important uses are in the manufacture of 
baking powder and the treatment of water supplies. 


Most of the Canadian market for phosphates is in the heavily 
populated areas of Ontario and Quebec, particularly in the Toronto-— 
Hamilton area of Ontario, where most of Canada's detergent manufactur- 
ing is located. 


The Canadian market for phosphates has increased steadily in 
recent years. In the five years, 1958 to 1962, the value of sales in 
Canada is estimated to have risen by about 17 per cent; most of this 
growth is accounted for by substantial increases in the consumption of 
sodium tripolyphosphate, tetrapotassium pyrophosphate and sodium 
hexametaphosphate. During the same period, sales of tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate declined very sharply and in 1962 were only about one- 
half their value in 1958. 
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Imports 


Imports are a relatively small part of the Canadian consump- 
tion of those phosphates produced in Canada. In most recent years 
about 90 per cent of the value of sales of types made in Canada has 
been supplied by Erco. However, the Canadian manufacturer does not 
produce some of the important phosphates used in tooth pastes such as 
calcium phosphate dibasic and insoluble sodium metaphosphate nor 
tetrapotassium pyrophosphate (T.K.P.P.), the principal phosphate used 
in formulations of heavy duty, liquid detergents. The value of imports 
of these latter products increased from about $270,000 in 1957 to an 
estimated $670,000 in 1962. In addition, many other phosphates, none 
of which is produced in Canada, are being imported. As a result 
imports of all phosphates combined are about 20 per cent of the value 
of Canadian consumption, although more than half the imports consist 
of products not available from Canadian production, 


Imports of Selected Phosphates, 1957, 1960 and Estimated 1962 


Est. 
19 f 1960 1962 
: $' O00 
Kinds made in Canada CS 
Sodium tripolyphosphate Sh 243 ese 
Sodium hexametaphosphate 207 452 500 
Trisodium phosphate (hydrated) 38 95 65 
Sodium phosphate dibasic 32 63 65 
Others 237 132 130 
Total of kinds made 597 985 992 
Kinds not made in Canada 
Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate (T.K.P.P.) 119 338 1,00 
Calcium phosphate dibasic 104 Lew 200 
Ammonium phosphate 28 719 100 
Trisodium phosphate (anhydrous) h 6h, 85 
Sodium metaphosphate (insoluble) Ab Oy) 63 70 
Potassium phosphate (mono- and tribasic) 29 68 70 
Others 275 228 1,36 
Total of kinds not made 603 O21 1336) 
Total Estimated Imports 15200 2,006 Pps e 


* For some products, not all grades are made in Canada 
(a) 1963 imports 
(b) 1958 data; not available for 1957 


Source: Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Industrial Development Branch 


Imports have been increasing in recent years and nearly 
doubled in value between 1957 and 1962. About one-third of the 
increase has been of products made in Canada, sodium tripolyphosphate 
and sodium hexametaphosphate accounting for most of that increase. 

Of the products not made in Canada, about one-third of the increase 
is attributable to tetrapotassium pyrophosphate, the remaining two— 
thirds being accounted for by a number of products. The available 
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data indicate that 99 per cent or more of all imports are from the 
U.S.A., with occasional small imports from France, Germany and the 
Vals 


Transportation and Prices 


In Canada, the phosphates of heading 28.40 are sold f.o.b. 
Buckingham, Quebec. However, freight allowances are made to some 
destinations to meet competition from producers in the U.S.A. The 
location of Erco relative to consumers in Quebec and in most of 
Ontario east of Toronto gives the company a substantial freight 
advantage in this region over potential competitors in the U.S.A. 
However, the company indicated that for deliveries to the Toronto- 
Hamilton area a slight freight absorption is required to remain com- 
petitive with the U.S. product. The amount of freight which the 
company absorbs differs with various products and increases west of 
Toronto. 


The principal competition in the Toronto-Hamilton area 
arises from producers at Chicago, Illinois, Trenton, Michigan (near 
Detroit), Nashville, Tennessee and Cartaret, New Jersey; not all 
products are produced at each of these locations. For sales in the 
Winnipeg area, Chicago is the nearest point in the U.S.A. and for 
sales in British Columbia, a plant at Newark, California, is the 
principal competitor. Although the U.S. plants are not near the major 
Canadian consumption area, the Canadian producer also is a consider- 
able distance from the Toronto-Hamilton area, where 80 per cent or 
more of the utilization of phosphates occurs. It is approximately 300 
miles from Buckingham to Toronto compared with distances of 450 miles 
or more from the principal potential suppliers in the U.S.A. 


At the time of the hearing, February 1961, Erco had a sub- 
stantial freight advantage over U.S. competitors, in the area east of 
Toronto. For delivery in Montreal of sodium tripolyphosphate the 
advantage was $5.60 per ton, for trisodium phosphate $16.00 per ton, 
and for calcium phosphate monobasic $29.40 a ton. Relative to U.S. 
prices of these products, at that time, the advantages were equivalent 
to tariffs of 4 p.c., 10 p.c. and 20 p.c., respectively. At Toronto 
Erco's freight advantage over the nearest suppliers in the U.S.A. was 
equivalent to 4 per cent for sodium tripolyphosphate, 2 per cent for 
trisodium phosphate and 14 per cent for calcium phosphate monobasic, 
At that time these three products constituted a large proportion of 
the total sales in Canada of all phosphates, 


Erco was at a considerable disadvantage in Vancouver, 
amounting to about $30.00 a ton, for the two principal products, 
sodium tripolyphosphate and trisodium phosphate. However, freight 
concessions by the railways, since then, have narrowed the disadvan- 
tage very considerably. In September 1964, the Erco freight-cost 
disadvantage to Vancouver on the two products amounted to $6.00 a ton, 
or the equivalent of approximately four per cent. of, the UsS. price 
expressed in Canadian funds. 


Prices, f.o.b. plant, are considerably higher than prices 


in the U.S.A. The table which follows suggests that Erco's prices 
f.o.b. Buckingham are set so that generally the delivered price in 
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Teronto and Hamilton is slightly below the price of U.S. products 
delivered to these destinations, inclusive of exchange, duty and 
freight. 


Frices of Major Phosphates, in Canada and -therleovie,—5.0.0, 
Plant, and Delivered at Toronto, Carloads, Bags, 
December 1960 


[.O,0enClLanu delivered Toronto 
Can. Wie atl Can. ts pol) 
$Can. per 100 pounds 
Calcium phosphate monobasic Oa te oe LOPS 10.80 
Sodium acid pyrophosphate 12590 10596 13338 LAE 
Sodium phosphate dibasic 
(anhydrous ) 9.70 yipisel LOLs Oa 
Sodium hexametaphosphate 12595 10.90 13.43 13.86 
Sodium phosphate monobasic 10,90 §.8h i338 Lies 
Sodium tripolyphosphate yas) 7.66 ITs) ada. 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate a0 Tae virpete 9.68 
Trisodium phosphate ee Leby 6.03 6.38 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter; 
freight rates from railways and agreed charges; Transcript, 
VOLS 25, 0D A405y 


Since December 1960, the value of the Canadian dollar has 
declined in terms of U.S. currency and the margins between delivered 
prices, in Toronto, of Canadian and U.S. production have widened. 
Since December 1960, some U.S. prices have risen slightly and some 
have declined; in Canada, prices have generally risen, in this period, 


Changes in f.o.b., Prices per 100 lbs., Selected Phosphates, 
in Canada and the U.S.A. from December 1960 


to September 1964 
Canada Uipare pean ys 


$Can. % Su Se ra 

Calcium phosphate monobasic + .65 + 6.7 O 0 
Sodium acid pyrophosphate + .60 t+ deine ek LS + 1.4 

Sodium phosphate dibasic 

(anhydrous ) id ae “hpi 5 + 1.9 
Sodium hexametaphosphate shih BON) SO O O 
Sodium phosphate monobasic Ae ae seals te Ler? 
Sodium tripolyphosphate 0 0 .60 -~ 7,6 
Trisodium phosphate 12 hydrate + .30 + lla 5 - 5.3 
anhydrous i ais 20 any Ns Pye 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing and Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Tariff Considerations 


the phosphates of heading 26.40 are entered under three 
tariff items, 208t, 218 and 711, and under certain end-use items, some 
of which are noted in the following outline of proposals. Phosphates 
Wiech meee tne Speciricatvaons Of the U.bsSP.yeb.r. Or Prench Codex and 
are not deemed to be made in Canada are entered under item 208t, Free, 
Der wonugau "apace aerene It they areé.ot euch, purity dnd arehruled 
to be made in Canada, they are entered under item 71l, at 15 p.c., 
Dee nandeweO Drc., MESON. If-they are of a lesser puritysthey maybe 
entered under item 218, “acid phosphate, not medicinal", or, if not an 
"acid phosphate", under either item 71l or 208t, depending on whether 
they are deemed or not to be made in Canada. 


The principal phosphates are listed below together with the 
tariff item under which they would ordinarily be entered. Not all 
grades of the products listed as "made in Canada" are made in Canada, 


Existing Existing Rates 

Products made in Canada Lariod Lecenl Bite Ms. 
Calcium phosphate monobasic 218 Free Zoe DeGs 
Sodium acid pyrophosphate 218 Free Pa DECe 
Sodium hexametaphosphate (ie iley crass 2Q) DEG. 
Sodium phosphate dibasic 218 Free Seana 7 
Sodium phosphate monobasic 218 Free ee Dae 

Sodium phosphate tribasic 

(hydrated ) aul Le apse 4 20a0ner 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate jpue LD DCs ZO Dec. 
Sodium tripolyphosphate (pa LAD Ses 20.46% 
Sodium pyrophosphate te LD ote Lin DICs 

Existing Existing Rates 

Products not made in Canada barad fd. [vem Dye Mee ol. 
Ammonium phosphate dibasic 28 Free eg Oy Oe 
Ammonium phosphate monobasic 218 Free ZT es 
Calcium phosphate dibasic ERGs: Free Zoe Diets 
Potassium phosphate tribasic 208t Free Loe DyC. 
Tetra potassium pyrophosphate 208t Free 5 es 
Sodium metaphosphate (insoluble) 208t Free ae Date 
Trisodium phosphate (anhydrous) 208t Free Doe ies 


In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, heading 28.40 excludes 
natural calcium phosphates and other natural mineral phosphates 
(chapters 25 and 26), It also excludes calcium hydrogen phosphate 
(calcium phosphate dibasic) containing 0.2 per cent or more of fluorine 
(heading 31.03 or 31.05) and ammonium phosphates containing 6 milli- 
grammes or more of arsenic per kilogramme (heading 31.05). 


Most of the phosphates eligible for entry under item 208t 
would be classified under heading 28.40. However, some of the ammonium 
phosphates and calcium phosphate dibasic that are eligible for entry 
under items 218 and 208t, respectively, might be insufficiently pure, 
according to the B.T.N., to be classified under heading 28.40, 
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At the public hearing on phosphates, in February 1961, and 
at other hearings, proposals were made to the Board related to a large 
number of the products of heading 28.40, At the hearing on phosphates 
the proposals were supported by arguments related to particular prod- 
ucts; at the other hearings the proposals were more general in nature 
and often part of general recommendations involving end-use interests, 


The Canadian producer, Electric Reduction Company of Canada 
Limited (Erco), proposca*raves*or 15 pecs seb. P. sand *20"p.crs Melee 
for all of the phosphates produced by the company. The company also 
proposed rates of Free, B.P. and either 10 Dr}, OF hsv ess ee alee 
for ten other phosphates not made in Canada, and rates of 15 p.c., 
BiPs and 20 plc. °MsF.Ne .’for “all other products of heading 28.40 of 
the B.T.N. (1) The specific proposals of the company are tabulated 
below; the company's proposals contained no specifications as to grade 


Existing Rates 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 28, p. 4055, 4059 


Name in the B.T.N. Name Used Bare M.F.N. 
Products made in Canada 
(Proposed rates 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N.) 
Calcium tetrahydrogen Calcium phosphate 
diorthophosphate monobasic Free 8 pod hho 
Sodium acid pyrophosphate same Free Pp aah of Ops 
Sodium dihydrogen Sodium phosphate 
orthophosphate monobasic Free eye Recs 
Disodium hydrogen Sodium phosphate 
orthophosphate dibasic TS? pice ico pees 
Pentasodium triphosphate Sodium tripoly— 
phosphate Cre E Per beers. sage; 
Sodium hexametaphosphate same Lp Ses = 20 Bowes 
Trisodium orthophosphate Sodium phosphate 
tribasic dodecahydrate 15 p.c. 20 Dac. 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate same LS Beck 220gpac. 
Products not made in Canada 
(Proposed rates Free, B.P., 15 Dating orang) 
Ammonium dihydrogen Ammonium phosphate 
orthophosphate monobasic Free epee 
Diammonium hydrogen Ammonium phosphate 
orthophosphate dibasic Free KeC. 
Dipotassium hydrogen Potassium phosphate 
orthophosphate dibasic Free ZU Dee 
Potassium dihydrogen Potassium phosphate 
orthophosphate monobasic Free iby yspie = 
Tripotassium orthophosphate Potassium phosphate 
tribasic Free iow gepyet- 
(Proposed rates Free, B.P., 10 PadiosiMerens) 
Calcium hydrogen Calcium phosphate 
orthophosphate dibasic Free Loe De Cs 
Dicalcium pyrophosphate same Free Leas 
Sodium metaphosphate same 
(insoluble) Free Lig Pa ior op 
Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate same Free Due Ce 
Trisodium orthophosphate Trisodium phosphate 
(anhydrous ) anhydrous Free Torneo. 
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Erco qualified its rates proposals for the phosphates not 
produced in Canada to apply only until the products were made in 
Ganada, at Which tame wates of 15 *p.c., °BePstand 20iplc., Mak .Ne, 
should apply. 


The United Kingdom is not a competitive producer of phos— 
phates and the proposals of Erco relative to the British Preferential 
rates would have a negligible effect on trade. Nevertheless, the 
proposals of Erco would increase the British Preferential rates from 
free to 15 p.c. on three of the eight products which the company 
produces in Canada. On the other five products the existing British 
Preferential rate is 15 p.c. and, with respect to these, the company 
recommended no change. On the three chemicals for which Erco pro- 
posed increases in the British Preferential rates, it also recommended 
a decrease in the Most-—Favoured-Nation rate, from 25 p.c. to 20 p.c. 


Erco's proposals for the products made in Canada were 
generally supported by Colgate-Palmolive Limited (Colgate), Lever 
Brothers Limited (Lever), and Procter and Gamble Company of Canada 
Limited eC Poe ayy 1) These three companies, as major manufacturers 
of synthetic detergents and toothpastes, would account for a large 
part of Erco's sales in Canada, 


However, the three companies opposed the recommendations of 
the Canadian producer for products not available from Canadian pro- 
duction. For the chemicals in which they expressed an interest the 
detergent manufacturers proposed free entry until made in Canada, 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. When the products are made in 
Canada the companies supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. The individual company interests are tabulated below, 


Company 
Name in the B.T.N. Name Used Interest 
Calcium hydrogen orthophosphate Calcium phosphate 
dibasic _ 

dihydrate Colgate, Lever 
and P&G 
anhydrous P&G 
Dicalcium pyrophosphate same P&G 
Sodium metaphosphate same (insoluble) Lever 
Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate same Lever, 
Pike G 
Trisodium orthophosphate (anhydrous ) same Colgate 


The Primary Textiles Institute opposed the Erco proposal for 
ammonium phosphate dibasic and recommended free entry under both the 
British Preferential and Most Favoured Nation Tariffs, until the 
product was produced in Canada; it supported the proposal for rates oF 
15 °p.c.,0b-F..and 20 p.c., MiF.N.. when the product is made in Canada, 2) 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Ganada Limited 
(Cominco) proposed free entry for ammonium phosphates. 3) Tt was 
clear from the discussion at the hearing that the company's interest 


peirencorept., Vols 26, pcb /hy ALS, A195, 419075 Vol c29, podiery 
(2) Same, Vol. 28, 4160, 4161, 4164 
(3) Same, Vol. 28, p. 4153 


Asie 


was mainly in products whose purity was unlikely to be sufficiently 
high to bring them within heading 28.40. Cominco's interest in these 
is discussed with the other fertilizers of B.T.N. Chapter 31; however, 
it did not limit its proposals to the products of heading 31.05 and 
its proposal would therefore also apply to the ammonium phosphates of 
heading 28.40. 


At a later hearing the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
urged that all chemicals used in the manufacture of fertilizers be 
entered freesoft duty under thesh.Pacand Maral eleariiis, and Supported 
rabesvolulree, sbich.tand>ip.Gas MeteNssion chemicals piscdfasei equa 
izers.\1) These are the existing rates under tariff items 663b and 
663 respectively. The Federation listed the following phosphates as 
chemicals used in fertilizers and in which it had an interest: 


diammonium phosphate magnesium ammonium phosphate 
ammonium phosphate magnesium phosphate 
dicalcium phosphate 


It is probable that the ammonium phosphates and calcium phosphate 
listed here, would,: under ithe B.TiN., sbe-ot erades) classifiedsin 
Chapter 31 instead of in Chapter 28; magnesium ammonium phosphate is 
classified under heading 28.48. 


The Federation also urged free entry under both the B.P. 235 
M.F.N. Tariffs, for chemicals used in the manufacture of pesticides 2 
and listed the following as being chemicals so used: 


ammonium phosphate 
calcium phosphate 


Polymer Corporation Limited proposed that all chemicals used 
in the manufacture of synthetic toh continue to be entered free of 
duty as under existing item 851. 3) Polymer listed the following 
phosphates among the chemicals in which it had an interest, 


tripotassium phosphate sodium hexametaphosphate 
potassium phosphate tribasic trisodium phosphate 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Steen any increase 
in rates of duty for chemicals used by its members, ) The Association 
listed the following phosphates as chemicals used by its members, 


diammonium phosphate sodium phosphate monobasic 
monoamnonium phosphate sodium polyphosphates 
potassium phosphates sodium tripolyphosphate 
sodium hexametaphosphate tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
sodium metaphosphate trisodium phosphate 


disodium phosphate 


(TAMinanseripe, Vole83.y p. 12813 

(2iesemes Voli. LO. pa tob 3 | 

(Sesame y Vol. oO siperde5OL 

(4) Same, Vol. 85, p. 13C06 and letter dated Sept. 21, 1964 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association recom— 
mended that all chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., until 
they are made in Canada, unless otherwise provided for, and BO ees 
Bebewic Um Colt whienemade. 1 The Association submitted a list 
of 21 chemicals of heading 28.40 in which its members had an interest, 
but for only six of the group were annual purchases of more than 
$1,000 reported to the Association. The chemicals are listed below 
according to whether or not they are made in Canada. 


Made in Canada -— proposed rates LeU iC eevee AO etepe VERA e 


sodium hexametaphosphate 
disodium hydrogen orthophosphate 
sodium dihydrogen orthophosphate 
trisodium orthophosphate 


Not made in Canada — proposed rates Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
calcium hydroxyphosphate ferric pyrophosphate 
calcium hypophosphate magnesium hydrogen orthophosphate 
calcium hypophosphite manganese hypophosphite 
calcium hydrogen orthophosphate potassium hypophosphite 
calcium phosphate dibasic* potassium metaphosphate 
calcium tetrahydrogen dipotassium hydrogen 

diorthophosphate orthophosphate 
tricalcium diorthophosphate potassium dihydrogen 
calcium phosphate tribasic* orthophosphate 
ferric hypophosphite sodium hypophosphite 


ferric phosphate 


* Same as chemical listed immediately above 


Associated Lead Manufacturers of England and their Canadian 
representative, The Pigment and Chemical Company Limited of Montreal, 
urged continued free entry under the B.P. Tariff for lead phosphite 
dibasic, as ve r existing end-use item 921 (for use in the manufacture 
Of plastics). a Item 921 specifies "materials of a kind not produced 
in Canada", The Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited informed the Board, 
in a letter dated April 10, 1963, that it was then producing this 
product in Canada and that the Department of National Revenue had 
piled iteto be of a kind made in Canada. Since March 5, 1962, lead 
phosphite dibasic has been entered under tariff item 711 at rates of 
TS pleme pure anaeeO7p.c., MoF.N.© These rates were een by 
Canadian Titanium Pigments for stabilizers for vinyl resins. 3 


Erco's support for rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., Mot ol vis 
for chemicals which the company produced in Canada, was based on Its 
claim of higher costs of producing phosphates than its competitors in 
the U.S.A. Most of the potential competitors in the U.S.A. are located 
at a considerable distance from the principal Canadian market areas, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 85, p. 13321 
(2) same, Vol. 29; p. Week 
(3) Same, Vol. 116, p. 17508 
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The analysis of Erco's position relative to elemental phosphorus, 
electro-thermal phosphoric acid and the phosphates indicates that for 
the products which it produces the company supplies almost all of the 
Canadian demand, Imports are only a very small part of Canadian 
Supplies and occur mainly in a few areas which are more economically 
supplied by United States producers, for example Alberta and British 
Columbia, 


Imports of phosphorus are negligible and the company spokes— 
man said, at that hearing, that "there is no active competition 
through importation of phosphorus into Canada."(1) Phosphorus is 
entered under item 208p, Free, B.P. and at 20 p.c., M.F.N. Erco has 
& very substantial freight advantage over U.S roducers, in shipping 
phosphorus to Canadian points of consumption, ( However, most of the 
phosphorus is not consumed as such, but is converted, captively, into 
electro-thermal phosphoric acid. In turn, more than 90 per cent of 
the acid is converted into phosphates; only a relatively small amount 
is sold as the acid, 


Imports of electro-thermal phosphoric acid are also negli- 
gible. In 1962, imports of 374 tons were reported, of which 354 tons 
were entered in Alberta and British Columbia. Imports entered in those 
parts of Canada within economic shipping distance of Erco's plant at 
Buckingham were negligible. The freight advantage to Erco, in the 
region east of Manitoba, is such that it is doubtful that electro— 
thermal phosphoric acid from the U.S.A. would be competitive with 
Breots production in most of this region even without any tariff pro- 
tection. Hlectro-thermal acid is entered under item 216b, Free, B.P. 
anG at 25. pees Mer sl. 


It should be noted that Erco produces phosphorus at Varennes, 
Quebec, which is then shipped to Buckingham, Quebec, at a cost of $8.00 
a ton, for conversion into phosphoric acid and then phosphates. Most 
of the phosphates are consumed in the Toronto—Hamilton area of Ontario 
and the lowest cost of shipment, by rail, in bags, from Buckingham to 
Toronto, is 48 cents a hundredweight, or $9.60 a ton, 


The Buckingham location would appear to be the result, 
principally, of historical rather than current considerations. In 
terms of current economic advantage, whatever elements of lower cost 
may be derived from producing at Buckingham rather than in the Toronto-— 
Hamilton area have to offset additional costs of freight and handling, 
not only of the phosphates but also of the phosphorus, These addi- 
tional costs, for sodium tripolyphosphate, for example, probably amount 
to about 10 per cent of the U.S. price, f.o.b, plant, in bags, 


Relative to most of the Canadian market, producers in the 
U.S.A. are even more unfavourably located than is Ercots Buckingham 
plant. rco's more favourable location, in conjunction with the pro- 
tection of the existing tariff has permitted the Canadian producer to 
hold most of the Canadian market in spite of f.o.b. plant prices which 
are about 20 per cent higher than those in the U.S.A, 


(i) transcript, Vol.e7. ones 
(2) See section dealing with phosphorus, B.T.N. 28.04 
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The principal points of contention between Erco and some 
consumers were related to products not made in Canada, The manufac- 
turers of toothpastes and detergents, and other consumers as well, 
generally took the position that duties on such chemicals would only 
serve to increase their costs of manufacturing without giving any 
benefit to Canadian producers, The consumers drew attention to the 
fact that for those chemicals which accounted for the bulk of the 
imports there were no substitutes, The spokesmen for the detergent 
manufacturers said that any protection on chemicals not made in 
Canada and for which there were no Canadian substitutes constituted 
a penalty on secondary manufacturing industries without compensatory 
benefits to other Canadian manufacturers. The detergent manufacturers 
also drew attention to the probability that Canadian manufacture might 
nou Occur Tor many years. 


Erco took the position that all products, whether or not they 
are made in Canada, should be dutiable. The company spokesman said 
that there are very few chemicals which can be produced in Canada with- 
out tariff protection, If these products are entered free of duty 
while they are not made in Canada the rate at which the market develops 
is accelerated. When they are produced in Canada and the necessary 
tariff protection to enable such production is imposed, the price of 
the domestic product is set "a degree within the amount_of protection 
offered ... thereby having the effect of raising cost [to the pur- 
chaser/",\1) The rise in cost engenders resentment on the part of 
purchasers and therefore it is preferable to have a duty on products 
not made in Canada in order that Canadian consumers should not become 
accustomed to the lower prices of imported goods, 


The discussion of these points led to the following exchange: 


nO, ... If this is so is this not tantamount to saying that 
Canadian production would be uneconomic? If by a low 
rate of duty you accustom the Canadian user, or pur- 
chaser, or consumer, to a given price level when there 
is no Canadian production, is Canadian production then 
not an uneconomic thing if, later, it involves this 
price level in a considerable rise? 


tA, ... At the national level we think there is advantage 
to Canada to encourage as much manufacture in this 
country as possible, which goes beyond the economics 
affecting a particular product..." < 


The company spokesman said that Erco expected to produce 
some of these chemicals in Canada, in the near future, and that con- 
sumers would object to higher prices when this occurred, The con- 
sumers who supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and CU Wa Ce guia aN os 9 WHEN 
the products are made in Canada, did not indicate why these rates 
would be specifically appropriate, although they said that their 
costs would increase as a result of the tariff. 


(losGranscript, Volwt2s, p. hile 
(2) Same, Vol. 285 peelll 
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ARSENITES AND ARSENATES - B.T.N,. 28,41 


Brussels Tariff Nomenclature heading 28,4] applies to arse- 
nites and arsenates. At the public hearing on February 21, 1961, no 
Submissions were made to the Board relating specifically to any product 
classified by this heading. The Industry Committee spokesman said that, 


"AS no one else appears to consider any product of this head- 
ing sufficiently important to warrant coming forward with a 
specific recommendation, the Committee recommends that all 
products of heading No, 28.41 be accorded duty treatment by 
the rates is? the heading [15 PeCeeber mands -Oap scp, 


MoF.N./. "(1 


Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited in a letter 
dated September 30, 1960 informed the Board that, 


"This company has been forced to take the decision to cease 
operations here at Deloro, We, therefore, will not be pre- 
senting briefs asking for additional tariff protection on 
certain Cobalt, Arsenic and Nickel products," 


At the public hearing in November, 1962, Cobalt Refinery 
Limited, Niagara Brand Chemicals and Chipman Chemicals Limited made 
submissions with respect to sodium arsenite, 


Cobalt Refinery Limited, proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
25> p.c., M.F.N. for sodium arsenite, Niagara Brand Chemicals and 
Chipman Chemicals Limited supported these rate proposals, (2) The 
three companies based these proposals on their anticipation of the 
rates that were recommended for arsenic trioxide, the principal raw 
material for sodium arsenite, being adopted by the Board. The rates 
proposed for arsenic trioxide were also 15 p.c., B.P. and 25 Dp. Cay 
M.F.N. Arsenic trioxide is discussed under heading 28.11, 


Sodium arsenite is now entered under items 208t, 219a and 


(he 
Most 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
PeTarirh Tariff 
208t All chemicals and drugs, NeOeDey 
of a kind not produced in Canada..,, Free Loe De Ce 
219a Non-alcoholic preparations or chem= 
icals for disinfecting, or for pre~ 
venting, destroying, repelling, or 
mitigating fungi, weeds, insects, 
rodents or other plant or animal 
Desle, 10.05: 
(i) When in packages not exceeding 
three pounds each, gross weight Free 12% p.c, 
(ii) Otherwise Free Free 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, p. 4226 
(2) Same, Vol. 109, p. 16544 
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Koste 
British Favoured 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 
791 Materials of all kinds for use in 
producing or manufacturing prepa-— 
rations provided for in tariff items 
£09b and 219a under such regulations 
as the Minister may prescribe Free Free 


The intended effect of the proposals of the three companies 
would be to exclude sodium arsenite from the provisions of end-use 
items 219a and 791 and to increase the rates from free entry under 
ROU UCNG seaeandeMel Nivilani tts to. 15.1.0.) SP ani) Pie Clng ie ottells 


Cobalt Refinery supported its proposal by referring to the 
rates that the company recommended for arsenic trioxide and added 
",...for adequate protection, there should be, also, a similar tariff 
authorized on Sodium Arsenite..." 


The position of Niagara and Chipman was reflected by the 
following statement made in a letter dated September 10, 1962, from 
Niagara Brand Chemicals 


"Tf the duty were placed on arsenic trioxide, the cost of 
sodium arsenite would rise directly in relationship to this 
duty. We feel it would be unfair to place manufacturers of 
sodium arsenite at a cost disadvantage through higher raw 
material costs with foreign producers, since sodium arsenite 
is presently imported into Canada duty-free, under Tariff 
Item 219a," 


The proposals were not opposed, specifically as they relate 
to sodium arsenite. However, the recommendations of both the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the National Farmers Union were strongly 
opposed to changes in the end-use items that were of interest to Agri- 
culture, At the hearing on September 24, 1962, the representative of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture said that, 


"The principle of end-use is an integral part of the Canadian 
tariif and Canadian tariff policy ...lts continuance is 
essential to the development of the economy and of the agri- 
cultural industry in particular .., our recommendation is 
that all chemicals ... used for nutritional or medicinal 
purposes in agriculture or in veterinary science should be 
accorded duty-free entry."(2) 


At the same hearing the National Farmers Union referred to 
end-use items in the following terms: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 109, p. 16544 
(2) Same, Vol. 86, p. 13026-7, 13033 


Tre 


"The primary principle in this respect is that chemical 
items which are imported for end-use as agricultural sup- 
plies should be exempt from duty, This principle of 
exemption ... is well established and based on sound 
economics ... The National Farmers Union would strongly 
recommend that the exemption for both current and new 
end-use items as they arise be maintained for components 
for agricultural supplies." 1 


Other Products 


Certain sodium arsenates classified by heading 28.41 are 
entered under tariff item 210 as follows: 


Most— 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 
210 (in part) ... arseniate, binarseniate, 
chlorate, bisulphite and 
stannate) of, SOdas% .bas «asi « Free 12% p.c. 


Other arsenates and arsenites would be entered under tariff 
item 208t unless qualifying for entry under end-use items such as 219a 
or /9i5 


No representations relating specifically to any of the arsen- 
ates of B.T.N. heading 28.41 were made to the Board, 


The Industry Committee, consistent with other similar recom 
mendations, proposed that those chemicals for which no other proposals 
were received by the Board be classified in an item worded like Bene 
28.41 of the B.T.N. with rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.A2 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 86, p. 13116-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 29, ps 4226 
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CARBONATES AND FERCARBONATES - B.T.N. 28.42 


INTRODUCTION 


A number of carbonate compounds were considered at the 
public hearing of February 1961. In total, these products had a 
commercial value of the order of $14 million, but only five of them 
were of substential economic importance. These included sodiun 
carbonate,anhydrous (soda ash), calcium carbonate (whiting), basic 
lead carbonate, barium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate. Of these, 
only soda ash and basic lead carbonate are made in Canada. 


By far the most significant product in commerce, both in 
terms of domestic shipments and imports, is soda ash. It is widely 
used in industry particularly in the manufacture of glass and in the 
refining of aluminum. Many of the other products find their chief 
uses in paints and pigments, ceramics and brick manufacture, pharma— 
ceutical products and toilet preparations. Barium carbonate has an 
important use in oil well drilling mud, and some of the compounds are 
used in cleaning preparations, tanning, pesticides, fire extinguishers 
and in household products. 


A number of the compounds, most of which are imported in 
small quantities, represent, in total, a market of the omer of a 
quarter of a million dollars. Many of the imported compounds were 
represented as being of too little commercial significance to warrant 
their manufacture in Canada, and no company came forward to express a 
specific interest in them. 


The sections which follow deal principally with the products 
which were the subject of submissions before the Board. They are pre- 
sented approximately in the omer of their commercial importance. 


SODIUM CARBONATE, ANHYDROUS 


The Product and the Industry 


Sodium carbonate, anhydrous, or soda ash, is a white, pow 
dered or granular material valued mainly for the sodium oxide which it 
supplies to various manufacturing processes. The chemical is usually 
produced commercially either by the ammonia—soda process or the 
natural brine (trona) process, although other methods are also used to 
produce relatively small amounts. In Canada, soda ash is produced for 
sale by Brunner Mond Canada Limited, at Amherstburg, Cntario, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Allied Chemical Canada Limited; small amounts are 
also produced captively by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited. 


In the northern part of the U.S.A., the U.K., and in Canada, 
the ammonia-soda process is used to manufacture soda ashe In the 
south and southwest U.S.A. where large trona (sodium sesquicarbonate) 
deposits are located this is the major raw material for the production 
of sodium carbonate. 


MAS 


The principal raw materials for the ammonia~soda process are 
salt, limestone and coke. Brunner ifond was established at Amherstburg 
in 1918 because of the natural advantages of a location which had both 
salt and limestone in abundance. The plant has its own docks nearby 
for unloading coke from the U.S.A. whence it is imported free of duty. 


In the ammonia-soda process calcium chloride is produced in 
a fixed ratio to sodium carbonate. Until 1935, Brunner Mond did not 
recover any of the calcium chloride from the effluent and even in 
recent years not all of the effluent has been treated to recover the 
product. 


Brunner Mond enlarged its plant several times over the years 
and in 1957 increased its capacity by 50 per cent. In 1962 the capa- 
city was reported to be about 286,000 tons of sodium carbonate 
annually.(1) At the public hearing, in 1961, the company spokesman 
claimed that the plant had sufficient capacity to supply the whole 
Canadian market.(2) At that time imports were about 10 per cent of 
the estimated consumption and the company spokesman said that the plant 
was operating at full capacity, twelve months of the year.(3) In 
November of 1963 trade sources reported that Brunner Mond was adding a 
further 35,000 to 50,000 tons of capacity, (4) which would increase its 
capacity to between 320,000 and 335,000 tons annually. 


The Market 


The available information indicates that the Canadian market 
has expanded from about 300,000 tons of sodium carbonate, annually, in 
1959 with an estimated value of more than $9 million to nearly 400,000 
tons in 1964, valued at around #13 million. The market is concentrated 
largely in Ontario and Quebec, particularly near the large metropolitan 
centres of Montreal and Toronto and was said to have had "a healthy 
growth trend". This is borne out by the successive expansions of 
plant and the market estimate above, which suggests an increase of 
about 40 per cent in the past five years. 


The principal use of soda ash is in the manufacture of 
glass. According to the Brunner Mond spokesman, more than a thir of 
Canadian consumption is for this purpose. The product also has in 
portant uses in refining minerals, in the production of industrial 
chemicals and in the manufacture of pulp and paper. The company's 
estimate of Canadian consumption, by use, is shown on the following 
page. The available data indicate that the "other" uses are in the 
manufacture of soaps and cleaning compounds, explosives, petroleum 
products, and other products. 


(1) U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Minerals Yearbook 1962 
(2) Transcript; °Vols230, *p.) 4382 

(3) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4400 

(4) Oil Paint and Drug Reporter, Nov. 4, 1963, op. 27 
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Percentage Distribution of Consumption of Soda Ash, 


peby sindugcry se L9GO GP enIae At) Wai TE < 
Per Cent of total 


Glass 38 
Mining and Smelting 26 
Heavy Chemicals Aly 
Pulp and Paper his’, 
Other haf Z 

100 


Source: Transcript, Vole 30, p. 4381 


At the time of the hearing, in 1961, imports constituted a 
small proportion of Canadian supplies. At that time, the Brunner Mond 
spokesman informed the Board that slightly more than 90 per cent of the 
Canadian market was supplied by the company.(1) In the early fifties, 
imports began to increase rapidly. By 1955 and 1956 they substantially 
exceeded 100,000 tons annually and were probably approaching 50 per 
cent of the estimated Canadian supply at that time. Brunner Mond in- 
creased its plant capacity by 50 per cent in 1957, with a resulting 
decline in imports from 135,000 tons in 1956 to 34,000 tons in 1953 and 
to 25,000 in 1962. Imports increased again in 1963, to 53,000 tons and 
in 1944, to 121,000 tons with almost all imports being from the U.S.A. 


Imports of Soda Ash or Barilla, by Country of Origin, 
Selected Years, 1948 - & ee ef 


UeKs Uishay Total 

1000 tons $000 1000 tons $!000 1000 tons $!000 

1948 i Poe) AL, 654 Oe 98 
1952 i 190 28 711 36 901 
1954 1,6 1,196 48 1,321 4, Booty 
1956 30 S41 105 3,161 135 4,002 
1958 a, 529 ay, 532 34, 1,061 
1961 6 178 20 669 26 817 
1962 3 75 22 775 25 850 
1963 3 92 49 1, 630 53 eves 
1964, (2) + ats 120 3,880 120 3,891 


(a) Includes sal soda which in 1963 was valued at $11,000 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8345 


At the public hearing the Brunner Mond spokesman said: 


"we are not able to serve the west coast markets at this 
time economically nor are we able to serve the eastern 
coastal markets. These markets are not large."(2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, pe 4398 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4396 
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This limitation results from the cost of transportation to these 
marketse Data on imports by province of entry bear out the statement 
that these markets are small. About two thirds or more of the imports 
are ordinarily entered in Quebec and Ontario; in most of this region 
Brunner Mond has freight cost advantages relative to producers in the 
U.S.A. Quebec is the principal province of entry for imports from 
Britain with small quantities also being entered in the Atlantic 
Provinces and British Columbia. Imports from the U.S.A. are entered in 
Ontario, and to a much lesser extent into the Prairies and British 
Columbia. 


Brunner Mond's spokesman estimated that ae 60 per cent of 
imports are entitled to 99 per cent drawback of duty.(1) Presumably 
these are principally the imports to which the Alcan spokesman referred 
in the following quotations: 


"The table fof imports/ given by Allied Chemicals would lead 
one to believe that there was a lot of imported material 
competing for their domestic markets, whereas in fact most 
of the U.K. imports were made by ourselves for reasons 
explained in our brief. A portion of the U.S. imports were 
made for the same reason..."(2 


He amplified this later, saying: 


"Soda ash is one of the most important materials used in 

the production of aluminum and is consumed in large tonnage... 
Because soda ash plays so important a part in our operations, 
we dare not depend on a single source of supply. Discontinuity 
of supply for even a short period brought on by either labour 
disputes, transportation difficulties or other reasons could 
curtail our operations and seriously affect our position as an 
exporter of aluminum. for these reasons we purchase part of 
our requirement 3} Canada, and from the United Kingdom and the 
United States."(3 


Imports of Soda Ash, by Region of Entry, 
1961 - 63 


1961 1962 1963 

tons ¥'000 tons $000 tons $'000 

Atlantic Prov. 415 13 299 lA 415 20 
Quebec 8,447 236 5,395 iV eP > oggersl 192 
Ontario 8, 24.0 Bape tae 399 36,591 1,204 
Prairie Prov. 5, OG2ui ay LOly pee OG ui el (jeu Sole meer) 
British Columbia _4,327 152 _5,064 18 _2,98% 185 
Canada 26,491 TA RP) Ref 12) S50 me 5295 0b lees 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, sec. 8345 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, pe 4400 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, p. 4408 
(3) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4415 
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The discussion at the hearing suggests that a large propor 
tion of the imports that were entered in Ontario and Quebec, and some 
that were entered in British Columbia result from Alcan's reluctance 
to depend on only one supplier. Alcan's imports appear to be between 
10,000 and 20,000 tons annually, although in 1957, when Brunner Mond, . 
was in the course of expanding its plant, Alean imported 62,000 tons \1) 
of the total importations in that year of 91,000 tons. 


No data are available on exports but they were said to be 
negligible. Brunner Mond's location places the plant at a disadvantage 
in relation to freight costs, for exoorts to the U.S.A. Some United 
States plants are more favourably situated in relation to U.S. consumers 
near the Canadian border. 


In Canada soda ash is sold f.o.b. Amherstburg either in bulk 
or in 100 pound bags. The company spokesman said that freight allow- 
ances are sometimes given but indicated that this was rare. In the 
Uedede Sales are vriced f.o.b. plant, freight equalized. Imports from 
the U.S.a- were said to be mainly in bulk; all imports from the U.k. 
were in 100 pound bags. 


Prices of Soda Ash, Canada and the U.5.a4. 


Per Ton, Bulk, Carloads, f.0.b. Works 


Light, 58% Dense, 58% 

Gonads) 0, coke Canada y.5.h, (2) 

Cane pUave pCane DUeve 
1959 36.00 31.00 35000 32.00 
1960 36.00 3100 38.00 32.00 
1961 36.00 21.00 38.00 32.00 
1962 36.00 31.00 38.00 32.00 
1963 36.00 31500 38.00 82500 
19a, 36.00 31.00 38.00 32.00 
1965 36.00 chee 3.00 32.00 


(a) U.S. prices are freight equalized and are average of annual high 
and low 


Source: Canadian Chemical. Processing and Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
Prices both in Canada and in the U.S.A. have been unchanged 
for several years. Canadian prices have been 15 or #6 higher than in 


the U.S.A. during this period. The difference is approximately equal 
to the M.F.N. duty of 25 cents per 100 pounds. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, p. 4408 
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sodium carbonate, anhydrous is entered under item 210b, 
"Barilla or soda ash", at 15 cents per 100 pounds, B.P. and 25 cents 
per 100 pounds, M.F.N. (Barilla is an archaic term applied to sodium 
carbonate produced from sea plants.) At the recent published price in 
the U.S.A. of 1.55 per hundredweight (light, bulk, in carloads), the 
MeF.N. duty is equivalent to 16 p.c.; on the basis of the average 
value of imports from the U.K., the B.P. duty would seem to be equi- 
valent to about 10 p.c. 


In the B.T.N. sodium carbonate is classified under heading 
25.42, "Carbonates and percarbonates". Heading 28.42 excludes natural 
sodium carbonate. However, this exclusion would not apply to sodium 
carbonate made from the natural brine, trona, by chemical processes 
involving recrystallization. 


At the public hearing, on February 22, 1961, Brunner Mond 
proposed rates of 15 pic., BirewendecO specs, Sisi el. 1} 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited recommended free entry 
of the product under both the B,P, and M.F.N. Tariffs when it is used 
For the productionsor aluminum. (2) 


The Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia 
proposed that sodium carbonate should be free of duty when imported 
for use in the manufacture of plywood. \3 


In a brief to the Board the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion stated: 


"we must strongly oppose any revision fof the Canadian Customs 
Tarif£/ which would result in an increase over current tariff 
rateseeein respect of chemicals used by the pulp and paper 
industry."\4 


The Association listed sodium carbonate as one of the 
chemicals which the industry used in substantial amounts. 


Polymer Corporation also indicated its interest in the pro- 
duct. The company urged that no change be made in end-use item 851, 
under which the Corporation imported, free of duty, materials for use 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
informed the Board that it used sodium carbonate in its chemical and 
metallurgical operations and urged that there be no increase in the 
rates of duty for chemicals used by Canadian manufacturers. 


Transcript, Vol. 30, p. 4398 
same, Vol. 30, p. 4413 
Same, Vol. 30, pe 4425 
Same, Vol. 85, p. 13006 
same, Vol. 5, pe 715 
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klectric Reduction Company of Canada Limited proposed rates 
of 15 pec., BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for anhydrous sodium carbonate. 1 
The company listed the product as one which it used in its processes 
of manufacture. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
anhydrous sodium carbonate as one of the more important chemicals used 
by its members and proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
for chemicals which are made in Canada and are used in the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals. (\e 


In a letter to the Board dated Anril 26, 1957, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, of Wyandotte, Michigan, urged "that the tariff 
be lowered or eliminated in order to vrovide 2 competitive market for 
soda ash". 


In suvnort of its proposed rates, the Brunner Mond spokesman 
said that the small size of the Canadian market prevented establish-— 
ment of a plant of optimum size and that his company's costs were 20 
per cent higher than those of plants in the U.S.A., near the Canadian 
border. He also said that the plant had had to be located near sources 
of raw materials and this placed it relatively far from consumers. He 
claimed that the company was unable to compete in British Columbia and 
in at least part of the Prairie region and suggested that there had 
been a gradual erosion of the protection offered by the specific rates 
of duty. 


Apart from these general statements of disability the 
company did not indicate why the rates which were proposed were con- 
sidered to be appropriate and in particular, why an increase in the 
B.P. rate was thought to be necessary. 


The Brunner Mond plant was established at Amherstburg 
towards the end of World War 1 because of the advantages of having 
salt and limestone, the two principal raw materials, on the site. The 
location also gives ready access to coke, the other major raw material. 
Although the capacity of the plant is smaller than that of many estab- 
lishments in the U.S.A., it is larger than some ammonia-soda plants 
and has been expanded substantially on several occasions. ‘The 
expansion in 1957 was of the order of 50 per cent and the expansion 
reported to have been undertaken in 1964 would add an additional 
15 per cent. At the time of the hearing the company was supplying 
more than 90 per cent of the Canadian market at list prices which, in 
effect, were the U.S. prices plus duty. 


Two thirds of the imports at that time were being entered 
not because the company was not competitive, but because of Alcan's 
fear of reliance on one sunplier for a major and essential raw 
material. The Aluminum Company of Canada Limited spokesman said that 
about 85 per cent of the company's production was exported and that 
imported soda ash was used in the production of aluminum for export. 
As a result the company was entitled to drawback of duty on their 
imports. He said that: 


ee ne oe 


) Transcript, Vol. 4, pe 660 
Jusanos VOL. eC ss) pe Lo0eL 
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"Discontinuity of supply for even a short period...could 
curtail our operations and seriously affect our position 
as an exporter of aluminum... 


"An increase in the duty of soda ash could raise our costs 
to the extent it might jeopardize our position in an 
increasingly competitive market both at home and abroad... 


"For the reasons given above, any duty on soda ash is 
detrimental to us as one of Canada's largest exporters." (1) 


Under questioning he indicated that Alcan purchased in both 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. so as not to be dependent on a single supplier. 
He also said that if there were more Canadian suppliers that the 
company would purchase from them. 


The spokesman for the Plywood Manufacturers Association of 
British Columbia said, 


"our industry is unable to absorb an increase in manu- 
facturing costs and we therefore wish to record...our strong 
Opposition...ethat rates of duty on sodium hydroxide and 
sodium carbonate be increased over their current levels... 
we believe that they should receive similar treatment to 
that accorded to the principal ingredient in the plywood 
glue mix, namely phenolic formaldehyde resin and be subject 
to a complete 'end use!’ exemption similar to that provided 
for that resin by item 925 when it is imported for use in 
the manufacture of plywood."\(@ 


An additional reason for a large part of the imports is 
suggested by the import statistics. Brunner Mond increased its plant 
capacity in 1957 after imports had risen to 135,000 tons in 1956, 
valued at more than $4 million. Thereafter imports declined to a low 
of 25,000 tons, valued at less than one million dollars by 1962. In- 
ports again increased rapidly in 1963 and 1964 and in the latter year 
were 121,000 tons, valued at nearly $4 million. Late in 1963 Brunner 
Mond was reported to be undertaking a substantial increase in capacity. 
The above suggests that a large part of the increased imports in the 
past have stemmed from a shortage of Canadian supplies. It should be 
noted that the company's current expansion would increase its capacity 
by only about 50,000 tons whereas imports, in 1964, were more than 
double this amount. Unless the Canadian demand declines very substan- 
tially it seems reasonable to assume that imports will continue to be 
large and might very well increase further as Canadian consumption 
ZTOWS 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, p. 4415 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, pe. 4425 
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CALCIUM CARBONATE 


The Product 


Caleium carbonate occurs widely in natural forms such as 
chalk, limestone and marble. These may be ground, washed, or other 
wise treated by mechanical means to produce such products as gilders! 
wiiting, Paris white, and ground chalk. In addition, calcium carbonate 
can be produced chemically in purer forms with different physical 
characteristics as precipitated calcium carbonate, vrecinitated chalk 
or whiting. | 


The Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1963 reports: 


"Canada has suitable occurrences of most types of limestone 
in many of its populated regions, particularly in the soutn- 
erm parts of Qtario and «uebec, where about 85 per cent of 
the limestone is quarried and consumed. This rock, which is 
of good quality, is quarried chiefly in or near the cities 
of these two provinces.e. 


"Owing to its physical property, abundance, and low value, 
limestone is generally the preferred type of stone for most 
uses. Distance to markets is usually the greatest factor 
in determining the extent of use of a particular limestone. 
Other criteria include chemical composition, accessibility, 
texture, hardness and color, as well as thiclmess and extent 
of formation. 


"The main uses for limestone are in construction, cement and 
lime production, chemical manufacture and agriculture... 


"In Canada, more than three quarters of the limestone pro- 
duction is used by the construction industry...ixcept in 
the production of cement and lime, the physical properties 
of limestone are the most important for construction pur 
poses. The cement industry consumes calcium and high- 
calcium limestone that contains minor amounts of magnesia. 
In lime production, both calcium and dolomitic limestone 
are used as raw materials... 


"In the chemical and metallurgical industries, mainly high- 
calcium limestone is desired, although the dolomitic tyne is 
used to an appreciable extent. Most goes into the production 
of lime for chemical purposes. High-calcium limestone serves 
as a flux in smelting ferrous and non-ferrous ores and in the 
preparation of bisulphite liquor and lime for processing 
paper pulp. It is also a raw material in the production of 
glass and other ceramic products and serves as a filler in 
paint, linoleum, rubber, plastics, paper, gypsum, asbestos 
and asphalt products. Dolomitic limestone is used in smelt— 
ing ferrous ores, in processing paper pulp, and in the pro- 
duction of glass. It is a source of magnesium metal which 

is produced by Dominion Magnesium Limited near Haley, Ontario. 
Steetley of Canada Limited deadburns dolomitic limestone near 
Dundas, Ontario, for use as a refractory in open-hearth and 
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electric furnaces. Brucitic limestone is quarried and pro- 
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Limited near wakefield, wuebec. Tne magnesia is consumed 
for refrectory, chemical and agricultural vurposes. 
Brucitic limestone is also a raw material in tne processing 


of paper pulp. 


"The asriculture industry requires lerge quantities of lime- 
stone to control soil acidity and as a source of calciun, 
magnesium and other elements. The rock is also used in 
manufactured fertilizers and in stock and poultry feed. It 
is nulverizec or finely crushed for these applications. 

larl is also used to control soil acidity.” 


Frecipitated calcium carbonate is produced by the treatment 
of solutions of calcium salts with carbon diorides,.Tikis fom.o? the 
product was not produced in Canade at the time of the public hearing 
on September 21, 1961, (1) and, as far as is known, was not being pro- 
duced in 1964. 


Distinctions in the form of the product are recognized in 
the Canadien Customs Tariff and affect the teriff items under which it 
is entered and, therefore, the extent to which Reference 120 relates 
to the product. 


The minerel forms of calcium carbonate are entered prin- 
cipally under item 296 (chalk), item 296f ("limestone, not further 
processed than crushed or screened"); item 240 ("whiting or 
whitening; Paris white and gilders!' whiting;") and under an extract 
of item 711 ("marble, crushed and ground, including marble dust"). 
Some may also be entered under other extracts of item 711 in such 
forms as dolomite, a carbonate of calcium and magnesium. Natural 
forms suitable for structural or sculptural uses may be entered under 
such items as 305a, 305c, 306c, 306d and 307. 


Tke forms which are entered under item 711 or extracts of 
item 711 are here all considered to be mineral forms, and hence item 
711 is not consicered to apply to forms within Reference 120. Items 
296 and 296f, as well as those items which classify forms of calcium 
carbonate valued for aesthetic reasons, were not referred to the Board 
and, therefore, are also outside the terms of Reference 120. 

However, the terms "whiting" and "whitening" which are used 
in tariff item 240 are sometimes applied to chemically prepared forms 
of calcium carbonate although they are more, generally used to desig- 
nate mechanically purified natural forms.‘</ In addition, the pharma- 
ceutical grades of calcium carbonate are entered under tariff item 
208t as chemicals or drugs of a kind not produced in Canada. The 
chemically prepared forms of item 240 and those entered under item 
208t are within the terms of the Reference. 


(1) stranserivisylVolse29) op. 24301 5305 
(2) Same, Vole 295 0n0i4295-6 
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In the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature only chemically precipi- 
tated calcium carbonate is included in heading 28.42; natural calcium 
carbonate, which may be purified by such mechanical processes as 
washing and grinding, is excluded even though it may be of a very high 
purity. This form ig classified mainly under B.T.N. heading 25.08. 


The problem of distinguishing the forms of the product which 
are in Reference 120 is carried over into the proposals which were 
made to the Board. This difficulty is discussed more fully under 
Teriff Considerations. In brief, an item consistent with heading 28.42 
of the Brussels Tariff Uomenclature would contain only the precipitated 
forms of calcium carbonate. This classification is narrower than the 
terms of the Reference which include the various forms of whiting 
under item 240, not all of which are precipitated. 


The Market 


The Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1963 estimates the Canadian 
market for limestone, in 1962, at about 42 million tons, valued at 
more than 50 million dollars. Most of this demand was for crude 
mineral forms which are not part of this Reference. They are used 
mainly for such nurposes as roads, concrete aggregates, application to 
soil, and metallurgical refining. About half the tonnage was for 
roads and the four applications combined accounted for about 85 per 
cent of the tonnage and more than 75 per cent of the value. Canada's 
foreign trade in limestone is substantial, but relatively small com- 
pared with production. The low unit value of this material and its 
wide distribution in nature make transportation an important factor in 
its distribution. As a result, Canada's trade in limestone is largely 
with the U.S.A. In 1963 Canada exported about 634,000 tons of crushed 
limestone, valued at almost one million dollars and imported nearly 
700,000 tons valued at about 91.5 million. 


Consumption of Limestone, by Major Use, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 

‘OOO tons »!'O000 1000 tons %'000 

Road metal 19,740 e137 ee eh 22,102 
Concrete aggregate 9,310 Gee ie Lleol a 11,691 
Metallurgical Lo Ls PROM ere 1,616 
Agricultural 1 eok. 3,202 1,192 aee0e 
Rubble and riprap AP SOSM Byes: Be i O62 
Railroad ballast Ss 633 Cie 1,009 
Pulp and Paper 612 2,045 452 1,395 
Other chemical uses Pals 278 519 559 
Other uses eae ee a LegOle 8.358 
38, 220 17,960 41,623 51,023 


Source: Canadian Minerals Yearbook 1963 
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The market for the precipitated calcium carbonate, and the 
other forms which are within the terms of Reference 120, is supplied 
by imports and appears to be less than %#300,000 annually, a very small 
fraction of the market value of the crude forms of the product. The 
available data do not show precipitated calcium carbonate separately, 
but the import statistics indicate a total use in Canada, of the forms 
which are within the terms of the Reference (including the precipitated 
form), of from 8,000 to 10,000 tons annually. Statements made at the 
public hearing in 1961 suggest that the paint and varnish industry is 
by far the largest consumer of the precinitated form. This industry 
also appears to be the largest user of all refined forms. 


Consumption of Whiting, Chalk and Precipitated 
___ Calcium Garbonate, 1960 and 1961 


ee 


1960 1961 

tons ¥%'000 «/ton tons »'000 ©/ton 

Paints and Varnishes 16,240 669 41.19 16,148" “670 * “21045 

Rubber Goods Phe be. 201 ae Pe ip. 9,761 304 RLAAD 
ifiscellaneous 

Chemicals 868 / je ah bexoiopyode T;102 86° YW SeOe 

Medicinal & 

Pharmaceutical 152 15) "98766 166 16 96.39 

Toilet Preparations 105 de Lieees 108 a7 eS ta 

Total of above 26,318 1,032 39.21 27,285 1,093 40.06 


source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Various Publications 


The average values which are given in the above table indi- 
cate that they relate to a very pure product. The spokesman for the 
rubber goods industry informed the Board that between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the calcium carbonate used by the rubber industry was of 
natural forms.(1) This would account for the low average value of this 
industry's purchases relative to the other industries listed in the 
table. The prices which are given below tend to confirm this view. 


Prices of Calcium Carbonate in the U.S.A., 


____in Bags, Carload Lots, at Works, 1961 


U.S. per ton 

Natural, dry-ground, air floated 325 mesh 10.50 
Nee pe Chelk, Wilting, 325 moon 32.00 
uy water-ground, 10 to 20 microns 7 Oo 
Precipitated, dense 30.00 
a » medium 38.00 

i » surface treated 42200 

» ultrafine 117.50 


Source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, vo. 4315 
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Imports, described in the statistics as "whiting, gilders' 
whiting and Paris white", have been 3,000 to 10,000 tons a year, with 
an annual value between ~230,000 and .)350,000. In terms of quantity, 
about one half to two thinds is from the U.S.A. and the remainder from 
the United tingdom and France. The value data suggest that, in the 
main,ythe imports from the U.S.A. were of the precipitated form, while 
those from the U.K. and France were forms of the natural product. 


Imports of Whiting, Gilders! Whiting and Paris White, 
by. Country of Orisin, Selected Years, 1953 = 4. 


tee tite el 


#rance Ue ie UsSehe 2 OF JO oe 

- tons - tons dollars 

1953 1,193 E292 6,605 aie Shas), 229 
1956 2,626 3,176 SEAS 11,356 275,914 
1959 2 SL, 3,134 Ay 52h 10 /322°44278, 696 
1960 dips be 25929 Ay 210 $5535 (8° 250,507 
1961 1,86 2,613 3,949 | 8,408 233,363 
1962 1,535 2, 265 122 8,142 259,256 
1963 1,568 2,354 5,961 9,789 360,070 
1944, 143 ed 6, A 8, 641 2705922 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 7269 
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Calcium carbonate, exclusive of 'aesthetic! forms is entered 
under items 208t, 24,0, 296, 296f and an extract of 711. It is also 
specified in end-use item 875a. The rates of duty for these items are 
shown below. 


item Ho. BoP. Mev. N. 
208t Free Loe Beet 
2,0 (whiting) Free 10 p.c. 
296 (ground chalk)* Free Free 
296f (crushed limestone )* Free Free 
711 Ex. (crushed and ground 

marble )* Free Free 
875a (calcium carbonate for 

antibiotics ) Free tree 


* Not in Reference 120 


In the B.T.N., calcium carbonate, the chemical, is made by 
a process of chemical precipitation and, although the resulting product 
is normally very pure, the B.T.N. does not specify any degree of 
purity. In the administration of the Canadian Customs Tariff, pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonate may be entcred under item 20St if it meets 
the specifications of certain pharmacopoeiae and under item 240 if of 
a lesser purity. However, tariff item 240 relates to "whiting or 
whitening", "gilders' whiting" and "Paris white", terms which are more 
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usually used to describe natural forms of calcium carbonate. There- 
fore the scope of existing item 240 exceeds that of B.T.N. heading 
2642, which pertains only to the precipitated form. The natural 
forms which are classified under tariff item 240 would probably be 
under heading 25.08 of the B.T.N. 


The crude natural forms that are entered under items 296, 
296f and the extract of item 711 relating to crushed and ground marole, 
would probably be classified, in the B.T.N., under headings 25.08, 
RoeL( BNndyeoeek. 


Consolidated ifining and Smelting Company Limited (Cominco), 
urged that free entry should be continued for the crushed limestone 
under item 296f.(\1 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in calcium carbonate as a constituent of fertilizers, feeding stuffs 
and pesticides. The Federation requested no change in the existing 
tariffs on materials used as fertilizers or in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and free entry under all Tariffs for materials used in 
feeding stuffs or pesticides. 


The material that is used as a fertilizer or in fertilizers 
is ordinarily crushed or ground limestone and would usually be entered 
under items 240 or 663b, free of duty under all Tariffs. The material 
that is used in animal feeds and pesticides would be of a higher 
purity and might include both the more highly refined natural product 
and the precipitated form. These might be entered under items 208t, 
240 or 296, or under end-use items relating to animal feeds and 
pesticides. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association reported the in- 
terest of its members in calcium carbonate, limestone and calcite, and 
strongly opposed any increase in rates of duty for cnemicals used by 
that industry. (3) 


Limestone and calcite are naturally-occurring forms of 
calcium carbonate which would probably be entered under tariff items 
296 or 296f as ground chalk or crushed limestone. The Association did 
not indicate whether its interest in calcium carbonate was in the re- 
fined natural form or in the precipitated form, but it is probable 
that imports of both kinds, of the purity used by the industry, would 
be classified under tariff item 240. 


The Rubber Association of Canada expressed an interest in 
both the natural and precipitated forms of calcium carbonate. The 
spokesman for the Association said that about 80 to 90 per cent of 
the use by the rubber industry was of the natural forms. He urged 
continued free entry for the crude natural forms and added: 


SOS 


(CO eirenscript yaiGleio. sea ae 
(2 \asamc iVoleess, vpedecl 2 WV Ole cso tent Leslee Op emg 30 
(2) #Gamess VOl 655) Dae0Co 
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"As to the chemically produced, naturally we wouldn't be 
happy to have any increase in duty, nobody is on a product 
he uses, but we wouldn't express any ae eb objections 
to the proposal by the chemical industry." 1 


The available information suggests that most of the use of 
the natural forms by the Rubber Association, would probably be entered 
under tariff items 296 and 240 and that the precipitated form would 
also be entered under item 240. 


The Canadian Color Makers Association expressed its interest 
in precipitated calcium carbonate. The Association's spokesman pro= 
posed an end-use item worded as follows: 


"The following products of Chapter 28 [of the BiDiNe/, when 
not made in Canada, and for use in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic coloured pigments of headings 32.05A, 32.06, 32.07 
and 32209, Be Pe 0% = Mab sNe 0%. "! 


Calcium Rohan was one of nine chemicals in the list that 
followed. \2 


He also agreed that when the product is pat in Canada the 
rates should be 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.ce, MFN. (3 


The Canadian Paint Vamish and Lacquer Association's (CPVLA) 
submission for the hearing on B.T.N. 28.42 also related to precipitated 
calcium carbonate which its members imported under item 240. It pro- 
posed free entry for the product until it is made in Canada in an 
item worded like heading 28.42 of the B.T.N. When the product is made 
in Canada, the Association supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
pece, MF.N. (4) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association ex 
pressed its interest in calcium carbonate as one of the less important 
chemicals used by its members. The Association proposed rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.ce, M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, for 
chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. When such 
chemicals were ruled to be made in Canada $38 Association supported 
rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 2) For pharmaceutical use 
@ very pure product would be used which would probably be classified 
under tariff item 208t. 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to calcium carbonate. 


Some of the proposals listed above related to the crude 
natural forms of calcium carbonate which might be entered under tariff 
items 296, 296f and an extract of item 711, free of duty under both 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. All of the proposals which would relate 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, p. 4316-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 20, pe 2982, 2985 
(3) Same, Vol. 29, pe 4287 

(4) Same, Vol. 29, pe 4302-3 

(5) Same , Vol. 875 Pe 13321 
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to these items were for continued free entry. Lowever, all of these 
items are outside the terms of Reference 120 and the Board is not 
making any recommendation with respect to them. 


A second group of proposals related to either natural or 
precipitated calcium carbonate which would be entered generelly under 
tariff item 240, at rates of Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. These in- 
cluded representations by the Fulp and Paper Association, the Rubber 
Association and the Paint and Varnish Association, all of which urged 
free entry or low rates of duty for the product which their members 
used. This view was not opposed. Because item 240 is in Reference 
120, these products are part of the Reference regerdless of their 
classification under the B.T.N. 


A third group of representations related to either natural or 
precipitated calcium carbonate which might be entered under tariff 
items 208t, 240 or various end-use items. These representations urged 
the continuation, or the creation of appropriate end-use items, with 
generally either free entry or low rates of duty when they are for use 
in the manufacture of particular products. Such proposals were made 
by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the Color Makers Association 
and the Fharmaceutical Manufacturers. 


Thus, for the calcium carbonate that is within the terms of 
Reference 120, the proposals to the Board were either for free entry 
or low rates of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, either 
in appropriately worded items or in end-use items. The forms of 
calcium carbonate which were involved were either the fairly pure 
natural grades or the chemically-precipitated grades, none of which is 
known to be available from Canadian production. 


In general, those who urged free entry or low rates of duty 
supported their proposals on the grounds that a duty on the product 
which they used would increase their costs of production. Some also 
stated that there were no substitutes for the form of calcium carbonate 
which they used, and therefore that they would continue to use the im- 
ported product even if it were dutiable at a higher rate. 


Although there was general agreement regarding the rates 
which should apply while the product was not produced in Canada, some 
of the proposals were for rates of 15 pec, B.Pe and 20 p.ce, M.F.N., 
when the product was ruled to be made in Canada. Such a qualification 
was made by the Color Makers, the Paint and Varnish Association and 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. None of their spokesmen indicated 
why these rates would be appropriate at that time. 


Some of the interests represented at the hearing, for 
example the Color Makers and the Paint and Varnish Association, re- 
quested that the appropriate wording of a tariff item for calcium car 
bonate would be that of heading 28.42 of the B.T.N. If such a wording 
were used it would apply to the precipitated product which is now en- 
tered mainly under tariff item 240; it would also apply to the much 
smaller quantities which are entered under tariff item 208t. However, 
such an item would not apply to the relatively pure grades of natural 
calcium carbonate which are now entered under item 240 as "whiting or 
whitening; Paris white and gilders' whiting". 


aS 


BASIC LEAD CARBONATE 


Basic lead carbonate is a finely ground, insoluble, white 
powder, which is also known as white lead, dry white lead and dry 
white lead carbonate. It is manufactured in Canada from either lead 
oxide or lead metal by the action of acetic acid and carbon dioxide 
gas. Basic lead carbonate is about 86 per cent lead oxide, by weight. 
It is available com-ercially as the dry product or ground in oil. 


It is produced in Canada by Carter White Lead Company of 
Canada Limited and McArthur, Irwin Limited. The head offices and 
plants of both companies are located in Montreal. At the public 
hearing, on February 21, 1961, their spokesman said: 


"with the low tonnage of this product it almost economically 
is necessary that it be produced in conjunction with allied 
industries, and in the case of ourselves /Carter White Lead/ 
we produce lead oxide, and McArthur, Irwin, in addition to 
lead oxides, produces dry colours as well."(l 


Basic lead carbonate is used to impart adhesion, toughness 
and durability to paints and as a stabilizer in plastics. Small amounts 
are also used by the ceramics and other industries. A spokesman for 
the producers estimated that about 90 per cent of Canadian consumption 
was by the paint industry. This would indicate a market in Canada for 
between 600 and 700 tons annually, with a value of about $200,000 to 
$270,000 (including lead carbonate ground in oil). Most of the market 
was said to be in Ontario and Quebec. 


The market for lead carbonate declined for many years as a 
result of the substitution of titanium dioxide, a much more effective 
pigment. For example, in 1948 the paint industry used about 2,400 
tons of dry white lead and about 8,400 tons of titanium dioxide; in 
1958 the industry used about 700 tons of dry white lead and nearly 
20,000 tons of titanium dioxide. It should be noted that in this 
period titanium dioxide was displacing other materials besides white 
lead. Since the mid-fifties Canadian consumption of dry white lead 
has continued to decline, although at a slower rate. In 1962 the 
paint industry consumed only 465 tons of the product, 


Imports were said to have been an insignificant part of 
Canadian supplies\<) and the producers stated "our share of the market 
has remained fairly stable and static over quite a number of years 
now. "(3 Exports have varied from less than 10 tons in some years to 
almost 1,100 tons in 1960. Export statistics are not available after 
1960, but in the latest three years available, 1958-60, exports 
increased sharply and in 1959 and 1960 exceeded the estimated Canadian 
consumption by substantial amounts. Almost all exports have been to 
the U.S.A. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 2978p. 4326 
(2) Same, Vol. 29, p. 4334 
(3) Same, Vol. 29, p. 4329 
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In Canada basic lead carbonate is sold f.o.b. Montreal; in 
the U.S.A. it is sold on a delivered basis. The price in Canada was 
said to be closely related to the price of lead. Except for the 
relatively small variations in price which accompanied changing costs 
of lead, the price in Canada had been stable for some years. 


The spokesman for the manufacturers said: 


"Actually there has been very little in the way of...import 
competition due to the fact that the American prices have 
always been considerably higher than the Canadian price, 
plus the duty, and that excluded them from this market 
pretty well."\1/ 


In 1961, at the time of the hearing, the price, delivered from the 
U.3ed. to iiontreal, was said to be $18 per 100 pounds and with the 

20 pece duty the lsid—down cost would be }21.60 a hundredweight. The 
United States supplier would absorb the freight of 1.25 in this in- 
stance. The comparable Canadian price, f.o.b. Montreal, was $15.95 
per LOO pounds. 


Prices in the U.K. were considerably lower and the manu- 
facturers informed the Board that the U.K. supplied Canadian consumers 
on the eastern and western seaboards. At the time of the hearing the 
U.K. domestic price was »13.S8 per hundredweight, ocean freight was 
90 cents and the 15 p.c. duty amounted to $2.08, making the laid—down 
cost at Montreal $16.86 per 100 pounds. 


Tariff Considerations 


Basic lead carbonate is entered under item 243. 


Most-= 
British Favoured- 
Preferential Nation 
Item 243 Tariff Tariff 
Dry Wii ce MORON Oe « wets ele OSS Cena loon one 15 PeCe 20 PeCe 


At the time of the hearing it was also entered under end-use item 921 
which deals with materials of a kind not produced in Canada for use 
in the manufacture of various plastics. However, it has since been 
ruled to be of a kind made in Canada and now is entered only under 
item 243. 


Carter White Lead Company of Canada Limited and McArthur, 
Irwin Limited jointly proposed that the existing rates under item 243 
should "be maintained on dry basic lead carbonate of B.N. chapter 28.42 
and that basic lead carbonate be excluded from the provisions of tariff 
item 921."(2) This proposal was supported with some qualifications by 
the Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association. The Association's 


(1) Transcript Vol. 29, +p. 4337 
(2) "same, Vole <9 pe LaL9 


A3s/ 


ae ee ee Peer 7 t , & 
spokesman said "...tuis doesn't seem to be an unreasonable duty and 


Deke 


therefore we would not change it." He qualified his os sal by in- 
qicating that he noped."...thke saint product made from.cerbonates and 
other »roductjs would also have the same level of...reasonable duty 

pete oe te 


The Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited of London, England 
and The Pigment and Chemical Company Limited, or ifontreal, Quebec, 
proposed "that the B.P. rate be fixed at zero per cent on a permanent 
basis."(2) Ho rate was recommended by these interests for entry under 
Giebiile elle LOL t. 


The Industry Committee spokesman indicated that he was 
opposed to free entry on & permanens basis for any product, including 
basic lead carbonate. ee 


The proposals of Carter White Lead, iicArthur, Irwin and the 
paint manufacturers would not change the existing rates. The proposal 
of the Associated Lead Manufacturers and The Pigment and Chemical 
Commany would reduce the rete under the B.P. Tariff from the present 
on De GcdcOmZeT = | 


In support of their recommended rates, the two Canadian manu- 
facturers said that the cost of lead constituted anproximately 80 per 
cent of the total cost of producing basic lead carbonete, (4) and that 
Canadian consumers vaid about 20 per cent more for pig lead than their 
counterparts in the UK ded They also claimed that they were at a dis- 
advantage because of higher production costs and the smaller market. 


At the hearing on lead oxide, to which reference was made, 
the discussion indicated that imnorts of lead oxide were largely to 
coastal areas or to parts of the Prairie Provinces. Eretene costs 
were cited as the principal reason for these imports. 6) However, 
most of the market for lead oxide was in Ontario and Quebec and the 
Canadian producers sup Zee more than 90 per cent of the Canadian 
market for lead steal Moreover, at the hearing on lead carbonate 
the manufacturers said that imports of the carbonate were insignificant. 
Canadian exports had been substantial in some years and in 1959 and 
1960 they exceeded domestic consumption by substantial amounts. Of 
course, export sales would have had to have been competitive in world 
markets. 


The paint industry spokesman gave no indication why the 
rates he pronosed were appropriate. Eis position was that it was 
desirable to protect domestic manufacturers and that he hoped that 
comparable levels of protection would be extended to the paints in 
which basic lead carbonate was used. 


The brief of the Associated Lead Manufacturers and The 
Pigment and Chemical Company submitted: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, p. 4344-5 
(2) Game, Vol. 29, pe 4342 

(3) Same, Vol. 29, p. 4347 

Gym same, VOL. 29, p. 4039 

(5) Same, Vol. 29, p» 4324 

(6) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2614 

(7) Same, Vol. 18, p. 2619-20 
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"that the availability of the material from the U.K. is of 
advantage to Canadian manufacturers giving an alternative 
source of supply, whilst at the same time the two Canadian 
manufacturers of this material are protected by the fact 

that the U.K. is not a low wage area, and by the anti- 
dumping provision of the Canadian tariff. Material from 

the U.K. is bought by users in Newfoundland and the west 

coast provinces because the cost of freights to these areas 

by sea from the United Kingdom is lower than the rail freights 
from the Canadian sources of supply."(1) 


BARLUHM CARBONATE 


Barium carbonate occurs in an impure form as the mineral 
witherite. It is also produced chemically in purities exceeding 98 
per gent. The precipitated chemical forms are obtained from barytes, 
a naturally-occurring form of barium sulphate. 


In Canada, barium carbonate is used mainly in the brick in- 
dustry to prevent white deposits from appearing on the surface of 
bricks, and in oil well drilling, as a component of drilling muds. 
These two uses were said to account for about 80 per cent of total 
Canadian consumption. The discussion at the hearing indicated that 
there are no suitable substitutes for the product in the manufacture 
of bricks. 


Barium carbonate is not produced in Canada, and imports 
supply the total market requirement. At the public hearing, on 
February 21, 1961, it was estimated that the brick industry used about 
2,000 tons a year. (2) The Canadian Petroleum Association has reported 
that about 600 tons are used annually in oil well drilling. (3) Imports 
of the product, in 1961, were valued at 325,000. In 1964, imports of 
45341 tons valued at $392,000, were reported. ahi of barium car 
bonate come mostly from the U.K. and West Germany, \4/ but some are 
also imported from the United States and France. Western Germany 
supplied 93 per cent of Canadian supplies in 1964. 


Tariff Considerations 


Barium carbonate, when precipitated, is entered under tariff 
item 208t, Free, BoP. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and under end-use item 848b, 
Free under both the B.P. and ii.i.N. Tariffs when for use in drilling 
mud. This item is not in Reference 120. At the public hearing in 
February 1961, Diamond Clay Products Limited proposed rates of Free, 
B.P. and 15 pece, M.F.N. until the product is made in Canada, in an 
item worded like heading 26.42 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. 
When it is made in Canada rates of 15 n.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
would apply.(5) This proposal was supported by Canada Brick, a 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, pe 4342 

(2) Same, Vol. 29, p. “4240 

(3) Report by the Tariff Board, Reference 130, Vol. 1, p. 45 
(4) Transcript, Vol. 29, p. 4X48 

(5) Same,9 Vol." 29,° pe L240 
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division of Canadian Marietta of Ontario Limited, Medicine Hat Brick 
and Tile Company Limited, Alberta Clay Products, Redcliff Pressed : 
Brick Company, Redcliff Premier Brick Company and Northwest Ceramics. \1) 


Laporte Chemicals Limited also proposed rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.cey M.F.N. for such an item.\<) However, Laporte made it 
clear that its proposal was not conditional on the product not being 
made in Canada. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest 
in the product and strongly oP renee any change in rates of duty for 
chemicals used by its members. 3 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association also 
indicated its interest in barium carbonate as a minor chemical used 
by its members. The Association urged rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
MeFeNe, unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals which were not 
made in Canada and were used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. (4) 


The Diamond Clay spokesman stated that barium carbonate was 
not produced in Canada and that the Canadian market was too small to 
make production feasible in the near future. He also said that there 
was no satisfactory commercial substitute in manufacturing bricks. In 
view of the foregoing he urged that "there is no reason at the So 
time or in the foreseeable future for altering the existing rate." 2 


In support of its proposal, Laporte stated that increased 
duties would only result in increased costs to important Canadian 
industries. The spokesman for the company also urged that the 
existing preferential margin should be retained. 


No other representations were made to the Board with respect 
to barium carbonate. 


The effect of the proposals would be to include barium 
carbonate in a new item worded like heading 28.42 of the B.T.N., 
"carbonates and percarbonates, including commercial ammonium carbonate 
containing ammonium carbamate". 


There was agreement on rates of Free, B.P. and 15 pece, 
M.F.N., until barium carbonate is made in Canada, the existing rates 
under item 208t. When it is made in Canada the brick manufacturers 
proposed rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 pec., M.F.N. to apply. 


The brick manufacturers did not give any reasons why such 
rates would be appropriate when the product is made in Canada. The 
spokesman for the group, in explanation of this proposal stated: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, pe 4256-7 
(2) Same, Vol. 29, pe 4269 

(3) Same, Vol. 85, pe 13006 

C/ yeeeiicy VOle Of, Pe Lise 

(5) Same, Vol. 29, pe 4246 
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"This means...that we are not looking for trouble; that ne 
are willing to go along with the Chemical Industry..."(1 


At the hearing, the question arose as to whether natural 
forms of barium carbonate (witherite) might be confused with the 
chemical forms which are now entered under item 208t, and would be 
classified under heading 28.42. The available information indicates 
that witherite is now entered under item 711 and would continue to be 
entered under this item. 


SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Sodium bicarbonate, or baking soda, is a white crystalline 
power. It is an essential ingredient of baking powder and its major 
use is in baking. It is also used in dry-type fire extinguishers, in 
tanning, in various food uses, and in effervescing "health salts" and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Sodium bicarbonate is not made in Canada and was said not to 
be competitive with any chemical made in Canada. It is imported from 
the U.S.A. and the U.K., the former supplying about three quarters of 
the Canadian demand. Canadian consumption has been increasing slowly 
and in 1964 was about 9,813 tons valued at $530,000. Complete statis- 
ties on use by various industries are not available. However, the 
principal uses appear to be bakery goods, chemicals and leather 
tanning. The available data suggest that two thirds of the total is 
for baking. 


Sodium bicarbonate is now entered under tariff item 207, 
Free, B.eP. and 125 p.ce, M.F.N. At the public hearing, on February 
22, 1961, Church and Dwight Limited, Montreal, Quebec, urged that 


"Until such time as sodium bicarbonate is made in Canada,... 
that present rates of duty...be not increased..." 


The company spokesman added: 


"As an importer, we would of course benefit from any 
reduction in the existing 125 per cent M.F.N. rate...as we 
could then make our product available to our customers at 
a lower price." 


Church and Dwight imports its supplies from the parent company in the 
U.SeAe The company did not indicate what rates it would recommend 
when the product was made in Canada. 


In support of the proposal the company spokesman said: 


(1) Transcript, Vous 29» Pe 4246 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4355 
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"The existing Canadian consumption...is not great enough 
to support a production operation in Canada. However, 

the raw materials are available in this country, and with 
growth in the size of the market, production in Canada 
would become practical. Under these circumstances we do 
not propose unqualified free entry, which would discourage 
the start of manufacture in this country."(1 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited of Britain proposed 
maintenance of the existing rates of Free, B.P. and 125 p.c., M.F.N., 
until such time as the product is made in Canada in substantial quan- 
tities in relation to demand. When it is made in Canada, in such 
SER CATE the rates proposed were 15 p.ce, B.P. and 20 pete, 
M.F.N.\k) The spokesman for I.C.I. did not indicate why these rates 
might be appropriate for sodium bicarbonate. 


The Tanners Association of Canada urged that "...until 
sodium bicarbonate is made in Canada, it be allowed free entry..." 
The Association's brief said the tanning industry faces severe com- 
petition both in the domestic and in foreign markets and therefore 
that 


"production costs are of vital importance...The free entry 
of sodium bicarbonate...would assist low cost production 
thereby promoting the ability of this secondary industry 

to retain its domestic market and to expand its exports." (3) 


The Association's brief did not indicate what rates would be 
appropriate when the product was made in Canada. 


In a letter dated August 3, 1960, Polymer Corporation indi- 
cated its interest in sodium bicarbonate in an end-use item worded 
like item 851, providing duty-free entry for materials used in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association indi- 
cated that sodium bicarbonate was one of the more important chemicals 
used by its members. It proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.ec., 
M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals which were not 
made in Canada and were imported for use in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals.(4) The spokesman for the Association did not indicate why 
these rates were appropriate specifically for sodium bicarbonate. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, p. 4354-5 

(2) Same, Vol. 30, ps 4365, 4370, 4374 
(3) esemeya Vole 30; ep. 4361 
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SODIUM SisSQulcaRsonaTis 
Sodium sesquicarbonate is a white, crystalline material 
which is not made in Canada. ts major use is as a cleaning agent and 
it is an important ingredient of certain dry-mixed cleaning products 
wnich are sold for cleaning floors and walls. It is also used to 
neutralize the acidity in cream used for butter-making and in other 
minor applications. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, The Procter and 
Gamble Company of Canada Limited informed the Board that it was the 
largest consumer of the nroduct in Canada and that, in its use of the 
product, in cleaning compounds, no other chemical was a suitable sub- 
stitute.(1) The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Limited, a distributor 
of the chemical for neutralization of cream, also claimed that there 
was no suitable alternative for that purpose. (2 


The syokesman for Procter and Gamble said, "We doubt that 
it will be made in the foreseeable future due to ee limitations." (3) 
He added, later, "...I don't wish to release any confidential infor- 
mation as to what we consider to be the minimum sized plant, but I 
would say at the present we are a considerable distance ise 20.0204) 


In 1959, the value of imports of sodium sesquicarbonate was 
wl90,000. The Procter and Gamble spokesman estimated that this rep- 
resented about nine million pounds of product. Almost all imports 
were from the U.S.A., but small amounts were also imported from the 
U.K. The two principal suppliers, in the U.S.A., were said to be 
located at Painesville, Ohio and Solvay, New York. In 1964, imports 
were 10.6 million pounds valued at ¥241,000. 


In the U.5.A., sodium sesquicarbonate is sold in 100 pound 
bags, f.0o.b. works. The price was stable, at 2.35 per 100 pound bag, 
in carloads or truckloads, from 1955 until early in 1964, when it 
declined to y2.10 per 100 pounds. At the hearing there was some 
discussion of developing trucks and railway cars for less costly trens-— 
port of the product in bulk. 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium sesquicarbonate is imported under tariff item 208t, 
Free, B.P. and 15 pec.e, M.F.N. The Procter and Gamble Company of 
Canada Limited, the major importer of the product, proposed free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs until the product was ruled as 
made in Canada. When it is made in Canada, the company proposed rates 
OfelS pec, BP. sand 20 pic. SoM POM. ina tariff item yordea Jike 
heading 28.42 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. (5 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, p. 4451 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, p. 4442 
(3) Same, Vol. 30, p. 4454 
On) mamey Vol. 30,40. 44.56 
(5) Same, Vol. 30, p. 4455 
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Diversey Corporetion (Canede) Limited urged that the Board 
cdopt the B.T.l. and also recommended free entry under the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs while the product is not made in Canada, "with provi- 
sion, in the event that an adequate Canadian supply be established, 
the rate of duty be increased when a made-—in-Canada ruling is 
granted."(1) The company aid not specify what rates should apply when 
ruled to be produced in Canada. 


Imperial Chemicals Industries which supplied only small 
amounts to the Canadian market, disagreed that there should be no 
tariff preference while the product was not made in Canada. The 
company spokesman said: 


".eeit is very possible that we shall be offering to a 
wider circle of customers in Canada than we have for many 
YearSy,eeeche absence of a need for vreference does not 
imply that that is a constant situation. The products 
sometimes become made in countries where they were not 

made before,.eeand it seems not inconsistent with a stand 
that preference should continue to be granted — it doesn't 
seem inconsistent with that proposition to suggest that 
maybe there might be provision that preference should be re- 
instated, shall we say, if and when supplies become available 
from the preferential area." 


However, he did not specify the margin of preference that he deemed 
appropriate, nor did he indicate the rates that should apply when 

the product was made in Canada. llowever, his comments suggested that 
the existing rates under item 208t be continued. 


The effect of the proposals by Procter and Gamble and 
Diversey would be to decrease the M.F.N. rate from the existing 15 p.c. 
to free entry until the product wes made in Canada. The proposal by 
I.C.1. would presumably leave the existing rates unchanged. 


The major argument made by Diversey in support of free entry 
was outlined by its spokesman as follows: 


"While we hold thet reasonable tariff protection should be 
granted to chemical products manufactured in Canada, the 
Canadian consumer should be allowed to obtain products, 
which do not compete with products of Canadian manufacture 
at as low a cost as possible."(3) 


He added, later, that Diversey Corporation "feels that the chemical 
industry in Canada is in no way aided or strengthened by a duty on 
this product."(4) 


The Diversey spokesman took the position that "reasonable" 
tariff protection should be granted to manufacturers in an economy 
that was passing through a transition from: 


oe oe 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, pe 4443 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4449 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, pv. 4440 
(4) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4441 
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"dealing only in extractive products to the more complex 
economy with its costly manufacturing plants, more 
specialized skills, more highly trained professional 
nergonnel and with its higher standard of living."(1 


The Procter and Gamble snokesman made a similar argument in 
the following terms: 


"Sodium sesquicarbonate is not now made in Canada. We doubt 
that it will be made in the foreseeable future due to market 
limitations. Suitable alternatives are not now made in 

Canada. For these reasons, and since the imposition of duties 
would not serve to protect any segment of the Canadian economy, 
we respectfully recommend that the rates of duty on sodium 
sesquicarbonate should be zero per cent British Preferential 
and zero per cent Most-Favoured-Nation." 


The Procter and Gamble snokesman did not indicate why he 
believed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. would be appro- 
priate when the product was made in Canada. 


SODIUM CARBONATE iiONOQHYDRATE 


Sodium carbonate,monohydrate is a form of sodium carbonate 
which contains one molecule of water of crystallization. This 
chemical has an attractive, crystalline appearence and is used mainly 
in the production of toilet preparations, particularly bath crystals. 
The monohydrate is not made in Canada and is imported from the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. The available data suggest an annual value of imports at 
the time of the hearing, of about 18,000 of which two thirds to three 
quarters originate in the U.s.A. 


The product is entered under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P. 
and 15 pec., M.F.N. Imperial Chemicals Industries proposed retention 
of existing rates "believing that this will not be harmful in any way 
to Canadian producers of other varieties of sodium et ON 
until it is made in Canada. At that time, rates of 15 n.c., B.F. and 
20 pec., MeFN. would apply. (4) The spokesman for I.C.1. did not in- 
dicate why rates of 15 p.c. and 20 pec. would be appropriate when the 
product was made in Canada. 


lo other proposals were made to the Board related specifi- 
cally to sodium carbonate,monohydrate. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, pe 4438-9 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, pe 4455 

(3) Same, Vol. 30, p. 4366 

Ue) Same, Vol. 30, bo. 2370,4374 
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LITHIUM CARBONATE. 


Lithium carbonate "is used as a starting point in the pro- 
duction of other lithium chemicals and also in industry, particularly 
in ceramics...O0ther applications include welding, fluxing, high- 
temperature lubricants with hot-working metals."(1) It is not made in 
Canada and the available data indicate that annual imports at the time 
of the hearing, were valued at approximately $30,000. The discussion 
at the public hearing in February 1961, suggested that most imports 
were from the U.K. and the U.S.A. 


Lithium carbonate is entered under tariff item 208t, Free, 
B.P. and 15 p.cey M.F.N. Associated Lead Manufacturers of London, 
England and The Pigment and Chemical Company of Montreal, Quebec, 
proposed that these rates be made permanent and not be conditional on 
the chemical not being manufactured in Canada. Their joint brief 
stated that: 


"it is of advantage to the Canadian using industries to 
have an alternative source of supply hie if and when this 
material is manufectured in Canada."(2 


In a brief, dated December 13, 1960 Pfizer Canada also pro- 
posed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.ce, M.F.N., but only while the 
chemical was not made in Canada. Pfizer's spokesman said that lithium 
products were of strategic importance during wars and that one of the 
company's divisions in the U.K., Kemball, Bishop and Company Limited, 
wes the sole producer in the Commonwealth. For this reason he felt 
that the ae preferential rate should be maintained for British 
material. (3 


The Foote Mineral Company proposed free entry under both 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until the product is made in Canada. When it 
is made in Canada the rates would be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
in an item worded as is heading 28.42 of the B.T.N.(4) Foote Mineral 
Company did not indicate why these rates would be appropriate. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
lithium carbonate as a minor chemical used by its members. It proposed 
that chemicals which were not made in Canada should be dutiable at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., MF.N., unless otherwise provided for, 
when they are imported for use in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. (5) 
The spokesman for the Association did not indicate why these rates 
were appropriate specifically for lithium carbonate. 


No other representations were made to the Boar related 
specifically to lithium carbonate. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, pe 4346 

(2) Same y Vol. 295 Pe 4347 

(30pcames) Vole 19;-p. 2760; Vol. '29, ps 4249 
(4) Same y Vol. 29, Pe 4348 

(5) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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COBALT CARBONATE 


At the hearing in February 1961, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Limited indicated its interest in cobalt carbonate and proposed rates 
of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.ce, M.F.N. The product is now entered at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 208t and 
free of duty under both Tariffs under item 219h when entered for use 
in the manufacture of animal or poultry feeds. According to the 
company, its "principal and only use of consequence is in the formu- 
lation of animal feeds, to supply essential cobalt element", (1 


The Company's brief referred to their submission on February 
7, 1961, and said that everything that was then said regarding cobalt 
sulphate should be applied to cobalt carbonate. In that brief the 
company claimed that its costs of cobalt raw materials were higher 
than those of their foreign competitors and that their biggest problem 
was in finding supplies of the principal raw material, cobalt oxide. 
The brief also stated that the company had been unsuccessful in 
locating an alternative source of cobalt oxide after Deloro Refining 
Company had ceased operations in 1960. However, at the time of the 
hearing on cobalt carbonate, Cobalt Refinery Limited had begun to make 
cobalt oxide and therefore, the material has again become available to 
Mallinckrodt. The company spokesman said that Mallinckrodt was the 
only Canadian producer of cobalt carbonate and that he had been offered 
cobalt salts, by U.K. producers, at laid-down costs which were below 
the "bare cost of the raw materials to make them!" (2 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture indicated its 
interest in cobalt carbonate as a constituent of animal feeds. The 
Federation urged that chemicals used as additives for animal feeds 
should be entered free of duty under all Tariffs. (3 


BISMUTH CARBONATE 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Limited, in a letter to the 
Board, wrote that a previous submission on basic bismuth nitrate 
(subnitrate) should apply to basic bismuth carbonate (subcarbonate). 
Mallinckrodt appears to have been the only producer of the chemical 
in Canada. The product is used mainly in "pharmaceutical preparations 
for the alleviation of gastric and intestinal conditions in both 
medical and veterinary areas. Other uses would not account for one 
per cent of consumption /\4 


The company stated that it was at a disadvantage in the 
manufacture of bismuth salts because the Canadian market was not suffi- 
ciently large to permit efficient production and that it was handi- 
capped by having to pay more than its competitors for bismuth, the 
principal raw material, (5) However, this appears to have been an 


(l)itranscript, Vol. 29, 6. 4317 
(2) Same, Vol. 25, p. 3773 

(3) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11925 

(4) Same, Vol. 29, pe 4275 

(5) Same, Vol. 27, pe 3984-5 
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historical situation and by the time of the hearing on heading 26.42, 
Mallinckrodt could obtain bismuth metal at a lower price than could 
its major competitors in the U.k. It also appeared that, even if the 
company could capture all of the Canadian market for bismuth salts, 
this would not be sufficient to permit any appreciable increase in the 
scale of production or any appreciable change in its costs. ) 


The company requested rates on bismuth subcarbonate of 15 
DeCey BePe, and 20 pece, MF.N.(2) The product is now entered under 
tariff item 711, at these rates. xcept for the reference to the 
hearing on bismuth subnitrate the company did not submit any 
additional support for its rate proposals for bismuth subcarbonate 
specifically. If the same circumstances applied to both the sub- 
carbonate and the subnitrate it would appear that the company's prin- 
cipal opportunity for increasing its sales would have to come from 
export sales on a substantial scale. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association pro- 
posed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for chemicals used 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. It listed bismuth carbonate 
as one of the more important chemicals used by its members. 3) The 
spokesman for the Association did not indicate why these rates would 
be appropriate specifically for the product. 


No other representations were made to the Board related 
specifically to bismuth carbonate. 


OTHER CARBONATES AND P&anCARBONATLS 


At the beginning of the hearing on heading 28.42 of the 
B.T.N. (carbonates and percarbonates) the spokesman for the Industry 
Committee stated: 


"The Committee believes that all commercially significant 
products of heading No. 28.42 are dealt with in briefs 
which the Board has received for this hearing. While some 
other products had been previously reported, these do not 
have sufficient commercial importance for any company to 
come forward at this time with recommendations. In these 
circumstances, the Committee recommends that such other 
products be Boca re pas tariff treatment provided for 
heading No. 28.42."\4 


In other submissions to the Board the Industry Committee proposed 
rates of 15 pece,y BF. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., for those products for 
which other recommendations were not made to the Board. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted two lists of chemicals in which its members had an interest. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 27, pe 3990 et seq. 
(2) Same, Vol. 29, pe 4275 

(3) Same, Vol. 87, p- 13321 

(,) Same, Vol. 29, p» 4229 
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Ihe first list showed all chemicals which members had mentioned; the 
second listed the more importent chemicals used by then. (1) The first 
list included six carbonates or nerearbonates that have not been dealt 
with separately, and which were not incluGed in the second list; hence 
they were of relatively small economic significance to the membership. 
Tney included: amnonium carbonate, amnonium byirogen ca.roonate y 

ferrous Caro waie » Manganese caroonate end »otessium hydrogen carbonate. 
she second list included magnesium carbonate and potassium carbonate. 


The Association requested that: 


"the folowing statement be inscribed at the beginning of 
each /B.T.N./ chapter affected:- 


"Chemicals: included in this chapter, not "Made in Canada™ 
to be used for the manufacture of Pharmaceutical product 
shall enter at rates of Os and 15% unless otherwise pro- 
vided for. Chemicals "Made in Canada" shall carry the 

heading rates of [15 R's Cie'g We Po a 20 Ds Cary MF.N./ (2 ) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in three carbonates which are not dealt with separately, basic conver 
carbonate anc ferrous carbonate, both of which are used in feeding 
stuffs, a and potassium carbonate as a constituent of on oe The 
Federation urged that chemicals which entered either into the manu- 
facture of feeding stuffs or fertilizers, should ties! Mees of duty under 
all Tariffs. (3) 


Consolidated lining and Smelting Comnany of Canada Limited 
(Cominco) informed the Board of its interest in potassium carbonate 
which the company produces captively. Cominco urged that the rates 
of duty on chemicals should not be increased, in order to avoid 
increasing costs of Canadian manufacturers and also to avoid the 
vossibility of retaliatory action by other countries. (4) 


The investigations of the Board indicated that most of the 
carbonates that were not dealt with separately were not produced in 
Canada and were imported in relatively small amounts. The value of 
imports for each product generally varied from less than 41,000 to 
about »20,000 annually. otatistical evidence of imports was found for 
the following carbonates: ammonium carbonate, ammonium bicarbonate, 
copper carbonate, ferrous carbonate, manganese carbonate, nickel 
carbonate, potassium carbonate, sodium carbonate, decahydrate, and 
zinc carbonate. The Board understands that sodium carbonates decahydrate 
(washing soda) is made in Canada, but no representations were made 
concerning it. The investigation tended to support the Industry 
Committee's statement that "all commercially significant products of 
heading 26.42 are dealt with in briefs which the Board has received..." 


(1) Transcript, Viol. Oh, Pe oe L/ 
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In general the products would be entered under item 208t, 

Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. when not made in Canada and under item 

V1 at 15 pecw, BoP. and 20 p.c., HeF.N., when ruled to be produced in 
Canada. As long as the products were of a purity and were manufactured 
in such a way that the Department of National Revenue would rule them 
to be chemicals, there would not likely be any conflict between their 
classification in the Canadian Customs Tariff and the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature. However, a detailed study of each individual chemical 

would be required to determine whether the problems of classification 
encountered with products such as calcium carbonate were also present 
in respect of this unspecified group of carbonates and percarbonates. 


In commenting on heading 28.42 the spokesman for the 
Industry Committee said: 


"Because ammonium carbonate in a pure state is not encountered 
in commerce, heading 26.42 svecifically refers to the product 
known as ammonium carbonate. This is a chemical compound 

containing ammonium hydrogen carbonate (NH, HCO3) and ammonium 


carbamate (NH2COoNHy )."(1) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 29, pe 4228 
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CYANIDES AND COMPLEX CYANIDES - B.T.N. 28.43 


INTRODUCTION 


The consumption of cyanides of B.T.N. heading 28.43 has an 
estimated value, in Canada, of about $4 million to $5 million, 
annually. Two chemicals of the group are of substantial economic 
significance, calcium cyanide and sodium cyanide; both are produced in 
Canada, The other ten chemicals on which some information is available 
are not known to be produced in Canada and, together, have an estimated 
annual market value of about $300,000. 


Calcium cyanide and sodium cyanide are enumerated in tariff 
item 208, which specifies free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. 
With the exception of a proposal by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manu-— 
facturers Association, continued free entry was proposed for these 
chemicals. Most of the other chemicals of heading 28.43, for which 
interests were made known to the Board, are entered under tariff item 
208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. For these chemicals 
the proposals were generally for continuation of the existing rates, 


Calcium cyanide and sodium cyanide, together, account for 
more than 90 per cent of the total commercial trade in cyanides; they 
are substitutable for each other in the applications which account for 
most of their use. They are therefore dealt with together in the dis- 
cussion which follows, 


The Industry Committee informed the Board that to its knowl- 
edge all commercially important products of the heading were the 
subject of various proposals. The Committee recommended rates of 15 
D.c., BP. and 20 p.c,, M.F.N.., to apply vo all chemicals of theshead— 
ing for which no other proposals were made to the Board, in an item 
worded like heading 28.43 of the B.T.N, (1 


CALCIUM CYANIDE AND SODIUM CYANIDE 


Calcium cyanide, in a relatively pure form, is a white or 
greyish powder. The article of commerce is usually between 40 and 50 
per cent pure. It is dark grey or black in colour and is commonly 
known as "black cyanide". Sodium cyanide is a white powder whose 
commercial form is generally between 95 and 98 per cent pure; it is 
frequently designated as "white cyanide". Both products are very 
poisonous and must be handled with great care. 


Calcium cyanide has been produced in Canada by one company, 
Cyanamid of Canada Limited (Cyanamid), at Niagara Falls, Ontario, for 
many years. Sodium cyanide is also produced by only one company, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Company Limited, at Shawinigan, Quebec. The 
latter company began production, in volume, in the fall of 1960, 


Ci) Transcript. VOlg #30, 40. 140) 
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The principal use of both chemicals, in Canada, is in the 
extraction of gold and silver from ores, They are also used for 
electroplating, the manufacture of chemicals, casehardening metals 
and in pesticides, In their main applications, extraction of gold and 
electroplating, the principal value of both chemicals is in their 
cyanide content. White cyanide (sodium cyanide) in the anhydrous form 
that enters commerce contains about twice as much cyanide as the usual 
commercial form of "black cyanidet'. Both are sold on the basis of 
their cyanide content and for calcium cyanide the cyanide content is 
expressed in terms of sodium cyanide equivalence, 


The Canadian market, in 1959, for calcium and sodium cyanide 
combined was estimated to be equivalent to about 14,000,000 pounds of 
sodium cyanide.(1) ‘the Canadian demand was said to have been supplied 
partly by 10,000,000 pounds of black cyanide (equivalent to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pounds of sodium cyanide) sold by Cyanamid, and imports 
of 9,300,000 pounds of sodium cyanide valued at $1.2 million. The 
total value of sales in Canada, in 1959, is estimated to have been 
about $1.5 million, The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals said that 
about 11,000,000 pounds were used in the mining industry and about 
3,000,000 pounds for other applications, The black cyanide would be 
used only for mineral extraction, 


Since 1959, there has been some decline in Canadian produc- 
tion of gold and silver, suggesting a decline in the use of calcium 
and sodium cyanide. However, it is probable that total current use 
in Canada is not much different from that in 1959, 


The available data indicate that, in 1959 and 1960, black 
cyanide provided about one-third of the cyanide used in Canada and 
imports of sodium cyanide, the remaining two-thirds. The spokesman 
for Cyanamid said imports of black cyanide were negligible, (2) Faith, 
Keyes and Clark report that practically all of the black cyanide used 
in the U.S.A. is imported from Canada, (3 


Imports of sodium cyanide have been relatively stable for 
several years, varying between about 8 million and 9 million pounds 
annually, with a value of $1.0 million to $1.2 million. More than 
three-quarters of the imports are ordinarily from Britain, 


As the article in "Industrial Chemicals" indicates, Canada 
is a substantial exporter of black cyanide. At the public hearing, 
the spokesman for Cyanamid reported that in 1960 his company sold a 
' total of about 62 million pounds of the product of which 45 million 
pounds, almost three-quarters of the total, were exported. Exports 
to the U.S.A. were 41.4 million pounds and to other countries, 3.6 
million pounds, Only 17 million pounds were sold in Canada. U.S, 
import data indicate that exports to that country, in 1960, would be 
valued at about $2 million, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 30, p. 4505 
(2) Same, Vol. 30, p. 4483 
(3) Faith, Keyes and Clark, Industrial Chemicals, 1957, p. 455 
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Imports of Sodium Cyanide, by Country of Crigin, 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


Western 
WAS Germany Us Other Loval 

thousand pounds "000 Jb. ¢' 000 
le eis: nee (ey, 126 eOe./ 632k siege 
ee T pou ies bus LOY 88 oils es ee 
od 67765 tou 203 sib, shy es) 1,066 
1959 7,134 ner 284, 67 9,260 1,235 
1961 6,942 Vey 261 64.6 38,838 hp 16,8) 
1962 fieielerys 1,026 Le dae 9, OLA eee 
1963 65558 ae hae 338 aoe 8,489 Peet 
1964 D945 lig Wo 364 ae 7,648 1,049 


Source: D.bs6., Trade of Canada “Imports; s.c. S354 


The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals said his company had 
developed a new and more economic process for producing sodium cyanide, 
He said the company expected to capture a large part of the Canadian 
market for both white and black cyanide and that, in 1961, Shawinigan 
was already exporting some of its sodium cyanide to the U.S.A. The 
Shawinigan plant was closed by a strike from August 1962 until early 
in 1963 and this may explain why no appreciable decline in the volume 
of imports is reported in those years, However, in 1964 imports of 
sodium cyanide were 7.6 million pounds, 14 per cent less than in 1961, 
Imports in 1964 were valued at one million dollars, 


Sodium cyanide is imported either as a powder or as com-— 
pressed blocks or briquettes. When Shawinigan began production it 
produced only a solution containing 30 to 40 per cent sodium cyanide. 
The company has since installed drying equipment and is selling sodium 
cyanide both as a solution and in the anhydrous form. The spokesman 
for Shawinigan said that although it was more costly to ship the solu- 
tion there were economies associated with its use that tended to offset 
the additional freight charges within a distance of about 500 miles 
from the plant. 


Canadian prices of black and white cyanide are not published, 
In the U.S.A., sodium cyanide in briquettes or in the granular form 
has been priced at approximately 18.3 cents a pound, f.o.b. works, 
since 1961. Canadian imports from the U.S.A. varied between about 17 
and 18 cents a pound until 1962, In 1963 imports from the U.S.A. 
averaged 18.8 cents a pound and in 1964, 20.4 cents a pound. Imports 
from Britain had an average value of 13.2 to 13.6 cents a pound during 
the same period, U.S. imports from Canada had an average value vary— 
ing from 4.8 cents to 6.6 cents a pound between 1958 and 1964. Al- 
though U.S. trade statistics list these as "sodium cyanide", their 
volume since 1961 and the fact that the product was not made in Canada 
in volume before 1961, suggest that these imports were actually of 
calcium cyanide, 
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Taravtdt Considerations 


Calcium and sodium cyanide are enumerated in tariff item 208 
ancweniver Precwom cutyevnder ellis Tariitse. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Cyanamid of Canada 
Limited ao continuation of the existing free entry for calcium 
cyanide. 1 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in calcium cyanide as a chemical used in the manufacture of pesticides. 
The Federation urged free entry for such chemicals under both the B-.P. 
and M.F.N. Tariffs. (2) 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited proposed free entry for sodium 
cyanide under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The company spokesman 
berecrred to tne Laritr olvl> p.c., proposed for the Buropean Common 
Market and urged that, if it became passible, for example, by way of 
trade agreements, the rates on imports from these countries should be 
different from those that apply to imports from the U.S.A. The company 
recommended a rate of 20 p.c. for imports from Common Market countries, (3) 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, the principal external 
supplier of sodium cyanide to the Canadian market, ant urged contin- 
uation of the existing free entry for the chemical. 4) Although its 
submission was qualified to apply only until the product was ruled to 
be made in Canada, the company did not indicate what rates might be 
applied when the product was ruled to be made in Canada, 


Naugatuck Chemicals listed sodium cyanide as a chemical used 
in its manufacturing processes, The company informed the Board that it 
did not ee Hes rates proposed by Canadian producers of chemicals 
that it used, ? 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited expressed its interest as a consumer of sodium cyanide and 
urged that there be no roman in the rates of duty for chemicals 
used in Canadian industry. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium cyanide as a relatively unimportant chemical used by its members, 
Perecommeniea raves Of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., MoP.N., for all 
chemicals made in Canada and used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. (7) 


Thus, except for the proposal of the pharmaceutical manufac— 
turers, all parties who indicated their interest in calcium and sodium 
cyanide recommended free entry for these chemicals under both the B.P, 
and M.F.N. Tariffs. 


Transerwpt, Vol. 30; p. 400k 
Satie VON. LC, p. L031 
Pamreee VO. OU. pe 407 
Same, Vol. 30, p. A494 
Same, Vol. 6, p. 902 
Seen Ole sy eDeD 
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Cyananid of Canada, the only Canadian producer of calcium 
cyanide, sells about three-quarters of its output in the U.S.A. 
According to the company's brief these exports are entered into the 
U.S.A. free of duty. 


Shawinigan Chemicals, the only Canadian producer of sodium 
cyanide, spoke in glowing terms of the new process that it had developed 
for the manufacture of sodium cyanide. The company spokesman informed 
the Board that Shawinigan expected that the advantages of its process 
would permit it to capture most of the Canadian market for sodium 
cyanide and to displace the use of calcium cyanide. At the time of the 
hearing the company was already exporting sodium cyanide to the north— 
eastern part of the U.S.A. Imports of sodium cyanide into the U.S.A. 
are entered free of duty. 


The consumers of calcium and sodium cyanide generally sup- 
ported free entry for these chemicals on the grounds of lower costs of 
materials usec in their manufacturing processes. 


COPPER CYANIDE 


Both cupric cyanide and cuprous cyanide are designated by 
the term copper cyanide". However, the former is an unstable form 
and the latter is the usual chemical entering commerce. Copper cyanide 
is not produced in Canada and about 80 on cent of Canadian supplies 
were said to be imported from Price The U.S.A. and Western 
Germany were said to be the other suppliers of the Canadian market, 
In the late 1950's imports into Canada appear to have had a value of 
less than $50,000 annually. The principal use of the chemical, in 
Canada, is in electroplating and electrodeposition of copper on other 
metals. 


Copper cyanide is entered under tariff item 208t, at rates 
of Free; BPs ancy ls pc. M2. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited (1.C.1.), of England, urged the retention of the 
existing rates until the chemical was made in Canada in substantial 
amounts, 2) The company did not specify the rates which should apply 
when so ruled. Its spokesman said he would consider a "substantial 
amount" to be a quantity equal to 20 or more per cent of the total use. 


The I.C.1. spokesman said the Canadian market was not suf-— 
ficiently large to support Canadian production of the chemical. In 
other submissions, the company urged maintenance of the British 
preference partly on the grounds that such a preference was extended 
to Canadian manufacturers in the British market, 


yi trariseripp, Vol. 30,7 . 4106 
Co yesames Vole 030.) ps, ios 
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POTASSIUM CYANIDE 


Potassium cyanide is a very poisonous chemical used almost 
entirely in electroplating solutions, It is a more expensive chemical 
than sodium cyanide, with which it competes, but its higher electrical 
conductivity allows a faster rate of plating and it is therefore pre-— 
ferred in some applications. 


Potassium cyanide is not known to be made in Canada and most 
imports are from the U.K. and the U.S.A. At the public hearing, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, the only British supplier, 
informed the Board that the Canadian market at that time was for about 
150,000 pounds annually. 


Although imports of potassium cyanide are combined in import 
statistics with those of cyanogen bromide, it would appear that most 
of the imports reported for the statistical class would be of potassium 
cyanide. Imports in 1963 were 255,000 pounds, valued at $94,000. 


Imports of Cyanide of Potassium and Cyanogen Bromide, 
by Country of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-63 


Western 
U.K. Germany U.S.A. Other Total 

thousand pounds '000 lb- $' 000 
1 ie 2 7 4 73 22 
Nes: iS 1h2 peal 8 pie 98 
LOST 163 bh ae ~ 280 2 
by 104 5 70 = BY 59 
1961 55 36 92 - 184, 65 
1962 164 2 9h - 260 93 
1963 8h a2 Nas q te 9h 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada Imports, s.c. 8398 


Potassium cyanide is enumerated in tariff item 208 and is 
entered free of duty under all Tariffs. 


. At the public hearing, in February 1961, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited (1I.C.1.), proposed that free entry be cont tated 
until the product is made in Canada in substantial quantities. - 

Its spokesman indicated that he would define a substantial quantity 
to be about 20 per cent or more of Canadian use, 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to potassium cyanide, 


(iierranscrint, Vor. 30, ps. 4495 
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SODIUM FERROCYANIDE 


Sodium ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate of soda) is a chemical 
used principally in the manufacture of such pigments as iron blue, 
prussian blue and milori blue. It is not known to be made in Canada, 
The Canadian Color Makers Association reported that its members used 
380,644 pounds, es at $53,474, in 1958, and 426,668 pounds, valued 
Sued) eos i Ly oy 1) about two-thirds of the imports in those years 
of yellow and red prussiate, combined, 


Canadian import statistics combine yellow (sodium ferro- 
cyanide) and red (sodium ferricyanide) prussiate of soda in one sta- 
tistical class. Combined imports of both products vary considerably 
from year to year. In 1964, imports of both were 937,000 pounds, 
valued at $119,000. Belgium and Luxembourg and Western Germany are 
the principal countries of origin of the two chemicals, 


Imports of Prussiate of sedans by. Principal Country of 
Origin, Selected Years, 1953-64 


Belgium & Western 
Luxembourg Germany Urs Me Other Total 
thousand pounds '000 lb- $000 

ah Be) 154 oe Os 29 520 63 
Je as: 409 278 38 45 769 86 
oe 22h 250 100 110 68h 12 
759 362 178 9 - 588 64, 
1961 330 267 93 ~ 690 83 
1962 486 293 61 4O 840 1e5 
1963 420 110 Th - 604 2 
1964, 490 38h 63 - 237 1 


(a) Includes sodium ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate) and sodium 
ferricyanide (red prussiate) 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada Imports, s.c. 8360 


Sodium ferrocyanide, the yellow prussiate of soda, is 
entered under tariff item 210 at rates of Free, B.P. and 1252. Ca, 
M.F.N. This item also provides for sodium ferricyanide, the red 
prussiate of soda, 


The Canadian Color Makers Association proposed free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs in an end-use item pertaining 
to certain specified chemicals, including sodium ferrocyanide, "when 
not made in Canada, and for use in the manufacture of syntheti 
coloured pigments of headings 32.05A, 32.06, 32.07 and Te 


(1) Transcript, Vol. BI epee o5e 
(2) Same, Vol. 20. p. 298h, 2985 
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The Industry Committee opposed free entry under an end-use 
item; it took the position that if the product wes to be entered free 
of duty such tariff treatment should be extended to all uses and not 
restricted to only one application, 


No other representations were made to the Board which related 
specifically to sodium ferrocyanide, 


The Color Makers Association supported its rate proposal on 
the grounds of costs of raw materials. Its spokesman said the product 
was not made in Canada and was not competitive with other products made 
in Canada, 


ZINC CYANIDE 


Zine cyanide is another of the chemicals of heading 28.43 
whose use is almost entirely in electroplating and electrodeposition 
on other metals, It is not made in Canada; the available data suggest 
annual imports with values between $35,000 and $55,000. 


Zinc cyanide is entered as an unenumerated chemical under 
Poritilbem -05t at. rates Of ree.) Bob. and. 25 p.c., Moroni. 


At the public hearing on cyanides, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited proposed the continuation of the Sint a ee 
until the product is made in Canada in substantial amounts. The 
company did not specify what rates would be appropriate at that time, 
The spokesman for I.C.I. made a joint presentation for copper and zinc 
cyanide. The company's position is noted above under copper cyanide, 


No other representations were made to the Board which related 
specifically to zinc cyanide, 


OTHER CYANIDES AND COMPLEX CYANIDES 


A number of other chemicals of B.T.N. 28.43 were the subject 
of various submissions to the Board. None of these is known to be 
made in Canada. In general, there are no current date regarding the 
volume or nature of the use of these products in Canada, 


Other cyanides in which an interest was expressed in the 
course of the hearings are listed below: 


mercuric cyanide 
mercuric oxycyanide 
potassium ferrocyanide 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 31, 4557 
(2\ecame, Vol. 20,00. 1186 
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None of the above chemicals is known to be made in Canada 
and most would be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
under item 208t; they were the subject of a general presentation by 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. The Associ- 
ation reported those chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28.43 to be of 
relatively small economic significance to its members. It proposed, 
for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, while 
they are not made in Canada, and rates of 15 p.c BipewandacO pec, 
M.F.N. when they are ruled to be made in gentaa So The Association 
did not indicate why the rates proposed would be appropriate. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, there was a good 
deal of discussion concerning the appropriate classification, under 


the Brussels Nomenclature, of ferric ferrocyanide (Prussian blue) and 


ferrous ferricyanide (Turnbull's blue). 


In the Brussels Nomenclature ferrocyanides and ferricyanides 
are clearly classified by heading 28.43. However, Prussian blue 
(Berlin blue), which consists of a ferric ferrocyanide not chemically 
defined, and Turnbull's blue, which consists of a ferrous ferricyanide 
not chemically defined, alone or in mixtures, are excluded from the 
heading, They are classified under heading a2ro7 42) Theyproducts OF 
heading 32.07 are the usual commercial forms used as colouring matter; 
any chemically defined products, classified by heading 28.43, are 
likely to be laboratory products only. 


Red and yellow prussiate of potash are enumerated in tariff 
item 209c, duty-free, B.P. and dutiable awvels p.c., MFM These 
products are potassium ferricyanide and potassium ferrocyanide respect— 
ively; if chemically defined, they would be classified by heading 28.43 
of the B.T.N. No representation was made on these products under this 
heading or with respect to colours under Chapter 32. 


The Industry Committee proposed rates of 15 p.c.,-B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N., in an item worded like heading 28.43 of the B.T.N., 
for all products classified under the heading for which no other pro- 
posals were made to the Board, (3) This proposal would also apply to 
products which were recommended for inclusion in end-use items when the 
products were imported for any other use. Thus the Committee's pro- 
posal would apply to the products listed by the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, the sodium ferrocyanide to which the Color Makers Associ- 
ation's proposal was related as well as all other products which were 
not referred to specifically at the hearings. The Committee did not 
indicate why these rates would be appropriate specifically for any of 
the chemicals to which the proposal was intended to apply. 


(1) MpaAnecr ot. Vols 7s sp. 3 3321: 
(2) Eaplenatory Noves, Vol: Ioep. 316 
(3) Transeript, Vole*30, mm aL6l 
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CYANATSS AND THIOCYANATES - B.T.N. 28.44 


FULMINATES , 


The fulminates, cyanates and thiocyanates of B.T.N. heading 
2€.4i, include only two chemicals of known economic significance, 
mercury fulminate and potassium cyanate. The former is a highly ex- 
plosive substance principally used in the manufacture of fulminating 
caps and detonators; the latter is used in the manufacture of select- 
ive weed killers. 


Mercury fulminate is entered under tariff item 666, "Nitro- 
glycerine, giant powder, nitro and other explosives, n.o.p." at rates 
of 1 cents per pound, B.P. and 24 cents per pound, M.F.N. For general 
use, potassium cyanate is entered under item 208t at rates of Free, 


Poel oC leads 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture and a group of pesti- 
cide manufacturers expressed interest in potassium cyanate as a chem- 
ical used in the manufacture of pesticides. Both proposed free entry 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for chemicals so used. The pesticides 
manufacturers qualified their proposal to apply only while the product 
was not made in Canada. When made in Canada, they supported rates of 
15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(L 


‘When imported for use in the manufacture of pesticides, 
potassium cyanate would be entered under items 219a(1), 219a(2) or 791. 


Most— 
British Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Tariff Tears 
Poem tga (in pare ) 
Non-—alcoholic chemicals for... 
preventing, destroving...or mitigating 
..weeds...or other plant...pests, 
OY OR 
(1) When in packages not exceeding 
three pounds each, gross weight..... Free 124 WeGy 
et er cee eee hes wee bp ew eae Hidcoty Free Free 
Item 791 (in part) 
Materials of all kinds for use in 
producing or manufacturing preparations 
provided for in tariff items 209b and 
VAG aa eee spina lees > SAAT AA ier ene Free Free 


The Federation supported its proposal on the grounds that a 
duty on products used in the manufacture of pesticides would tend to 
increase the costs of producing agricultural products. It referred 
to the highly competitive market in which agricultural produce is sold 
and urged that a desirable national policy would be one that assisted 
in keeping such costs as low as possible. The pesticides manufacturers 


peirenscrint, Vol. t10, py 16631; Vol. 108) p. 16332-3 
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supported free entry while the product is not made in Canada on the 
grounds that they were selling manufactured pesticides in a very 
competitive market and that a duty would tend to increase their costs 
and make them less able to compete with imported pesticides. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association re- 
ported potassium thiocyanate and sodium thiocyanate to be products 
used by its members, though of relatively small economic significance, 
The Association proposed rates of Free, B.P. and ogc Ge sialic ghias 
unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals which are not made in 
Canada and are used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, When 
products are made in Canada, the Association supported rates of 15 


PeCey Belge's 20 PeCey Me ete 


No other representations were made to the Board related to 
specific products of B.T.N. heading 28.44. The Industry Committee 
noted this and recommended that all products for which no other 
proposals had been made to the Board, should be dutiable at LOC ate 
B.P. and.20 p.c., M.F.N., in an item worded like heading 28.44 of the 
Be balls 1) This proposal would also apply to potassium cyanate when 
imported for use in applications other than the manufacture of pesti- 
cides. According to the spokesman for the Committee, no products of 
heading 28.44 are known to be made in Canada and except for the two 
mentioned above, none is known to be of economic significance; this 
situation appears to be true of the thiocyanates also which, at the 
time of the hearing, were not classified to this heading but to 
heading 28.43. The Committee did not indicate why the rates it pro- 
posed would be appropriate specifically for the products to which 
they were intended to apply. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 31, p. 4558 
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SILICATHS; COMMERCIAL SODIUM 


OR POTASSIUM SILICATES - B.T.N. 28,45 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 28.45 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature relates to 
& large number of chemical compounds whose chemical formulae and chem- 
ical and physical properties vary. These chemicals are "the metallic 
salts of the various silicic acids, non-isolated.in the free state and 
derived from silicon dioxide (heading 28.13)", 1) the heading excludes 
natural silicates such as wollastonite (calcium silicate), zircon (zir- 
conium silicate) and natural magnesium silicates such as talc, soap- 
stone, steatite and others. 


The naturally-cccurring silicates are classified in the 
B.T.N. under headings of Chapter 25. The treatment of these in the 
administration of the Canadian Customs Tariff is generally consistent 
with their classification in the B.T.N.; that is, the products which 
are classified as minerals in the B.T.N. are also regarded as such in 
the administration of the Canadian Customs Tariff. The natural sili- 
cates which are classified under tariff item 711, or its extracts, are 
regarded by the Board as being outside the terms of Reference 120 and 
are simply noted in this section. 


Representations were made to the Board regarding basic lead 
silicate. The available information indicates that the product which 
is so designated and is of commercial importance is actually a pre- 
pared pigment. Therefore, it is discussed with other pigments of 
Chapter 32 of the B.T.N. 


In total, the silicates of this heading are estimated to 
have an annual commercial value in Canada of the order of 2.5 to 3.0 
million dollars. Of this value, a very substantial proportion is at- 
tributable to one group of products, sodium silicates, which enter 
commerce in a variety of chemical formulae and grades. About 90 per 
cent of Canadian requirements of the sodium silicates is produced in 
Canada by one company, National Silicates Limited; the remainder is 
imported, principally from the U.S.A. No information is available 
on exports of the products, 


The other silicates of this heading are, in general, not 
made in Canada; domestic requirements are met by imports. The use of 
each is small and, therefore, the value of imports of the entire group 
is probably well under $250,000. 


In the following pages, the calcium silicates are dealt with 


first, followed by the sodium silicates and finally by a number of 
other silicates for which some submission was made, 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature trees eel vel 
Impression, p. 207 
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CALCIUM METASILICATE—WOLLASTONITE ~ 25,32 
AND OTHER CALCIUM SILICATES — 28.45 


Calcium silicates occur naturally as the mineral wollastonite 
or they may be produced by chemical processes, In North America, both 
types are available commercially but they are used in different appli- 
cations, Wollastonite is a natural calcium metasilicate mined prin- 
cipally at Willsboro, New York; other, much smaller and less pure 
occurrences have also been worked in California, 


The information available to the Board indicates that the 
natural form, wollastonite, is the principal calcium silicate entering 
trade in Canada. Although chemically produced calcium silicates are 
known to be sold, no data are available regarding their use or eco- 
nomic importance, 


The wollastonite deposits at Willsboro, New York, are worked 
by the Cabot Corporation. The ore contains various impurities which 
are removed by standard mineral refining processes and yields a product 
which exceeds 99 per cent in purity. The refined product is sold under 
the trade name "Cab-o-lite", It is imported and distributed in Canada 
by a subsidiary, Cabot Carbon of Canada Limited, 


The Canadian market for wollastonite has grown rapidly since 
the product was introduced in 1953. However, no separate published 
data are available. The import statistics combine all calcium sili- 
cates, natural and synthetic, and are available only for the years 
1956 to 1960 inclusive. In those years the value of Canadian imports 
of all calcium silicates was as follows: 


Imports of Calcium Silicates (including wollastonite), 


1956-60 


$000 
1956 85 
ey, 85 
1958 4D 
1957 80 
1960 65 


Source: Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import Trends 


In Canada, wollastonite is used as an extender in paints, 
enamels, plastics and floor tile and as an ingredient in the manufact- 
ure of ceramics, At the time of the hearing, the major use was said 
to be as an extender for paints, 


Prices in Canada are not published but the Canadian distri- 
butor informed the Board that they followed the trend in the U.S.A, 
with allowances for duty, exchange and costs of distribution. In the 
U.S.A., the carload price since 1960 has been $41.00 a ton and for less 
than carload lots, $51.00 a ton. The price of the chemically produced 
calcium silicate has been six cents a pound (equivalent to $120.00 a 
ton) during the same period, 
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Tariff Considerations 


Calcium silicates are entered as unenumerated chemicals 
under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 Peco EIN: 
Wollastonite is enumerated in an extract from item 208t with rates of 
Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N. and in an extract from item 711 with 
Faveoworys ple. 9B. Be aridedrpie ls! Mer. Ne 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Cabot Carbon Cenada 
Limited proposed free entry for wollastonite under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs while it was not made in Canada and rates of 15 Dace 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when ruled to be made in Canada, (1 


The Rubber Association of Canada expressed an interest in 
hydrated, precipitated calcium silicate and recommended free entry 
under both the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs; 2) it is now entered under 
item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
calcium silicate as a relatively unimportant chemical used by its 
members and requested rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless 
otherwise provided for, until they are made in Canada, for chemicals 
used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, (3 


No other representations were made to the Board related 
Specliically to calcium silicates. 


Thus, except for the end-use proposal of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, all the interested parties proposed free entry under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for both wollastonite and the 
chemically—produced calcium silicates, 


Cabot Carbon supported its rate proposal by pointing out 
that the product was not now, nor likely to be, produced in Canada, 
The company spokesman also referred to the products which might be 
substituted for wollastonite in various applications and said that 
these also were unavailable from Canadian production. 


The Rubber Association, in its general submissions, empha-— 
sized the competitiveness of the market in which its members operated, 
The Association's spokesman said that the cost of raw materials could 
have an effect in determining whether the industry would continue to 
be competitive, 


At the public hearing there was some discussion whether 
wollastonite and the tariff items pertaining to it were within the 
terms of Reference 120. Items 208t and 711 were referred to the 
Board only insofar as they related to chemicals and the question arose 
whether wollastonite was a chemical or a mineral and therefore whether 
the extracts of items 208t and 711, which specified wollastonite, were 
within the terms of the current inquiry. 


ee reneeript, vol. 32,0. 4565, 457 
Ceram. Vol. 165, pe 24368 
(3) Sames Vol. »87) p,..13321 
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The Department of Nationel Revenue informed the Board that 
they considered the wollastconite that was being imported to be a 
chenical, (1 However, spokesmen for the Industry Committee and Cabot 
Carbon disagreed with this appraisal, The latter pointed out that the 
product was mined and was subjected to common refining processes such 
as Magnetic and gravity separation, crushing and grinding. These 
representatives did not consider the high purity of the end product to 
be sufficient reason to classify it as a chemical. They pointed out 
that specifications for chemicals are frequently based on the impuri- 
ties that are permitted instead of on the degree of purity of the 
chemical itself, In this respect the Industry Committee spokesman 
said that the Cabot Carbon product contained 0.5 per cent of silicon 
dioxide and that this might differentiate the mineral from the chem— 
Lcaapronucu, 


In the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
wollastonite is specifically excluded from heading 28.45 and is clas-— 
sified in heading 25.32,\£) The calcium silicates gees by chem—- 
ical processes such as precipitation are under heading 28.45. If the 
rules of the B.T.N. were used to classify wollastonite it would require 
the deletion of the extract of tariff item 208t in which it is enumer— 
ated, because item 208t relates: to -"chemicals'and drugs, nso. pss 
Wollastonite would then be classified only under the extract of tariff 
item 711 in which it is enumerated, As noted earlier the rates of 
duty under the extract of item 711 which relate to wollestonite are 
Deets ete aie 97 Petey tet ete 


SODIUM SILICATES 


The Products and the Industry 


When sodium carbonate (soda ash) is fused by heat with 
silica sand, the sodium oxide and silicon dioxide combine-—to form 
sodium silicates. The proportions in which the raw materials are used 
determine the chemical formula and properties of the product, A wide 
range of sodium silicates with varying ratios of sodium oxide to 
silicon dioxide are manufactured for the commercial market. Some of 
these are commercially available as solutions or in anhydrous forms; 
the latter are available in several degrees of fineness of particles, 
The sodium silicates of icommerce include silmeates,,)metasulicates, 
orthosilicates and sesquisilicates of sodium, 


sodium silicates are produced in Canada by one company only, 
National Silicates Limited, which operates plants at New Toronto, 
Ontario and Valleyfield, Quebec. National Silicates is a subsidiary 
of the Philadelphia Quartz Company, a major producer of silicates in 
the U.S.A. Production began-at Toronto in 1933 with’an initial 
capacity of 45 million pounds of liquid sodium silicate. The produc— 
tive capacity of the Toronto plant was increased on eleven occasions 
up to 1961 and an additional expansion was under way in 1961, at the 


(QeePrariscript, Vols 31) peeloT 
(2) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, Volume 1, 
De coo 
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time of the public hearing on silicates, It was reported that in 
June, 1963, the company brought into operation a new plant at ae 
to manufacture sodium metasilicate and sodium sesquisilicate, (1 


The plant at Valleyfield began operations in June, 1957 and 
was established primarily to supply the Davison Chemical Company with 
silicates which the latter used in the manufacture of petroleum cata-— 
lysts. The silicates are supplied in liquid form and are pumped from 
the National Silicates plant through a pipeline to the adjoining site 
of Davison Chemical. The Valleyfield unit now manufactures and sells 
solid silicates in addition to the liquid forms, These products are 
sold to other consumers as well as to Davison Chemical, 


The basic process for the manufacture of sodium silicates 
requires a large open hearth furnace which operates at about 26009 
Fahrenheit, Because the refractory materials in the furnace may be 
damaged by successive cooling and heating, continuous operation is an 
important consideration in economy of production. Cooling and heating 
also seriously affect the life of the refractory materials and is 
costly because several days are required to achieve the necessary, 
gradual changes in temperature, during which time crews must be in 
attendance although no production is possible. 


In the U.S.A., plant capacities vary from about 2,000 tons 
to 50,000 tons or more annually. Both Canadian operations would be 
considered large by these standards, 


At the time of the hearing, in 1961, National Silicates was 
manufacturing 30 grades of sodium silicates. These included various 
grades of liquid sodium silicate and several grades of solid or 
granular silicates. The ratio of sodium oxide to silicon dioxide rn 
these products ranged from 1:3.22 to 2:l. 


Because soda ash (sodium carbonate) is a much more costly 
material than silica sand, the cost of the end product generally 
increases as the content of sodium oxide increases. At the public 
hearing, National Silicates said that soda ash constituted about 75 
per cent of its raw material costs. Soda ash is entered under item 
210b, at rates of 15 cents per 100 pounds, B.P. and 25 cents per 100 
pounds, M.F.N. In 1961, the ad valorem equivalent of the M.F.N. rate 
was approximately 163 per cent. Silica sand is entered under item BoD. 
free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. 


The Market 


There are no published figures for production or sales of 
sodium silicates in Canada and the data on consumption are known to 
be incomplete. For 1962, the latter account for consumption in Canada 
of more than 120 million pounds of sodium silicates which cost Soe 
million at the point of use inclusive of costs of transportation and 
handling. The spokesman for National Silicates said that 80 per cent 
or more of Canadian consumption was in Ontario and Quebec. 


(1) Chemical Week, June 22, 1963, p. 61 
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Sodium silicates are used in a large variety of manufactur-— 
ing processes, However, the major applications are few and about 70 
per cent of the total consumption was said to be in the production of 
adhesives and paper products, soaps and detergents, petroleum catalysts 
and in mineral ore flotation, Minor uses occur in the oil, rubber, 
textile, ceramics, glass and asphalt shingle industries. Although, as 
mentioned earlier, the available consumption data are incomplete, they 
do give some indication of the distribution of use by various indus- 
tries, 


Consumption of Sodium Silicates by Industry, 


1960-62 


1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 
'000 lb. $1000 
Pulp and 
Paper eS 6,935 LO 173 174 208 
Corrugated 
Boxes 1, 5603 hy 721 4,029 18h 203 204 
Soaps & 
Cleaning 
Compounds Deals. pee gli e 2h, ,069 L69 L478 55h 
Misc, 
Chemicals 61 {FOR “675373 63,863 688 7h2 15 
Mines & 
arene: (a) (a) (8) 595(a) 
ustries BOS 55000 15,000 576 S75 eyes 
Other relent 3,00), 34556 98 85 87 
Total 
Accounted 114,128 119,205 120,676 2a LEE Sie lo) 2,403 


(a) Estimated 


Source: D.B.S., various publications 


The spokesman for National Silicates informed the Board that 
the company had "a very healthy sharet of the domestic market and that 
this had been the case for several years. His remarks indicated that 
Canadian production would account for at least 90 per cent of the 
Canadian consumption, 


In the five years, 1959-63, imports have varied between 8.5 
and 10,6 million pounds, valued at about $420,000 and $520,000. Most 
imports are from the U.S.A.; much smaller amounts originate in Britain, 
Imports from other countries are generally negligible. France is the 
only other country which has supplied the Canadian market with any 
regularity in recent years, Imports from France were first reported 
for the year 1958 and at their peak, in 1960, constituted less than 
three per cent of total imports, 
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Imports of Sodium Silicates, by Principal Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


U.K. France Leeds Other ny Total 
thousand pounds FOO0" 1.’ "000 
102 Noe 243 - 4,684 - 4,927 170 
bie Bs 1,007 ~ Ayhl5 ~ D 9423 210 
Ris ei Sg se ~ ae She: o (EVES S21 
iio 1,230 247 8 ,4'70 - 9,946 435 
1961 66) ie 9,739 120 10, 644 522 
1962 L61 88 9,958 = LO 307 528 
1963 370 66 8,002 ita 8,460 419 
1964 17h o 5 550 88 5,812 287 


Source: Trade of Canada Imports, s.c. 8362 


National Silicates informed the Board that 


"the great bulk of the imports from the United States has 
consisted of special forms of sodium silicate not produced 
in Canada. It has been National Silicates Limited's policy 
to itself import special forms. ...required by the Canadian 
market, if the volume is insufficient to justify manufact— 
uring in Canada, but to undertake manufacture as soon as 
volume increases to a point which will support production in 
this country, "(1 


The company also indicated that imports from Britain are 
also generally of forms not produced in Canada, 


Because most of the use of sodium silicates occurs in Ontario 
and Quebec, it is to be expected that most imports would be entered in 
these provinces. This was the case in 1962 and 1963; in each of these 
years 90 per cent of imports was into these provinces, More than twice 
as much was entered into Ontario as into Quebec, 


Imports of Sodium Silicates by Region of Entry, 1962 and 1963 
AtlAntaS Prairie British 


Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
thousand pounds 


1962 124 3,031 6,449 659 2hh 10,507 
1963 al Pyne 603220 265 138 8,460 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, s.c. 8362 


(1) Transcript, VYVol.31, p. 4612 
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sodium silicates are sold in Canada, f.o.b. works, Toronto 
or Valleyfield. Because fewer products and grades are produced at 
Valleyfield, Toronto is the major pricing point for Canadian produc-— 
tion. In the U.S.A. the basis of sale is the same as in Canada, with 
a larger number of products and grades being available in the U.S.A. 


At the time of the hearing in February 1961, Canadian, prices 
were generally from 12 to 16 per cent higher, f.0.b, plant, than prices 
in the U.S.A., and published prices in both countries had been un- 
changed since at least 1959. However, the change in the value of the 
Canadian dollar since 1959 has narrowed the spread in f.o.b. prices, 
expressed in Canadian funds. A comparison of Canadian and United 
States prices is given below for representative grades of sodium sili- 
Caues, 


Prices of Sodium Silicates, in Canada and the U.S.A., f.o.b. Works; 


Selected Products, 1960, 1962, 1964 


1960 1962 1964 

Sodium Silicate, 40° Bé. = 

per _cwt. Canada 85 35 ie fe) 
Sikes 9, UG 26 apc ®59) 

podium pilicate, 

poOldd, Vin bazss, 

per ton Canada 75200 10.8 75.00 
Wy Sore he Ob e> isp eap. fietent 

sodium Sesquisilicate, 

Hydrated , an bags, 

per cwt. Canada 5.65 5.65 5.65 
USS ea Lee) Die Die 

Sodium Metasilicate 

Pentahydrate, in bags, 

per cwt. Canada 4.85 18s Leh 
Ure Acs Loe 4.76 e80 


source: Canadian Chemical Processing and Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter; 
U.S. prices converted to Canadian funds at annual average 
rates of exchange 


As is the case with many other relatively low-priced indus-— 
trial chemicals, the cost of transportation is an important factor in 
the laid-down cost of silicates. The spokesman for National Silicates, 
speaking of the considerations which led the Company to establish its 
Valleyfield plant, said: 


",..National Silicates recognized the large tonnage which they 
[Davison Chemical/ indicated they would require would have to 

be produced locally because the transportation cost from Toronto 
to the Montreal area would make the delivered cost prohibitive 
for their purposes ..."\1 


(aTrerscript »hVC lsusb e000 
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The Valleyfield plant's ability to supply the Davison com- 
pany by pipeline would minimize transportation costs. The Toronto 
location is in the heart of the area in which the soap and detergent 
industry is situated. Toronto and Valleyfield are also relatively 
close to many major chemical plants. In general, the company's plants 
appear to be well located to serve consumers in Quebec and Ontario, 
where most of the use of silicates occurs, 


Potentially competitive plants in the U.S.A. would appear to 
be at a considerable freight disadvantage in supplying this market 
area, In February, 1961, the freight advantage of National Silicates 
to the principal consuming centres in Canada was substantial. For 
sodium silicate, 40 Baumé, this advantage varied from 21 per cent to 
49 per cent of the price f.o.b. works in the U.S.A. For solid sodium 
silicate, in bulk, the advantage varied from approximately 16 per cent 
of the price in the U.S.A. to more than 20 per cent, for most consum- 
ing locations. Similar advantages also existed in 1964. 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium silicates are entered under tariff item 210, which 
refers, in part, to "silicate of soda, dry or in water solution", with 
rates of Free, B.P. and 123 p.c., M.F.N. 


At the public hearing, in February, 1961, National Silicates 
Lim Cedi proposed’ racesmor )l52p.ce.," Ber. and) <Oypec., Mon. Niei ie onl (1) 
item worded like heading 28.45 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, * ’ 


At a later hearing, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
expressed an interest in sodium silicate and urged wre the duties on 
chemicals used by its members should not be increased, 2) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association also 
indicated interest in sodium silicate as a chemical of minor economic 
importance to its members, It proposed that chemicals used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals should be entered at rates of Free, 

B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, while they 
were not produced in Canada, and at pee ca ome C ese bee et and, 2U sl eC se. 
M.F.N., when ruled to be made in Canada, 


Polymer Corporation Limited listed sodium silicate as one of 
_the chemicals which it used to produce synthetic rubber. The Corpor= 
ation urged free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for 
chemicals so used, i) In effect it was requesting the continuation of 
end-use item 851. 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to sodium silicates, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 31, p. 4614 
(2) *Sames vol. 85, p. 13006 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13278 
(4) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13501 
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National Silicates claimed that it was at a disadvantage 
relative to foreign producers because of higher costs of raw materials, 
The company spokesman said that the existing duty on sodium carbonate 
(soda ash) resulted in a disadvantage of approximately 14 per cent in 
its purchases of this chemical. Soda ash was said to constitute about 
75 per cent of the cost of raw materials, The company also referred 
to competition from overseas and the additional vulnerability of the 
Canadian market as a result of the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Although National Silicates may pay more for its soda ash 
than producers in the U.S.A. the company's location in relation to the 
principal consumers of sodium silicates confers a substantial advantage. 


Imports from France, although cited as a serious threat, have 
in fact been negligible in relation to Canadian consumption; they have 
not approached one per cent of the total in any year. Moreover, the 
unit value of imports from France suggests that they are probably of 
grades not available from Canadian production. Imports from the U.K. 
were said, by the spokesman for National Silicates, also to be of kinds 
not made in Canada. Thus, imports from overseas do not appear to con— 
stitute a threat to the company's business, 


Imports from the U.S.A., although substantial, are less than 
ten per cent of Canadian use. National Silicates said that most of 
these imports were entered by the company in order to supply customers 
with a wider range of grades and kinds than was available from its own 
production, The company spokesman said that when Canadian use of any 
of these was sufficient to warrant production in Canada that it would 
begin their manufacture. 


OTHER SILICATES OF HBADING 28.45 


The Rubber Association of Canada expressed an interest in 
aluminum silicate and urged free entry for it under both the B.P. and 
MIF Ne» lariiis, nen product is now entered as an unenumerated 
chemical under item 208t, with rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c.,; MF Ne 


Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited indicated an interest as 
a potential producer of "basic silicate white lead and urged rates of 
athe uy k Bares OGL eu Ds Ces M.F.N.(2) The product to which it referred 
4s now entered under item 243 at the proposed rates. In the form in 
which it enters trade, the product would be classified under heading 
32.07 of the B.T.N. and not under heading 28.45. 


The classification of basic lead silicate was also discussed 
at the hearing by the spokesmen for the Industry Committee, McArthur, 
Irwin Limited and the Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association. 
The product is available as a single chemical but this form was said 
to be of negligible importance in trade; the product which enters trade 
under the name of "basic lead silicate" was said to be a prepared pig- 
ment and was a mixture rather than a separately defined chemical. The 
spokesmen agreed that the product that was produced by McArthur, Irwin 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 165, p. 24368 
(2jacame, Vol. 95,0 D..Loug 
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and that which was imported from the U.S.A. under that name, would be 
classified under B.T.N. heading 32.07 and not Bet. 5 VL) 


National Silicates Limited referred to potassium silicates 
and indicated an interest in their eventual production in Canada,\2 
The company made no specific proposal regarding them. Potassium 
Silicates are now entered under item 208t, with rates of Free, B.P, 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Were they ruled to be made in Canada they would 
be subject’ torrates of 15 p.c., B.P. and’ 20 p.c., M.F.N., under the 
esting Tariit, 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee noted that zirconium 
silicate is entered under tariff item 295a, free of duty under all 
Tariffs and recommended that, because item 295a was outside the terms 
of Reference 120, this chemical be relocated with the existing rates, 
under heading 28.45, in order to "preserve the completeness of the 
meaning which Brussels Nomenclature ascribes to this heading."(3) 


In a general submission, Naugatuck Chemical Division expressed 
an interest in magnesium silicate. A However, the company did not 
indicate its position with respect to rates of duty for chemicals not 
made in Canada, It now imports magnesium silicate for use in the manu-— 
facture of plastics under end-use item 921, free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Apart from end-use treatment, magnesium sili- 
cate would be entered under item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
D.C., MF.Ns 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
magnesium silicate as a chemical of relatively small economic importance 
tOvits members’ and proposed rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
unless otherwise provided for, for chemicals so used, while they are 
not made in Canada, (5) The Association also listed magnesium trisili- 
cate as a chemical whose annual use by any reporting member exceeded 
$1,000 and made the same proposal regarding it, 


Magnesium silicates were the subject of discussion with 
respect to classification. Many magnesium silicates occur naturally 
as talc, soapstone, potstone, steatite and other minerals. In the 
B.T.N., these are classified as minerals under heading 25.27. In the 
Canadian Customs Tariff, they are entered either under an extract of 
tariff item 711, which refers to "talc or soapstone" at rates of 10 
Detesers AU0 Lo peCas MokaNe, Or under another extract of atem 711 

_.which refers to ‘micronized talc, dolomite and mica" at rates of Free, 
Bere AUST Pe Ces lel oN. 


It appears that the B.T.N. and the Canadian Customs Tariff 
are consistent in their classification of these mineral forms. The 
products which are cited above and which are classified under the 
extracts of item 71l are regarded as minerals, and therefore outside 
the terms of Reference 120, 


Che Transcript, Vol. 31, p. 4591 
(2 eSame Vol. 31, py YOU) 
(shesanie, Volr oly “pe 4560 

(4) Same, Vol. 6, p. 909 

(5) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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The chemical forms would be classified under heading 28.45 
and under item 208t because they are not ruled to be made in Canada, 
The available data regarding the chemical forms suggest relatively 


small importations up to 1960, the latest year for which statistics 
are available. 


No other representations to the Board related specifically 
to products of heading 28.45. For all other products classified under 
the heading the Industry Committee proposed rates of 15 p.c., Badee 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The Committee's recommendation would apply to 
products which were not the subject of proposals by others and to those 
for which end-use proposals were made, when they were imported for any 
other use. The spokesman for the Committee did not indicate why these 


rates were appropriate specifically for the products to which they 
would apply. 


Li 


BORATES AND PERBORATES -— B.T.N. 28.46 


INTRODUCTION 


Heading 28.46 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature relates to 
only two chemicals of known commercial importance, sodium perborate 
and sodium tetraborate or borax, None of the products which are clas- 
sified by the heading are known to be produced in Canada, 


Imports of sodium perborate are largely from Britain; im- 
ports of borax are almost entirely from the U.S.A. The average value 
of imports of these two products in the three years 1961-63, was about 
one million dollars annually, of which borax accounted for more than 
85 per cent, Known imports of other chemicals of the heading appear 
to be negligible, 


SODIUM PihBORsATE 


Sodium perborate is a white crystalline powder which, when 
dissolved in water, releases oxygen in a series of reactions and thus 
accomplishes the bleaching, for which the perborate is valued, Sodium 
perborate is not made in Canada and most Canadian supplies were said 
to originate in Britain. 


In Canada, the chemical is used principally in the manufac-— 
ture of soaps and washing compounds, Being a solid, it is readily 
mixed with the other ingredients of powdered detergents, At the pub- 
lic hearing, in February 1961, this application was said to account 
for about 80 per cent of Canadian consumption, Other minor uses were 
said to be as a textile bleach and as a constituent of denture cleans-— 
ers and cold wave preparations, The annual value of Canadian consump— 
tion increased from $95,000 in 1959 to $160,000 in 1963. 


The British producers and Canadian consumers who appeared at 
the hearing agreed that the combination of mildness of bleaching 
action and its solid form were properties not available in other chem 
icals, Sodium perborate is available both as a tetrahydrate and a 
monohydrate; the former is the major form of commerce, 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium perborate is entered under tariff item 208t, at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 pica Meron. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, of England, proposed that the existing rates be 
continued while the product is not made in Canada, When it is ruled 
to be made in Canada, the Mea would /nob, object vlosratesvot sS.0.c.., 
BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


(Vytranseript, Vol. 31, -p2 4637 
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Laporte Chemicals Limited, also of England, the other 
principal supplier of the Canadian market, also urged that the rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. be continued. However, the company 
proposed that these rates be continued after the product was mace in 
Canada, 


Procter and Gamble Canada Limited, which claimed to be the 
largest consumer of sodium perborate in Canada, proposed free entry 
under the B.P. Tariff and supported retention of the existing British 
preference, However, the company spokesman said he would not object 
to a lower margin of preference if the Board thought this to be desir-— 
able. He also said the company would not object to rates of 15 PGs 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. when sodium perborate was made in Canada, } 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee opposed the Laporte 
rate proposal of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., when the product was 
made in Canada, At that time the Committee urged that the rates 
should be: 15 ~.Ca,; BP. and720 p.c,, tr .N. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association ex- 
pressed an interest in the chemical which was listed as being of small 
economic importance to its members. The Association proposed that 
chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals should be entered 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided 
for, until they were made in Canada; when so made they should be duti- 
able st. 15 p.c., BP. and 20 pees, Mite 


The Javex Company Limited also expressed an interest in 
sodium perborate and recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. because it had recommended these rates for sodium eee ce 
a chemical competitive with sodium perborate as a bleaching agent, 


The British producers of sodium perborate said that the 
existing free entry under the B.P, Tariff had been a benefit to the 
British manufacturing industry by providing a market for their products 
and also a benefit to Canadian consumers by providing the product at 
low cost, Their spokesmen urged that retention of existing preferences 
would continue to benefit both countries, 


Procter and Gamble supported free entry under the B.P, Tariff 
on the grounds that U.K. prices, quality and service were acceptable, 
Its spokesman suggested that maintenance of the existing preference 
would be "in line with present government policy." 


SODIUM TETRABORATE (BORAX ) 


Sodium tetraborate (borax) is a white, crystalline substance 
or a powder, When heated, it fuses to form a glassy mass, Borax is 
produced in California by the fractional crystallization of natural 
brines, and in California and Nevada from naturally—occurring borax, 
for example kernite, colemanite and "natural borax". 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 31, p. 4645, 4647 
) Same, Vol. 31, p- 4650, 4651 
NEGEING VO) ats Tree ciey 

) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
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Rorax does not occur naturally in Canada and all supplies 
are imported, almost entirely from the U.S.A. Canadian consumption 
has increased substantially in the past decade. In 1963, imports 
reached a peak of about 29 million pounds valued at slightly more 
than one million dollars, but in 1964 declined to 21 million pounds 
valued at $740,000, About 99 per cent of the total originates in the 
U.S.A. 


Imports of Borax and Fused Borax (Borax Glass), by Country 
of Origin, Selected Years, 1953-64 


Uiphss ees Total 

‘O00 lb, $8000 '000 lb, $'000 000 lb.  $'000 
1953 z be 19,160 567 19,160 567 
1955 - - 18,844 D2 18,844 Dba 
1957 = - 20, 569 608 20,569 608 
1959 13 1 Oman 616 20,158 616 
1961 i . eho 788 23,,4h2 788 
1962 16 it 26,038 902 26,054 903 
1963 Wh 3 D9 129 1,036 29.172 1,040 
196 101 7 20,933 733 21,034 71,0 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada Imports, s.c. 8342 


The form of the imported borax is not known, In trade pub- 
lications, in the U.S.A., the three grades usually listed are "granular 
decahydrate, 99.5 per cent", "technical pentahydrate, 99.5 per cent" 
and "technical anhydrous, 99 per cent", The grades, as listed,are in 
order of increasing price. In 1964 their prices were $50.00, $64.50 
and $92.00 per ton, respectively, The average value of Canadian im- 
ports in recent years has been between $68.00 and $72.00 per ton, 
suggesting that more than one grade is imported, 


In the U.S.A., the principal applications of borax are in 
the manufacture of glass, ceramics, adhesives, agricultural chemicals 
and detergents, with a number of other, less important uses, Canadian 
consumption data are incomplete and account for only one quarter of 
the reported imports, 


Tariff Considerations 


Subject to various end-use provisions, borax is entered 
under tariff item 208, "boracic acid and borax in packages of not less 
than twenty-five pounds weight" and under item 208t if in smaller 
packages. It is also entered under tariff item 208f, "fused borax, 
commercially or generally known as borax glass." Under items 208 and 
208f entry is free under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs; under item 208t 
the rates are Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, Union Carbide 
Canada Limited informed the Board that it used borax as a rust inhib- 
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itor for ethylene glycol antifreeze and proposed ae as free entry 
in an item worded like heading 28.46 of the B.T.N, ‘1 


The Canadian Pulp $35 Paper Association also supported con- 
tinued free entry for borax, é 


In addition, other interests were made known to the Board 
with proposals for end-use items, These specified either free entry 
for a particular use without qualification, or free entry until the 
product was made in Canada when rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., would apply, and one recommendation, by the Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association, for rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c.e, M.F.N., until the product was made in Canada, 


The various end-use interests are tabulated below: 


End—-use Proposed Rates 
Interest Expressed _ by: Involved eles M.F.N, 
Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture\3 fertilizers Free Free 
pesticides Free Free 


Cdn. Pharmaceutical 
Mfrs. ee) (a) 15 ees, 
seven Pesticide 
ema ean GS (6) pesticides Free(?) Free‘®? 
Polymer Corporation synthetic rubber Free Free 


pharmaceuticals Free 


Secor a 
(a) Until made in Canada; when made in Canada, 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 pec., M.F.N, 


The consumers of the product generally supported their pro- 
posals on the basis of the additional costs to them that would be in-— 
volved if the chemical were dutiable at more than the existing rates, 
In general statements, some said that higher rates would make them 
less competitive in the domestic or the export markets, 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers gave no indication why 
their proposed rates would be appropriate specifically for borax, All 
other parties recommended continued free entry, 


In the B.T.N., crude natural borates such as "kernite or 
tincal" and the sodium borates which are also known as "natural borax" 
are included under heading 25.30 and are excluded from heading 28.46, 
However, "natural borates obtained by evaporating complex brines from 
certain salt lakes't, are included under heading 28.46,(7 


Gieiranscri pt.) Vole lee peelhoo7 

(2) Same, Vol. 85, p. 13006 

Paoatie, Vol 89 yen tenia Va lao mn pee lOGS 1 

(4) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13278 

(5) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16332 

(6) Same, Vol. 89, p. 13501 

(7) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, p. BES) 
120, 209 
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At the hearing, in September 1962, the Industry Committee 
spokesman said: "As far as the Committee is aware, the important arti- 
cle of commerce identified as borax is the chemical dealt with under 
heading 28.46 ..." He continued after some questions, saying: 


"Tt is the Committee's opinion that neither argols or 
naturally occurring borax have importance under the Canadian 
Tariff sufficient to warrant continuing special provisions 
now existing for them."'(1) 


Although the Committee spokesman said that the forms that 
were commercially important would be classified under heading 28.46, 
at the hearing in 1961 he said that a considerable amount of the borax 
being imported was probably of "mineral borax in addition to the chem 
ical borax."(2) In fact, neither the Industry Committee nor any of 
the representatives of chemical companies present at the various hear- 
ings could offer any explanation for the large difference between re-— 
ported imports in 1959 (about 20 million pounds) and the Canadian 
consumption that was accounted for in that year (about 7 million 
pounds), None could even suggest what application could absorb ad— 
ditional imports of about 13 million pounds, having an estimated value 
of about $400,000, 


If the reference to borax in items 208 and 208f were deleted 
and a new tariff item were established corresponding with the wording 
and meaning of heading 28.46, and if no other item were established 
that would correspond with heading 25.30, an unknown part of current 
imports of the naturally occurring form might remain unenumerated 
Uncdersivemey ll geRatessof 15 pics; BoP. and -20up.c., ur Noewould 
apply to these imports even though the expressions of interest to the 
Board generally favoured duty-free entry, the rates under the existing 
Taran; 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28,46 


Seven pesticide manufacturers, in a joint presentation, 
urged free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for some 
chemicals used in the manufacture of pesticides, Sodium metaborate 
was included among these, The manufacturers qualified their proposal 
to apply only until the product was made in Canada; when it nee sh 
made they supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 3 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture made a similar pro- 
posal for free entry for sodium metaborate and sodium pentaborate but 
without any qualification regarding the products? "made-—in-Canada" 
Senee (asad tin metaborate and sodium pentaborate, apart from end 
use provisions, are entered under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P., 15. 
pece, M.F.N. It should be noted that the proposal of the Industry 
Gorm ties Lorenates of l5ap.,c., B.Peeand 20 p.c., MiFIN.; would apply 
to imports of the above products when intended for uses other than the 
manufacture of pesticides, 


Mibeiranscript. Vol. 65, Dp. L2jen 12925 
(2) iSame, «Vol. 31, p. 4660 

(3) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16332 

(i) sGamewsvol. 1LO, p. 16631 
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No other representations were made to the Board specifically 
related to products of heading 28.46, The spokesman for the Industry 
Committee said he believed that all important chemicals of heading 
28.46 were dealt with in various briefs, For all products of the 
heading for which no other proposal was made to the Board, he proposed 
rates off L5 pec. 5. .BePiyend) 20 p.c.),uM. Elle oten lem worded  iike 
heading 28.46 of the B.T.N, 1) No reasons were advanced for these 
rates specifically for this heading; they were the rates proposed 
generally by the Industry Committee, 


It should be noted that the proposal by the Industry Com— 
mittee of rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., .F.N. is designed to 
apply to imports of sodium metaborate and sodium pentaborate when for 
uses other than the manufacture of pesticides, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 31, p. 4633, 4644 
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SALTS OF METALLIC ACIDS ~- B.T.N. 28.47 
(FOR EXAMPLS CHROMATES, PURMANGANATES, STA'NATHS ) 


INTRODUCTION 


There are a large number of chemicals in B.T.N. heading 
28.47 cut only a few are known to be of commercial importance in 
Canada, Little statistical information is available regarding most 
of them but it appears that the market in Canada is about $1,800,000 
annually, Two chemicals, sodium dichromate and sodium aluminate, 
together, constitute about 80 per cent of the total value of sales; 
none of the others has annual sales of as much as $100,000. 


Of the products of heading 28.47, only sodium aluminate in 
solution is known to be made in Canada and Canadian production was 
said to account for only a very small part of Canadian use of sodium 
aluminate. None of the other chemicals is known to be made in Canada; 
most appear to be entered under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P, 
SUL P Disc eso fled olls 


SODIUM DICHROMATE 


Sodium dichromate is a red to bright orange crystalline 
substance. In the usual methods of production, the chemical occurs 
as a solution which must be processed further in order to obtain the 
crystalline form, The chemical is valued mainly because of the prod- 
ucts that are made from it. It is the basic raw material for the pro- 
duction of chromium oxide, a colouring medium for pigments; it is 
converted into chromium sulphate, a major tanning agent for leather; 
it is the most important raw material in the manufacture of chrome 
pigments, such as chrome yellows, chrome orange and chrome green, 


Sodium dichromate is not produced in Canada and the Canadian 
demand for it is supplied almost entirely from the U.S.A. and Britain, 
the U.S.A. usually supplying from one half to three quarters of the 
total. In 1964, Canada imported 10,3 million pounds valued at $1.2 
million, 


Imports of Sodium Dichromate, by Principal Country of Origin, 


Selected Years, 1953-64 


Wek UsGaks other ‘2? Total 

thousand pounds 1O00 Lbs $! 000 
iE 5) a3 7 | 2,678 PPR, 5 5003 505 
Loe e170 1 Ao 600 6,763 736 
1957 Baie BoD 482 6,187 TAL 
1959 1,318 5,012 ee) 6,560 761 
1961 2,488 6,292 7 8,851 1,002 
1962 2,685 5,814 306 8,806 1,033 
1963 2,881 6,328 518 9,726 abeawen 
1964 2,706 75239 360 105305 1,198 


(a) Includes the Republic of South Africa, Western Germany, Japan and 
Poland 
Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada Imports, s.c. 8347 
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A substantial part of the imports from the U.S.A. was said 
to be of the solution, which is shipped in tank cars in a concentration 
of 69 per cent; imports from all other countries are of the crystalline 
form, At the public hearing, the spokesman for the Canadien Color 
Makers Association said that members of his industry use chiefly the 
solution, This, he said, was priced on the basis of 100 per cent con— 
centration and costs less per hundredweight, 100 per cent basis, than 
the crystals, because the crystals require further processing of the 
solution, This lower cost tends to offset the additional freight cost 
involved in transporting the less concentrated, liquid materials; the 
liquid also has certain convenience in use, (1 


Canadian consumption of the chemical has been increasing 
rapidly in recent years. In the five years since 1959 Canadian use 
appears to have risen by almost two thirds. 


The principal uses of sodium dichromate are in tanning 


leather and in the production of chemicals, The available statistics 
on consumption are given below. 


Consumption of Sodium Dichromate, by Industry, 


1957-64, 
( ) Tova. (b) 
Leather Tanning Chemicals Unaccounted Imports 


thousand pounds, 100% equivalent 


Lob 2,030 2,010 hh5 5,085 
1958 1,998 2,999 fal 5,068 
059 1,906 2,783 316 5005 
1960 253.02 B Ger 366 pute 
1961 2,853 35935 132 6,900 
1962 TES) 3, 8hh 700 7 5003 
1963 oe ae te fetes 
1964, e2 a? a 8,097 


(a) By subtraction 
(b) Assumes that all imports from the U.S.A. are of the 69% solution 


Sources "U.D.0.4 Varlous publications 


At the public hearing, the Color Makers Association indicated 
that its members used 1,438,059 pounds of sodium dichromate in 1958, 
valued at $205,897; in 1959, its members used 1,784,119 pounds, valued 
at $219,942, These amounts were 48 and 64 per cent, respectively, of 
the total use reported for chemicals and allied products, 


Another important chemical use is in the manufacture of 
chromium oxide. 2) The spokesman for British Chrome and Chemicals 
Canada Limited said that between 550,000 and 600,000 pounds, annually, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 32, p. 4723-4 
(2) See section of the Report on chromium oxide, B.T.N. 28.21 
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were being used by his company in this application, In addition, 
Abbey Chemicals Limited also produces chromium oxide and imports its 
requirements of the dichromate, Thus, it appears that the consumption 
by the color makers and the chromium oxide manufacturers accounts for 
most of the use attributed to the chemical industry. 


In the U.S.A., published prices for sodium dichromate, gran- 
ular, in bags, f.o.b. works, have been $13.00 a hundredweight since 
1957. The average values of imports from the U.S.A. have been less 
than this in all of the period, suggesting that a large part of the 
imports is of the product in solution. 


U.S.A. Prices of Sodium Dichromate, Granular, in Bags, 
Carloads, at Works, and Unit Value of Imports from 


the Wight and the Uelts s 1958-64 


(b) 


Process tt (a) Average Value of Imports 
ua eee heme U.S.A, U.K, 
in Canadian dollars per cwt, 

ae 12562 11.60 Lks.30 
Bey Teeth BE 9518) do 
1960 iW Yon! 1050 U2./0 
1961 oie ad dr, OO 12.00 
1962 13.70 i ..(0 12.00 
1963 Ue fae) Ae 
1964, 14.02 1.60 12,00 


(a) From Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
(b) Derived from Trade of Canada Imports, s.c. 8347 


Tariff Considerations 


Sodium dichromate is enumerated in tariff item 210, as 
Nbvchromave of soda", with retes.of Free, B.P,, and 124 Deemer a oll 
It was also entered under item 210f, "materials, for use in the manu- 
facture of chromium oxide", free of duty under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs. This item expired June 30, 1965, but a new temporary 
item, 2103, was introduced providing duty-free entry for sodium bi- 
chromate for use in the manufacture of chromic acid and chromium 
sulphate, including basic chromium sulphate, 


At the public hearing, in February 1961, British Chrome and 
Chemicals Canada Limited informed the Board that the Canadian use for 
the manufacture of chromium oxide accounted for 550,000 to 600,000 
pounds of the dichromate, In view of the fact that imports are between 
eight million and ten million pounds annually, it is apparent that item 
210 is the principal item for most imports of sodium dichromate, 


British Chrome proposed retention of the existing rates under 
item 210, Free, B.P, and 123 p.c., M.F.N., until the product was made 
in Canada, The company spokesman said that when it is so made, he had 
POeObyeGr1On. uO THUCS Of 7 1 0.0s, Deb, andecGsp.c., Merle. allioughahe 
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would prefer lower rates at that time. He also said that his company 
would not ask for the renewal of item 210f because he felt it had lost 
its usefulness, (1 


At a later hearing, Abbey Chemical Company, the other Canadian 
producer of chromium oxide, opposed deletion of tariff item. 210 oe ine 
company proposed retention of this item until sodium dichromate was 
made in Canada. When it is so made, the company supported rates of 15 
p.ce, BeP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. At that hearing, the company spokesman 
also said that if the provisions of item 210f were not continued, then 
he supported free entry until sodium dichromate is made in Canada, as 
proposed by the Tanners Association, 2 


The Tanners Association of Canada urged that sodium dichrom- 
ate should be entered free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, until it is made in Canada, When so made, G35 Association 
supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. oe, 


The Canadian Color Makers Association proposed the creation 
of an end-use item for specific inorganic chemicals which were not made 
in Canada, when for use in the manufacture of synthetic colored pigments 
of B.T.N. headings 32.05, 32.06, 32.07 and 32.09, with free entry under 
both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs until the chemicals are made in Canada. 
When so made, the Association supported rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N. Sodium dichromate was one of the chemicals specified by 
the Association for such treatment, (4) 


Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest in sodium 
dichromate and urged retention of tariff item 851, which provides for 
free entry under te Tariffs, for chemicals used in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. 2 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association indi- 
cated that sodium dichromate was a product of minor economic importance 
to its members and recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
unless otherwise provided for, for such products when used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, until they are made in Canada, When so 
made, they would bear rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, (6) 


Thus, except for end-use recommendations, there were two 
rate proposals before the Board, that of British Chrome for rates of 
Free, B.P, and 124 p.c., M.F.N., the existing rates under item 210 and 
that of the Tanners Association and Abbey Chemical both of which sup-— 
ported free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, until sodium 
dichromate is made in Canada, All parties agreed that when the product 
is made in Canada the rates should be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
However, none of them gave any indication why rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N., would be appropriate for sodium dichromate when 
it is made in Canada, 


Transcript, Vol. 32, p. 4696, 4711 

Same, Vol. 80, p. 121956 

Same, Vol. 32, p. 4718 

Same Vole 20,) Devevoueos VOl. 32, De 4(2 03 Vol. 755 Deviisud 
Same, Vol. 89, p. 13501 

Same. Vols 6 /, Deitoezio 
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British Chrome and Chemicals informed the Board that all or 
most of its requirements of sodium dichromate are obtained from its 
parent company in England, (1) Under tariff item 210, the company is 
able to import the chemical free of duty under the B.P. Tariff. This 
preferential rate might account for the company's proposal for reten- 
tion of the rate structure of item 210, as well as for its statement 
that end-use item 210f had lost its usefulness, 


Of the other consumers of sodium dichromate -- Abbey Chem- 
ical, the tanners, the color makers and Polymer Corporation —— urged 
free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs on the grounds that 
the product was an essential raw material whose cost was an important 
consideration in their processes. In addition, the spokesman for 
Abbey Chemical said that the British manufacturers who sold sodium 
dichromate were also merchant=—producers of chromium oxide and that 
only in the U.S.A. could the company purchase the dichromate from pro— 
ducers who did not also manufacture chromium oxide. He claimed that 
if item 210f were deleted and the rates were those of existing item 
210, Abbey Chemical would not be able to purchase sodium dichromate 
in a truly free market. 


The tanners referred to the competition that they faced both 
in the domestic and in export markets and to the fact that sodium di- 
chromate was an essential material for the production of chromium 
sulphate, the principal tanning agent for leather used in shoe uppers, 
handbags and gloves, The spokesman for the Association was concerned 
with obtaining lower M.F.N. rates while the product was not available 
from Canadian production, 


SODIUM ALUMINATE 


Sodium aluminate is a compound of sodium oxide and aluminum 
oxide and is used in the treatment of water. It is available as a 
solution and as a solid. The solid form, which is not made in Canada, 
was said to supply practically all of the Canadian use. In 1963 im 
ports valued at $255,000 were reported, more than double the value of 
imports in 1958, five years earlier. 


At the public hearing in February 1961, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, of England, (I.C.I.) estimated that 1,000 to 2,000 
tons were being consumed annually in Canada, and that it typically 
supplied about 40 per cent of the total, the remainder being imported 
from Germany and the U.S.A. However, the spokesman for the company 
said that in 1960 his company had supplied about two-thirds of Canadian 
use. The discussion indicated that a large part of the consumption was 
by municipal water plants; the pulp and paper industry was also cited 
as an important consumer, 


Sodium aluminate, the solid compound, is entered under item 
208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c.,,M.F.N. The solution is ruled 
to be made in Canada and would be entered under item 71] with rates of 
15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The solution was said to be unstable 
and therefore unsuited for storage or transit. As a result, all im 
ports are of the solid form, 


()etranscrint.. VOL. 32, 7p. 4700 
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I.C.1. proposed retention of the existing rates under item 
208t, until sodium aluminate was made in Qanada "in quantities sub— 
stantial in relation to Canadian demand". a The spokesman for 1.C.I. 
did not specify the rates which should apply when it is made in Canada, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association reported that its 
members had used about 380 tons of sodium aluminate in 1958. It urged 
that there be no increase in the rates for chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, (2 


No other representations were made to the Board related 
specifically to sodium aluminate. 


The spokesman for I.C.1. supported his proposal saying that 
the company had supplied a large part of Canadian use for many years. 
He referred to the earlier, general submissions of I.C.1I. and the 
Association of British Chemical Manufacturers. In these it had been 
argued that for products not made in Canada, Canadian consumers bene— 
fitted from being able to purchase their supplies free of duty from 
British manufacturers. The submissions had also pointed oul that 
Canadian manufacturers enjoyed a preferential rate when exporting to 
Britain and that, for many Canadian-produced chemicals, entry into the 
British market was free. 


The Pulp and Paper Association claimed that although in- 
creases in duty for individual chemicals might not have a serious im- 
pact on the costs of its members, the cumulative effect of even small 
increases on a number of products might affect the ability of the 
industry to compete in both the domestic and export markets, 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28,47 


Other products of heading 28.47 were brought to the attention 
of the Board both in submissions on specific products and in more gen- 
eral submissions, Little information was made available to the Board 
and there is practically no published statistical information. None 
of the products is known to be made in Canada; most would be entered 
under Lem 208t, ab rates of Pree, B.Pvvand 15 p.ct, Mein. 


Calcium FPlumbate 


Calcium plumbate was brought to the Board's attention by 
Associated Lead Manufacturers (A.L.M.) of England. The brief of the 
company said that the chemical is used as a pigment in anti-corrosive 
paints. It is entered under item 208t at Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 

MEN, ine company proposed, cOnuinued) [ree enuryounderetho en Pome tis 
on the grounds that it would be desirable for Canadian consumers to 
have an alternative source of supply even when the product was made in 
Canada, (3) 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association supported 
the request of A.L.M. but qualified its support to apply only until 
the product was made in Canada, A 


Cljeiranscri Ou, sVOl.)32.8p. UOC. 
(2 \eSames Vole 6551p. 13006 

(3) Same, Vol. 32, p. 4669 

(1) Same, Vol. 32, p. 4669 
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The spokesman for the Industry Committee opposed permanent 
free entry under the B.P. Tariff. He said that if free entry were 
granted, a ae apply only until the product was ruled to be made 
in Canada.‘1) ‘The Committee took the position that rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., should apply to products made in Canada, 


Potassium Permanganate 


Potassium permanganate also is not made in Canada and is 
entered under an extract of tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P, 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. It is used as a bleaching agent in wool, as a 
reagent for the control of peroxide bleach, as an oxidizing agent in 
dyeing and in other applications, The latest available data indicate 
imports in 1960 valued at about $60,000. The Primary Textiles Insti- 
tute reported an annual use by its members of about $40,000, 


The Institute proposed free entry for the chemical under both 
the B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs until made in Canada; when so made the 
MiSsULLuLersupporveduravesvoiels pre., BeP,-and’20"p.c.,. “MirsN;, tor 
the product, (< 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited expressed an interest as a consumer of the chemical and urged 
that there be no increase in the rates for any chemical that would 
increase the costs of Canadian manufacturers, \3 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture informed the Board 
that potassium permanganate is a constituent of some pesticides. The 
Federation urged free entry under all Tariffs for chemicals which are 
used in the manufacture of pesticides. 4) When so used, chemicals may 
at present be entered under item 219a, free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N, Tariffs (when in packages weighing more than three 
pounds) or under item 791, also free of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N, 
Tariffs. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
potassium permanganate as one of the more important chemicals used by 
its=members and recommemed rates of Free, B.P. and'15 psc., M.F.N., 
unless otherwise provided for, for products which are used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, while they are not made in Canada, and rates 
of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when they are made in Canada, (5) 


Sodium Molybdate and Sodium Tungstate 


The Canadian Color Makers Association expressed its interest 
in sodium molybdate to which it referred as an essential raw material 
for the production of molybdate orange and phospho-molybdic toners, 
Sodium molybdate is not made in Canada; in 1963, imports were valued 
at about $110,000, with the indicated use by the Color Maker ppar— 
ently accounting for about two-thirds of the total TReRecA(O) The 
principal source of supply was said to be the U.K. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 32, p. 4670 
(2) Same, Vol? 32; ps 4672) 4677 
(3) Same, Vol. 5, p. 715 

(4) Same, Vol. 110, p. 16631 

(5) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 

(6) Same, Vol. 32, p. 4730 
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The Association also indicated its interest in sodium tung- 
state, a basic raw material for the manufacture of phospho-tungstic 
acid toners, It also is not made in Canada and known imports in 1960 
were valued at about $14,500. The Color Makers Association reported 
that in 1958 the use by its members had a value at their plants of 
$10,283 and in 1959 of $12,202, suggesting that most Canadian use is 
by members of the Association. 


Sodium molybdate and sodium tungstate are entered under item 
208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


The Color Makers Association proposed that, until they are 
made in Canada, both sodium molybdate and sodium tungstate be entered 
free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, when they are 
imported for use in the manufacture of synthetic pigments, When the 
products are made in Canada, the Association supported rates of up to 
Los DeGirgic Ded epratlg <u Pes M.F.N. The spokesman indicated that these 
rates should be maxima, i) 


Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited proposed that 
sodium molybdate be entered at the same rates as the company recom— 
mended for molybdenum oxide. At an earlier hearing, Molybdenite 
Corporation proposed a B.P. rate of 15 p.c. for molybdenum oxide; the 
company recommended an M.F.N. rate the equivalent of that in the U.S.A.,; 
namely 25 cents per pound, on the molybdenum content, plus 7 PeCo 
ad valorem, The proposal would result in an M.F.N. rate of approxi- 
mately 20 p.c. The company gave as a reason for this proposal the 
fact that the process of ate eo the molybdenum oxide to the sodium 
molybdate was relatively simple, 2) The color makers agreed that the 
process of conversion was not particularly complicated but their spokes-— 
man said their members 


'thave not considered that there is any economical advantage 
in going back to that basic stage, at least, at the present 
level of their consumption."(3) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in sodium molybdate as an ingredient of mixed fertilizers and urged 
free ery under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, for chemicals so 
used.\4) When imported for this purpose the chemical may be entered 
under tariff item 663b, free of duty under all Tariffs. Known imports 
of sodium molybdate were valued at about $110,000 in 1963, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
sodium molybdate and sodium tungstate as chemicals of minor economic 
importance to its members, The Association recommended that, until 
they are made in Canada, chemicals used in the manufacture of pharma— 
ceuticals should be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
unless otherwise provided for, ? 


(1) Transeript, Vol «323 piv Y7oRy 4733; Vol.20y po 2984 => 
NOL 92), stew tye 09 
(2) Same Vol 432," po 732: VOU, peneeOk, 2210 AVol Beco 7 
(3 )eSame ys Vol. 325) pa 733 
(4) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 
(5) Same, Vol. 87, Pp. 32/6 
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Calcium Molybdate 


In an earlier submission, Molybdenite Corporation of Canada 
Limited recommended that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and the equivalent of 
20 p.c., M.F.N. be applied to calcium molybdate and the elimination 
of end-use item 208g in so far as it relates to the product. Calcium 
molybdate is named in item 208g, duty-free when for use in the manu- 
facture of steel under regulations prescribed by the Minister. Its 
use in the manufacture of steel is the principal use of calcium molyb- 
date. The product may also be dutiable under item 208t, Free, B.P., 
15 p.c., M.F.N. The product is discussed in more detail under heading 
28.28, along with molybdenum oxide and hydroxide. 


Other Chromium Compounds 


British Chrome and Chemicals Canada Limited referred to its 
interest in four other chromium compounds, namely ammonium dichromate, 
potassium chromate, potassium dichromate and sodium chromate. Imports 
of potassium dichromate in 1963 were 448,000 pounds valued at $80,190; 
known imports of the other three chemicals together were less than 
$15,000 in 1960. All four are entered under item 208t with rates of 
Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company proposed that until made 
in Canada, they continue to be entered at the existing rates and indi- 
cated that it was "in full accord" with the rates proposed for an item 
worded like B.T(N: heading 28.47 (15 p.c., B.P. ag 20 p.c., M.F.N.) 
when the products are ruled to be made in Canada. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture listed potassium 
chromate as an ingredient of pesticides and recommended free eByry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for chemicals so used, 2 


When imported as a pesticide, potassium chromate is entered 
under item 219a(1) (packages not exceeding three pounds in weight) at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 124 p.c., M.F.N. and under item 219a(2) (pack- 
ages exceeding three pounds in weight) with free entry under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. When for use in the manufacture of pesticides, 
it is imported under end-use item 791, free of duty under both the B.P, 
and M.F.N. Tariffs. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association named 
ammonium molybdate, potassium dichromate and sodium chromate as chem- 
icals of minor economic importance to its members. The Association 
proposed that until they are made in Canada, chemicals used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals should be entered at Whee OL sEree was). 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for, (3 the existing 
rates under tariff item 208t where they are now classified, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in ammonium molybdate as a constituent of fertilizers, The Federation 
proposed that chemicals used in the manufacture of fertilizers should 
be entered free of duty Be both the B.P.-am MAP.N. Tariffs sas 
under existing item 663b.\4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 32, p. 4696 
(2eSamaee Vol. 8110; pe. 16631 

(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13278 

(4) Same, Vol. 83, p. 12813 
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No other representations were made to the Board related 
specifically to chemicals of B.T.N. heading 28.47. The Industry 
Committee proposed that all chemicals of this heading for which no 
other representations were made to the Board should be subject to 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 pic., M.P.N. ‘Thissproposal would also 
apply to imports of other products for uses other than those specified 
in the end-use proposals catalogued above, 


In general, the consumers who made representations for the 
chemicals dealt with in this section were interested in maintaining or 
acquiring low rates of duty for their raw materials. Although most 
agreed with the proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
when these chemicals are made in Canada, no one gave any indication 
why such rates might be appropriate specifically for the products in 
which he expressed an interest. In most cases, the imposition of such 
rates would affect the costs of the user's raw materials. For example, 
the color makers used terms such as "basic" and "essential" with refer- 
ence to sodium molybdate and sodium tungstate, yet supported rates of 
15 p.c., BP. and 20.psc.,; M.P.N. for them when they became available 
from Canadian production, 


While the products are not made in Canada, most of the con— 
sumers generally proposed retention of the rates under item 208t (free, 
B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N.), or proposed free entry under both the B.P. 
anduMar oN .tiarat Gs 


ioe, 


OTHER SALTS AND PEROXYSALTS OF INORGANIC ACIDS, 
BUT NOT INCLUDING AZIDES — B.T.N. 28.48 


The public hearing on heading 28.48 of the B.T.N. was held 
in February 1961. None of the chemicals which were then classified 
under the heading appears to have notable economic importance in 
Canada. However, subsequent to the hearings, the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature relating to heading 28.45 was amended to include double 
and/or complex salts, with certain specific exclusions. The exclusions 
pertain to the complex fluorine salts (heading 28.29), alums (heading 
28.38) and complex cyanides (heading 28.43). 


As a result of the amendments some chemicals which had been 
dealt with at the hearings under other headings of the B.I.N., were 
reclassified under heading 28.48. Of these, only zinc ammonium 
chloride appears to have economic significance. The products which 
were the subject of representations and were classified under a heading 
other than 28.48 at the time of the public hearings are listed below, 
together with the B.T.N. heading under which they were formerly 
Glaser ted’. 


Former Heading Product 
28 «30 Ammonium ferric chloride 


Zine ammonium chloride 


28.38 Magnesium sulphate — potassium sulphate 
containing more than 30% by weight of 
K20 in the dry state 


28 40 Magnesium sodium phosphate 


Five other products of heading 28.48 were also the subject 
of specific representations; these were: 


ammonium sulphamate 

copper oxychloride sulphate 
sodium dithionate 

sodium phosphoaluminate 
zinc thiophosphate 


In addition, Diversey Corporation Canada Limited submitted 
a brief regarding trisodium phosphate chlorinated which the company 
markets under the brand name of "Diversol". The company felt that this 
product would be classified under B.T.N. heading 28.48. However, 
further information indicates that "Diversol" is a mixture that likely 
would be classified either under heading 38.11 as a disinfectant 
preparation, or possibly under miscellaneous preparations of heading 
38.19. The product is dealt with under heading 38.11. 


For eight of the nine products above, which are classified 
under heading 28.48, there are practically no data available. The 
discussion of these is followed by that on zine ammonium chloride. 


Le) 


A group of seven manufacturers of pesticides proposed that 
chemicals which are not made in Canada and are used in the manufacture 
of pesticides be entered free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs.(1) They listed ammonium sulphamate and copper oxychloride 
sulphate of heading 28.48 as chemicals so used. The manufacturers 
informed the Board that, at the time of the hearing, they were 
importing these chemicals under items 219a(1) and 791. Under item 
219a(1) the rates are Free, B.P. and 125 p.c-, M.F.N. If these 
chemicals were in packages exceeding three pounds each, gross weight, 
they would be entered under item 219a(2), free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Under end-use item 791 entry is free under 
all Tariffs. 


Ammonium sulphamate was also the subject of representations 
by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, (2) the Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association(3) and the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. \4) The pharmaceutical manufacturers recommended rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N.; the others were either opposed to an 
increase in the rates or recommended free entry for ammonium 
sulphamate. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
proposed that chemicals which are not made in Canada and are not other- 
wise provided for should be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 pec.; 
M.F.N., when for use in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. oo ie 
Association, in addition to ammonium sulphamate noted above, listed 
sodium dithionate, magnesium sodium phosphate and ammonium ferric 
chloride, as chemicals so used. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association said it was opposed 
to any increase in the rates of duty for chemicals used by its 
members(6) and listed sodium phosphoaluminate as being subject to 
these representations. 


Lubrizol of Canada Limited informed the Board that it 
imported zinc thiophosphate for use in the manufacture of additives 
for heating, lubricating and fuel oils under item 220e, at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 5 pec., M.F.N. The company proposed that the 
provisions of temporary end-use item <20e be made permanent. \7 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture expressed an interest 
in potassium—magnesia sulphate, as a constituent of fertilizers. 
Presumably this material is that designated as magnesium sulphate- 
potassium sulphate in the B.T.N. The product which enters trade in 
North America and is used in fertilizers contains about 22 per cent of 
potassium oxide and would therefore be classified with potassic 
fertilizers in heading 31.04. It is discussed under that heading with 
other fertilizer materials. The product is not known to be used for 
any other purpose. 

) Transcript, Yol.-l08;"p." 16332 

) Same, Vol. 85, pe 13006 

}eSame, Vol. -87, pe 133eL 

Sane! "Vols 110, “pee o03l 

\eoame;eVGl. o/s oes tee 

\ Same, Vol. 65, pe L005 
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(7) Same, Vols 112,)p.. 16826 
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All other chemicals that are classified under the heading 
would be subject to the proposal of the Industry Committee that all 
products for which no other proposals were received by the Board 
Sho Ocestuiplooleacarates Orel 5anyore bar end oul i... , Mer, Nog pas 
proposed by the Committee for the heading, (1 


In general the support for the proposals either for low 
rates or for free entry, under various end-use items, was based on the 
higher costs that might result if the rates were increased, either by 
elimination of the end-use items or by proposals which would otherwise 
increase the rates at which the chemicals are now entered. The 
Industry Committee did not indicate why its proposal of rates of 15 
Dee.. B.F, and 20 0,c¢,, MF IN. was appropriate specifically as the 
residual provision for products of heading 28.48. 


ZINC AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 


Zine ammonium chloride is a deliquescent, crystalline, 
double salt of zine chloride and ammonium chloride, The reaction 
between zinc chloride and ammonium chloride can be controlled to 
produce either a "double" or a "triple" ratio salt. The only signifi- 
cant use of both chemicals is in galvanizing steel. The use of either 
the triple salt or the solution form of the double salt requires the 
provision of storage tanks at the steel plant site; the use of the 
anhydrous form of the double salt does not require such storage 
facilities. 


Zine ammonium chloride is produced in Canada by one company, 
Canadian Industries limited, at Hamilton, Ontario. C.I.L. produces 
only the triple ratio salt, The company spokesman said it could also 
produce the double ratio, but only in solution, The plant at Hamilton 
is also the only one in Canada that manufactures ammonium chloride and 
zine chloride, the raw materials. 


At the public hearing in January 1961, the spokesman for 
C.1.L. said that the Canadian market uses appreciably less than 1000 
tons per annum, of zinc ammonium chloride.\</ In addition to the 
captive use by C.I.L, at Hamilton, "the two major users ... are both 
located in Hamilton and one of them uses the two ratio salt and the 
other the three ratio salt es The principal consumer of the 
double ratio material was said to lack the space which would be 
required to provide storage facilities for this product in solution. 
Less than five per cent of the market was estimated to be outside 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Imports, all of the double ratio salt, were 337 tons in 1960. 
By 1963, the last year for which figures are available, they had 
fallen to 240 tons. The U.K., Belgium and Luxembourg and the U.S.A, 
were the only suppliers in 1962 and 1963. Imports were said to be 
principally of the anhydrous form. The laid-down price of the 
imported salt was given as about $12 per hundredweight compared with 
$9 for the triple salt sold by C.1.L. Thus, the indicated value of 
the commercial market is approximately $200,000 annually. 


Gy) TyanseripupavOly B2, De 7s) 
(2) Game, Vol. 22, pi 3156 
(2) Samenovol. 22, Dp. 3161 
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The company spokesman said that he believed the two salts 


to be completely substitutable for each other, However, he reported 
that the steel company that imported the double salt claimed rey the 
double salt gave superior results in its galvanizing operations. 1) 
His information would also suggest that the importer "does not se 
space to locate storage tanks to handle the three ratio material." 2) 
The C,I.L, plant is able to produce the double salt in solution but 
additional equipment would have to be installed to make the anhydrous 
form. The company did not consider that the potential sales justified 
such action, 


Tariff Considerations 


Zine ammonium chloride is entered under item 711 at 15 p.c., 
nets ue si p.c., M.F.N, C.1I.L. proposed that these rates be con- 
tinued, \3) No other representations were made to the Board which 
related specifically to the product. 


In support of these rates the C,I.L, spokesman said: 


"The Customs Tariff on zinc ammonium chloride has been used 
to secure maximum sales rather than to realize the highest 
prices obtainable. Such use of the tariff involves maximum 
utilization of Canadian labour and resources at minimum cost 
to the user. In the circumstances, there would appear to be 
no case for reducing the level of duty. 


"While it is true that the two ratio material is not avail- 
able from Canadian production, this product is competitive 
with three ratio material and the existence of duty tends 
to favour use of the three ratio material, 4 


At the time of the hearing, C.1.L.'s price was $9 a hundred- 
weight compared with $12 a hundredweight for the imported material, 
33 1/3 per cent more. Lack of storage facilities at its site and 
preference for the double salt by the major importer because of 
superior results were cited as the reasons for most imports, 


(1) Transeript Vol. 22) pists 
(2)eame., Vol. ger p. S262 
(3) Same, Vol. 22. p. 3155 
(1) Same, Vol. 227. p,, 3156 
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COLLOIDAL PRECIOUS MuTALS; AMALGAMS OF PRECIOUS 


Peta A od fe Ra det ed arora oles) |e ee ate eee 
METALS; SALTS AND OTHER COMPOUNDS, INORGANIC OR 
me ela Oe eng 


ORGANIC, OF PRiuwCIOUS MéTALS 


Heading 28.49 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature includes 
a large number of chemicals, some examples of which are given below: 


colloidal silver silver cyanide 
colloidal gold aurous oxide 
colloidal platinum gold cyanide 
platinum phosphide osmium tetroxide 
silver azide palladous chloride 
silver oxide rhodium, oxide 

silver nitrate ruthenium tricnloride 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee estimated that 
imports of products of heading 28.49 would be valued at $40,000 to 
$50,000 annually. Few, if any, of the chemicals appear to be avail- 
able from Canadian production, 


Representations were made to the Board by the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association respecting the following 
chemicals of heading 28.49: auric bromide, platinum oxide, silver 
nitrate and silver protein compounds, The Association proposed that 
chemicals not made in Canada, and otherwise not provided for, should 
be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M,F.N., if they are to 
be used in the manufacture of Pees eal The Association did 
not indicate why these rates would be appropriate specifically for the 
chemicals of heading 28.49. 


No other representations were placed on record dealing with 
specific chemicals of heading 28.49. The Industry Committee proposed 
that all products of B.T.N. 28.49 which were not subject to other pro- 
posals should be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
This proposal would apply to the chemicals listed by the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers if imported for uses other than the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals, The Committee did not indicate why the rates it proposed 
would be appropriate specifically to the chemicals of heading 28.49, 


MMeiranserl! peyevOl..Oigep. Lose 
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FISSILE CHEMICAL SLEMENTS AND ISOTOPES; OTHER RADIO-ACTIVE CHEMICAL 
ELEMENTS AND RADIO-ACTIVE ISOTOPES; COMPOUNDS, INORGANIC OR ORGANIC, 
OF SUCH ELEMENTS OR ISOTOPES, WHSTHSR OR NOT CHEMICALLY DEFINEDs 
ALLOYS, DISPSRSIONS AND CERMETS, CONTAINING ANY OF THEO: HLUMANTS 

ISOTOPES OR COMPOUNDS - B.T.N. 28.50 
AND 
ISOTOPES AND THISIR COMPOUNDS, INORGANIC OR ORGANIC, WHETHER OR NOT 
CHEMICALLY DSFINED, OTH2R THAN ISOTOPES AND COMPOUNDS FALLING WITHIN 


HEADING NO, 28,50 —- BTN. 28,51 


At the public hearing in March 1961, only one company, Merck 
Sharp and Dohme of Canada Limited, made representations to the Board 
regarding the products classified by headings 28.50 and 28,51 of the 
B.T.N. Since 1956, the company has produced and sold organic and in- 
organic compounds "labelled" with isotopes, The company reported that 
in 1960, its sales of such products were approximately $250,000, with 
Canada and the U.S.A. the principal markets. About 70 per cent of the 
sales were for export, 


The spokesman said the Canadian company was the world's lar- 
gest supplier of labelled compounds, The only other producer of such 
products in Canada was said to be Atomic Energy of Canada Limited which 
makes carbon 14 and tritium labelled compounds. This production does 
not appear to be on a commercial scale. Neither company manufactured 
the isotopes, 


With the principal exception of deuterium, deuterium oxide 
and radium, many of the products classified under headings 28.50 and 
28.51 are entered under tariff item 237, free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, though some may be dutiable at 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
under tariff item 216 or at 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N., as chemical 
preparations under tariff item 220a(i). Radium, classified under heading 
28.50 of the B.T.N., is entered under item 333 free of duty under the 
B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, while deuterium oxide (heading 28.51) is 
entered free of duty under item 237a. Deuterium is entered under item 
208t' at Free, BP. ; [5 -pic., MoFN. Tariff items” 23/a “and 393 “are mot 
part of Reference 120, 


The Industry Committee urged that radium be removed from item 
333 and relocated, without any change in the existing rates, under an 
item worded like heading 28.50 of the B.T.N. This was recommended in 
order to maintain intact, as far as possible, the classification of 
chemicals of the Brussels Nomenclature. The Committee also recommended 
that deuterium and deuterium oxide be relocated, without ene xa the 
existing rates, under an item like heading 28.51 of the B.T.N. * 


Merck Sharp and Dohme urged that the products classified 
under headings 28.50 and 28.51 of the B.T.N. should be entered free of 
duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. \< 


At a later hearing, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
proposed that natural, enriched and depleted uranium metal, salts, 


Cl) iranscript,, vol. 4,0. hee 
(2) pame’, WOOL oy ste 
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compounds and gases EQNS to be entered free of duty under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs.(1) Enriched uranium metal, salts and com- 
pounds are ordinarily classified under heading 28.50 of the B.T.N. and 
under tariff item 237 of the Canadian Customs Tariff; natural uranium 
is classified under heading 28.50 and tariff item 237a. Depleted 
uranium salts or compounds are classified under heading 28.52 and under 
tariff items 208t and 68ld. Item 68ld is in Reference 120 in so far as 
it relates to chemicals, It provides duty-free entry for residues from 
the processing abroad of uranium metal, salts or oxides of Canadian 
origin for use in Canadian manufactures, 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to products classified under headings 28.50 and 28.51 of 
the B.T.N. 


From the above, it appears that most of the products of head- 
ings 28.50 and 28.51 of significant commercial value are currently 
entered free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, under 
tariff items 237, 237a, 333 and 68ld. All of the representations re- 
garding these products were for continued free entry under the B.P. 
and M.F.N. Tariffs. The request for relocation of deuterium oxide 
from tariff item 237a and of radium from item 333 would not affect 
their present duty-free status. The proposal for duty-free entry would 
result in reductions in rates of duty for products now classified under 
tariff items 208t, 216 and 220a, The available data suggest that these 
have little commercial importance. 


In support of free entry for the products of headings 28,50 
and 28.51, the spokesman for Merck Sharp and Dohme emphasized the use 
of labelled products for research and the benefits resulting from re- 
search. He said: 


"We are not able to supply all the requirements of Canadian 
research workers, and it should not be made more expensive 
for them to purchase these compounds elsewhere if they so 
desire and conversely we wish to sell our products freely 
throughout the world without duty restrictions ... We feel 
that the end result of yet another restriction and burden 

-- duty -- will only be to slow the progress of research and 
its resulting benefits to all." 2 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 90, p. 13680 
(2) Same, Vol. 33, pe 4756 
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COMPOUNDS, INORGANIC OR ORGANIC, OF THORIUM, OF URANIUM 
DEPLETED IN U235, OF RARE EARTH METALS, OF YTTRIUM 
OR OF SCANDIUM, WHETHER OR NOT MIXED TOGETHER 


Bete Neeesso2 


INTRODUCTION 


The Explanatory Notes to B.T.N. heading 28.52 state that: 


"This heading covers the inorganic and organic compounds of 
thorium and of uranium depleted in U235, of yttrium, of 
scandium and of the rare earth metals of heading 28.05 
(lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, 
europium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, holmium, erbium, 
Ehud ium, ier lutetium), whether or not mixed to- 
cether ."( ) 


This wording differs somewhat from that at the time of the public hear— 
ing but the differences are unlikely to have material effect on the 
representations before the Board. 


Although heading 28.52 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
relates to a large number of products, few are of significant com— 
mercial importance in Canada, At the public hearing in March 1961, 
and at later hearings in 1962, the following chemicals or mixtures 
were mentioned: 


cerium compounds rare earth oxide 
ceric sulphate thorium fluoride 
depleted uranium salts thorium nitrate 
or compounds thorium oxalate 
didymium fluoride thorium oxide 
didymium oxide thorium sulphate 


rare earth fluoride 


At the time of the public hearing, in 1961, only depleted 
uranium compounds, thorium oxide, thorium oxalate, thorium sulphate 
and thorium sludge were known to be manufactured in Canada. Depleted 
uranium compounds were produced by Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited and thorium compounds by Rio Tinto Dow Limited, Rio Tinto Dow 
+nformed the Board that it expected to begin production of rare earths 
in 1962 and that it could produce rare earth fluoride and nitrate if 
there were sufficient market for these. 


THORIUM OXIDE 


Rio Tinto Dow operates two plants near Elliott Lake, Ontario, 
one at Quirke Lake and the other at Nordic. The former produces only 
the more refined materials; the latter produces both the sludge, a 
concentrate of thorium sulphate, and refined products such as thorium 
dioxide. Some of the sludge is refined at Quirke Lake. 


(1) Amendments to the Explanatory Notes ... Corrigendum No. 18, p. 29 


a 


The raw material for the production of sludge is uranium 
treatment plant waste. The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
reports that this waste 


"is usually discarded in the mine-tailings dumps and is then 
not economically recoverable, The solution contains about a 
pound of thorium and about half a pound of rare earths to a 
thousand gallons, The process, primarily chemical, consists 

of extracting the thorium from the waste liquor of the uranium 
circuits ... followed by precipitating and thickening the 
thorium product. The thorium sludge is then filtered and dried, 
giving a crude product of about 20 per cent ThO2 /thorium 
dioxide/, 


"About 30 per cent of the cake is further refined to metal-— 


lurgical~grade thorium oxide (99.8 +% ThO5) at the Quirke 
Dlanu ce: 


"The rare earths-~ ytterbium, thulium, erbium, europium, 
holmium, dysprosium, terbiun, gadolinium, neodymium, 
praseodymium, lanthanum and particularly yttrium -- are also 
contained in the Elliott Lake ores and if market conditions 
warranted, could be recovered with thorium from the effluent 
of the uranium-treatment plants in the proportion of one 
pound to every three or four pounds of thorium", (1 


The spokesman for Rio Tinto Dow said that the company's 
business is concerned primarily with thorium oxide and sludge, The 
principal use of the oxide is for the production of thorium metal for 
alloying with magnesium, Of the three major consumers in the world, 
"Dominion ieigesum (ES Haley Station, Ontario/ is by far the most 
important", ( ) The sludge competes with thorite and monazite, two 
naturally—occurring thorium minerals, Because of its higher concen- 
tration of thorium, the sludge has advantages over the natural 
materials, 


The Department of Mines states that: 


"the Canadian producer has captured a large share of the 

world thorium market formerly held by monazite sand pro- 

ducers ... Most of the thorium produced in Canada is shipped (3) 
to the United States and Britain in the form of concentrates", 


The spokesman for Rio Tinto Dow said his company supplied 100 per cent 
or nearly 100 per cent of the Canadian market for the oxide, 


Sludge from Canada is entered into the U.S.A. at a rate of 
t>eDsc., and into the U.K., free. of duty. 


(1) The Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963, Thorium 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 33, p. 4866 
(3) The Canadian Minerals Yearbook, 1963, Thorium 
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OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 28,52 


Little information is available regarding other products of 
heading 28.52. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited produces depleted 
uranium products but there is no public information available regard- 
ing the extent of these operations, 


The other products, in which some interest was expressed to 
the Board, were not made in Canada at the time of the hearing in 1961, 
Ceric sulphate was said to be used in the manufacture of cerium driers 
which are used in paints, varnishes, printing inks and floor coverings. 
The other four products which were mentioned, didymium oxide, didymium 
fluoride, rare earth oxide and rare earth fluoride were said to be used 
in the production of electric are carbons for movie projectors, search- 
lights, treatment lamps and similar devices. The extent of the Canadian 
market for these products is not known. 


Tariff Considerations 


The products, listed above as those in which an interest was 
expressed to the Board, would be classified under heading 28.52 of the 
Boren 


In the Canadian Customs Tariff the single chemicals are clas— 
sified under tariff item 208t, if not made in Canada and under tariff 
item 711 if ruled to be made in Canada. This would also apply to pro- 
ducts such as didymium fluoride and rare earth fluoride, which are 
considered to be single chemicals in the administration of the Customs 
Tariigs 


Bases or salts of thorium or of cerium, such as ceric sul- 
phate, thorium fluoride and others could be entered free of duty under 
item 621, when imported for use in the manufacture of incandescent gas 
mantles or their stockings. This item is not in Reference 120, Com- 
pounds of depleted uranium, if they are "residues resulting from the 
processing abroad of uranium metal, salts or oxides of Canadian origin, 
for use in Canadian manufactures" can be entered free of duty under 
item 681d, 


The tariff items which might apply to the products in which 
an interest was expressed are shown below together with the probable 
existing rates of duty. Other items might also apply for particular 
end—-uses. 


Fe Sige the Existing Rates 

Product Item Bake MOEN. 
cerium compounds (generally) 208t Free 1 5ancce 
ceric sulphate 208t Free abapics 
depleted uranium salts 

of Canadian origin 681d Free Free 

of foreign origin 208+ Free Laat. oe 
didymium fluoride 208t Free NR 6 re a 
didymium oxide 208t Free Dee 
rare earth fluoride 208t Free Leak 
rare earth oxide 208t Free LD Det. 


thorium fluoride 208t Free Oo. Deg 


DY ie, 


Tariff Existing Rates 
Product Item Bere MoF IN. 
thorium nitrate 208t Free Sena 6 eee 
thorium oxalate Z208t Free ey iG ei 
thorium oxide (deh Le ae Or Dee 
thorium sulphate 208t Free als ye Fs ce 
salts of thorium and cerium 

for use in gas mantles 621 Free Free 


At the public hearing in March 1961, Rio Tinto Dow Limited 
proposed rates of {2 CeCe Dele 2 CO gicC,, Metley fOr UO Orclie 
and thorium salts. ) Except for thorium oxide which is now entered 
Zl) Cet eeer een p.Ce, MPN. most thorium salvs would be 
entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited urged that, until they are made 
in Canada, rare earth oxides and fluorides be entered free of duty 
under-both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, in,an item worded like heading 
god. OL alewbrusse ls. Taritt Nomenclature, (2 The spokesman for the 
company did not indicate what rates should apply when the products are 
ruled to be made in Canada. 


Nuodex Products of Canada Limited proposed free entry for 
ceric sulphate until it is made in Canada under both the B.P. Eo ia) 
M.F.N. Tariffs in an item worded like heading 28.52 of the B.T.N. 

The company's brief did not indicate what rates should apply when the 
product is made in Canada, 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited recommended free entry 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for depleted uranium salts and 
compounds. A 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association pro— 
posed that chemicals not made in Canada which are used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals be entered at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided for,(5) The Association 
included cerium compounds in a list of chemicals of relatively little 
economic interest to its members. 


The Industry Committee took the position that all chemical 
products of heading 28.52, for which no other proposals were made to 
the Board, should be dutiable at the rates recommended by it for the 
heading, namely 15.psc., B.Pssand 20. p.c., M.F.N. 


Thus, there were the following recommendations before the 


Board: 

eg tarscra pes VOle., 995° Denico} 
C2 Same. Vol. oo, po 4750 

Csr Saree OL 3356p 7 77 

(1) Same, Vol. 90, p. 13680 

Ch jepame, Vol. 87,. p..13321 

(6) Sameravol 33, peadv773 
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(a) 


Existing Rates Proposed Rates 


Product estes MOEN ws Bor. MyF.N. Proposed By 
Cerium compounds Free 1:5. De Ceseantrice 15, p-Ce opnarm, VASSiie 
Ceric sulphate Free ils Mepvey Free Free Nuodex 
Thorium compounds Free 15. D.C. 25 Deas 20 PoC apm Tinto Dow 
Thorium oxide 15. DeGain 20,0 Cope) Detar ORe ¢ Rio Tinto Dow 
Didymium compounds Free Da Cem elle Free Union Carbide 
Rare earth 

compounds Free a lals Free Free Union Carbide 
Uranium compounds Free ISON eel Free Free Eldorado 
Adi -others Free ele eC Oe eee La Comm, 


(a) Except for "thorium compounds,’ the rates were to apply only until 
the products are ruled to be made in Canada 


Rio Tinto Dow Limited claimed that the U.5.A. was the major 
market in the world for thorium oxide and thorium salts but that high 
duties prevented entry of these Canadian products into the U.S.A. The 
spokesman for the company said: 


"Canadian produced thorium and uranium products can be 
fully competitive and would not need protection in free world 
markets. The fact that other countries, particularly the 
U.S. imposes high rates of duty on finished thorium products 
protects U.S. producers in the larger U.S. market, leaving 
them capable of competing on an incremental basis with Canadian 
production for the Canadian market. Moderate duty rates would 
reserve the Canadian market for Canadian producers... From 
this base, Canadian production can compete in world markets 
where duty rates of other countries are not excessive". 


The available evidence indicates that at the time of the 
hearing, Rio Tinto Dow was supplying all of the Canadian market for 
products which the company produced. The evidence also shows that in 
the few years that the company has been in production it has become the 
principal world supplier of thorium compounds. The United States 
Department of the Interior reports that: 


"Crude thorium sulfate cake, processed from uranium=-mill 
waste liquors by Rio Tinto Dow, Ltd. since 1959, competed 
successfully, after refinement, with concentrates of thorite 
and monazite. Much of the world market for thorium was sup- 
plied by the new extraction plant at Rio Algom's Nordic mai) 
near Elliott Lake, Ontario." 2 


In view of the above it is difficult to see how the compet- 
itive position of the company would be improved by the imposition of 
duties for entry into Canada. The company's position apparently would 
benefit more from reduction of duties on the product going into the 
U.S.A. 


Transcript, Vol. 33, p. 4867 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Minerals Yearbook, 1962, Thorium, 
pele 
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According to the information given at the public hearing by 
the company, "Only three significant customers for thorium oxide are 
in existence /in the_world/ at the present time. ... Of these 
Dominion cota /at Haley Station, Ontario/ is by far the most 
important.'\1/ Rio Tinto Dow appears to be in an advantageous position 
to continue to supply Dominion Magnesium. Haley Station, Ontario, is a 
considerable distance from even the nearest potential suppliers in the 
U.S.A. Moreover, Rio Tinto Dow has an advantage in that it uses its 
own concentrates to produce the metallurgical-grade thorium dioxide 
that it supplies to Dominion Magnesium, Potential competitors in the 
U.S.A. would likely buy the concentrate from Rio Tinto Dow and pay the 
cost of transporting it from northern Ontario to their plant site. 
Thus, the Canadian producer has an advantage from the use of its own 
raw material and a further advantage from the much lower costs of 
transportation. 


The others who expressed an interest to the Board in products 
of heading 28.52 included one producer, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
limited and a group of consumers, including Nuodex, Union Carbide and 
the pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


It was stated in the Eldorado brief: 


"Tt is our view that natural, enriched and depleted 
uranium in the form of metal, salts, compounds or gases be 
allowed to enter Canada duty-free .. 


We believe that all forms of enriched and depleted 
uranium should be allowed free entry ... 


"The free entry of depleted uranium will result in 
cheaper alloys and heavy metal products, \< 


The consumers who made representations to the Board for free 
entry for products of B.T.N, heading 28.52 based their arguments on 
the effect of tariffs on their costs, 


These parties generally referred to the fact that the prod- 
ucts which they used in their manufacturing processes were not avail- 
able from Canadian production and therefore conferred no benefits on 
Canadian producers. They also claimed that the effect of rates other 
than free entry would affect their costs and make them less competi- 
tive where products of heading 28.52 entered into the cost of produc-— 
tion of other goods. 


The Industry Committee did not indicate why its recommend- 
ation for rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. were appropriate 
specifically for products of heading 28.52; it did urge that any 
exceptional treatment by way of free entry be the subject of a clearly 
defined list or category. It is noteworthy that the consumers quali- 
fied their proposals to apply only while the various products were 
ruled not to be made in Canada. None of the parties who so qualified 
their proposals gave any indication why other rates would be more 
appropriate when the products were ruled to be made in Canada. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 33, p. 4866 
(2) Same, Vol. 90, p. 13680 


95317—14 
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It should be noted that tariff item 681d would apply to at 
least some products of heading 28.52, The item is as follows: 
"Residues resulting from the processing abroad of uranium metal, salts 
or oxides of Canadian origin, for use in Canadian manufactures", and 
provides for free entry under both the B.P, and M,F.N, Tariffs. 


Item 681d is within the terms of Reference 120 only insofar 
as it relates to chemicals, It is possible that some products that 
would be classified under this item would not be defined as chemicals 
for tariff purposes, There might be some difference in the present 
interpretation for Canadian Customs purposes and classification under 
the B,T.N, If the recommendation of Eldorado for free entry of de- 
pleted uranium products were implemented it would be possible to 
delete item 681d except insofar as it applies to products other than 
chemicals, 
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LIQUID AIR (WHETHER OR NOT RARE GASES HAVE BEEN 
REMOVED); COMPRESSED ATR - B.T.N. 28. 


At the public hearing in March 1961, an industry spokesman 
stated that neither liquid air nor compressed air was an article of 
commerce either in Canada or the U.S.A.41) The small quantities that 
are used mainly in laboratories are produced as needed. Liquid air 
is of considerable importance only as the intermediate material from 
which the individual atmospheric gases are separated in the process 
of fractional distillation. Compressed air is usually produced on 
site as needed. 


liquid air and compressed air are dutiable as unenumerated 
articles under tariff item 71] at rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. The Industry Committee urged that the products be classified 
under a tariff item worded like B.T.N. heading 28.53, as in the head- 
ing above. By the Committee's proposal, liquid air and compressed 
air would be dutiable at the rates proposed for heading 28.53, namely 
‘Upapees seeds yal eget 22 seta steal ail viata re 


Linde Gases Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited claimed 
that there would be difficulties in visually distinguishing liquid air 
from the individual atmospheric gases, and requested rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N., "on the basis of an insurance policy to make 
sure that liquid oxygen, liquid argon and liquid nitrogen are not 
entered into Canada as liquid air at a lower rate of duty. (2) What- 
ever the merits of these rates of duty, the inadequacies of visual 
inspection to prevent illegal entry could be overcome by the use or 
other tests. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (INCLUDING SOLID HYDROGEN PEROXIDE) 
Dale 2o. 0k 


Hydrogen peroxide finds its main uses as a bleach for pulp 
and paper, textiles and other materials. In its principal applica- 
tions, it is substitutable for and competitive with sodium peroxide. 
At the hearings on sodium peroxide and hydrogen peroxide, considerable 
emphasis was placed on the competition between these two products. In 
view of this, hydrogen peroxide is dealt with immediately following 
the discussion of sodium peroxide in heading 28.17. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 33, no. 4886 
(2) Same, Vol. 33, p. 4890 


95317—143 
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PHOSEHLDESe— Bs DoN 2655 


Phosphides are, economically, a relatively unimportant group 
of chemicals in Canada and only four chemicals of the group were 
brought to the attention of the Board. Two of these, calcium phosphide 
and aluminum magnesium phosphide are used in marine and aerial flares 
and another, zinc phosphide, was reported to be used in the manufac-— 
ture of pharmaceuticals and pesticides. The fourth, iron phosphide 


(ferrophosphorus), is used mainly in the production of steel and, more 
recenuly, wywiuclear shielding. 


Calcium phosphide and aluminum magnesium phosphide are not 
made in Canada and are imported by one company for the manufacture of 
flares mainly for the use of the armed services. No public data are 
available regarding the extent of these imports. The only source of 
the chemicals, since 1955, was said to be one supplier;in the Uk 
It is not available in the U.S.A. and the ‘Canadian market was said to 
be too small to warrant production. There are no known substitutes 
for these chemicals in the flares in which they are used. 


Ferrophosphorus is produced in Canada by one company, 
Electric Reduction Company of Canada (Erco), at Buckingham, Quebec. 
It is a by-product of the manufacture of elemental phosphorus. The 
ferrophosphorus produced in Canada and the U.S.A. contains about AD 
per cent phosphorus and would be classified under heading +28. 55) of 
the B.T.N. 


The principal use of ferrophosphorus has been in the produc- 
tion of steel. However, the spokesman for Erco said a relatively new 
use for the material is in shielding in nuclear applications: . This 
use could, in the future, account for a much greater utilization of 
ferrophosphorus than the 250 tons annually that was estimated to be 
used in the production of steel. 


The spokesman for Erco said his company supplied all of the 
Canadian use of the product and exported relatively small amounts 
occasionally. Costs of freight to foreign markets, for the small 
shipments made by Erco, were cited as a limitation on the extent of 
the company's foreign trade, 


Tariff Considerations 


Aluminum magnesium phosphide, calcium phosphide and zinc 
phosphide are entered under tariff item 208p, "phosphorus and compounds 
thereof, n.o.p.", with rates of Free, B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Zinc 
phosphide is also entered under tariff item 791, free of duty under 
both the B,P, and M.F.N, Tariffs, when for use in the manufacture of 
pesticides, Iron phosphide (ferrophosphorus) has been entered only 
under item 375f, up to the present time, at rates of Free, B.P. and 
> p.c., M.F.N. Item 375f, which is outside the terms of Reference 118). 
applies to ferrophosphorus if for use in the manufacture of steel Cr 
iron, It is understood that the Department of National Revenue has 
never had occasion to rule on ferrophosphorus imported for any other 
purpose; the product would otherwise be deemed to be a phosphorus 
compound, under item 208p to be entered at rates of Free, Dl es 2UsD ace 
M.F.N,, or an unenumerated product under item 711 with rates of 15 betes 
Dal atideco DG. seine: 
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At the public hearing, in March 1961, Electric Reduction 


Company of Canada proposed that, until they are ruled to be made in 
Canada, aluminum magnesium phosphide and calcium phosphide be classi- 
fied under an item worded like heading 28.55 of the B.T.N., with rates 
Soeires, Bon andi pic? ,. Warns Sag a roulledpematest of U5) pire a, 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply.\1/ The company also proposed 
that iron phosphide should be similarly classified and also be subject 
LorPebes@oriiree ao! Pyeands Loop cigs MenenN: 


These proposals would involve no change in the B.P, rate 
fromeL iano: eben OSp,* but aereductionefrom20"prevetoriosp.c. in the 
M.F.N. rate. However, under item 375f, under which all imports of 
ferrophosphorus have been entered, the M.F.N. rate is 5 p.c. and 
because the proposal of Erco would remove ferrophosphorus from inclu- 
sion in this item, it would increase the effective M.F.N. rate from 
5 p.c. to 15 p.c., for ferrophosphorus used in steel and iron, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture urged that chemicals 
used in the manufacture of pesticides Se be entered free of duty, 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N, Tariffs.\©/ The Federation listed zinc 
phosphide as a chemical of heading 28.55 used for such a purpose. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association recom— 
mended that, while they are not made in Canada, chemicals used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and not otherwise ets d for should 
Desenpercdeq. raves Of Free, B.F, and 15 p.c., MiF.N. 3) The Associ- 
ation listed zinc phosphide as a relatively unimportant chemical, 
economically, that was so used by its members. 


The Industry Committee urged that all products of heading 
28.55 which were not the subject of recommendations by others should 
be entered under an item worded like heading 28.55 of the B,T.N., at 
GCaLesto lo eaeen web nerd 20 p.ct yer wl. 


In support of his company's recommenations for aluminum 
magnesium phosphide and calcium phosphide, the Erco spokesman said 
that this was in keeping with the company's policy of recommending 
lower rates than for the heading (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) 
for products not made in Canada. He also suggested that the 15 p.c. 
margin of preference was equitable. 


In answer to questions by members of the Board relating to 
calcium phosphide he said, 'We see no possibility of importations 
[from the U.K,/ being stimulated ... and the material has not been 
produced in the United States in recent years ..." He added later, 

"T do not believe the volume required is 2 ae to warrant setting 
up manufacturing in the United States ..." A 


Although Erco produced calcium phosphide during World War II, 
at the time of the hearing the company was not a producer, a consumer 
or a distributor of aluminum magnesium phosphide or calcium phosphide. 


1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 4897 
(Q)eSemeyuv olen ips 1669" 

(ae aicwlORTes i. bs 1 ose. 

(4) Same, Vol. 34, p. 4900 
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Erco supported its recommendation for iron phosphide on the 
grounds that a duty of 15 p.c., M.F.N. would act "as a deterrent (1) 
against the possible erosion of the Canadian market by importation." 
However, the spokesman for Erco, in answer to questions, admitted that 
even with the existing M.F.N. rate of 5 p.c. the company held virtually 
all of the Canadian market. In the one year that imports had been a 
factor it was due to a change in the specifications of the Canadian 
product. When the specifications were altered to what they had been 
previously, imports stopped, 


Considerable discussion occurred at the hearing regarding 
the classification of iron phosphide or ferrophosphorus, In the B.T.N. 
it is classified under heading 28.55 only if it contains 15 per cent 
or more by weight of phosphorus, The ferrophosphorus produced in 
Canada and in the U.S.A. was said to contain about 24 per cent phos— 
phorus, 


If the B.T.N. specifications for heading 28.55 were to be 
used as the basis for a tariff item in the Canadian Customs Tariff, 
ferrophosphorus containing 15 per cent or more of phosphorus by 
weight would be classified under this item, Ferrophosphorus which 
contains less than 15 per cent phosphorus (B,T.N. heading 73.02) would 
have to be classified under another item in the Customs Tariff. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 4906 
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CARBIDES (FOR EXAMPLE, SILICON CARBIDE, BORON 
CARBIDE, METALLIC CARBIDES) - B.T.N. 28.56 


INTRODUCTION 


Although heading 28.56 of the B.T.N. relates to a large 
number of compounds, only one, calcium carbide, was the subject of 
representations to the Board. For all other products of heading 
28.56, the Industry Committee recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N, (1) 


The spokesman for the Committee said that, as far as the 
Committee was aware, calcium carbide was the only commercially signif-— 
icant product of the heading. While other carbides are known to be 
commercially important, to the best of the Committee's knowledge, 
these are mixtures of metal carbides and would therefore be classified 
elsewhere in the B.T.N., for example, under heading 38.19 and not 
under heading 28.56. 


The Committee did not indicate why rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. would be appropriate specifically for the residual 
products of heading 28.56. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE 


The Product and the Industry 


Calcium carbide is a grey solid produced when limestone and 
coke, mixed in the correct proportions, are heated to a temperature of 
2000°C. or higher, usually in electric furnaces. The molten calcium 
carbide which forms is cooled and broken up. Various grades of cal-— 
cium carbide are available commercially according to the size of the 
lumps. When water is added to calcium carbide, acetylene gas is 
released, 


Acetylene gas is an important intermediate in the production 
of a wide variety of organic chemicals; a much smaller use of acety-— 
lene gas is for welding and similar metallurgical uses. Most of the 
calcium carbide that is made in Canada is for captive use in the pro- 
duction of acetylene gas and calcium cyanamide for the production of 
chemicals and synthetic resins, The relatively small part of the 
total output used to generate acetylene gas for welding was said to 
account for practically all commercial sales of calcium carbide in 
Canada. Acetylene gas is dealt with in the section of the report on 
products of B.T.N. heading 29.01. 


In Canada, two companies produce calcium carbide: Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited, at Shawinigan, Quebec and Cyanamid of Canada 
Limited, at Niagara Falls, Ontario, At the time of the hearing, in 
1961, the annual productive capacity of the former was said to be 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 4930-31 
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240,000 tons of calcium carbide and of the latter, about 225,000 tons, 
The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals se his company's plant had 
not operated at full capacity since 1951. 1) The two Canadian plants 
are amongst the largest on the North American continent and together 
were reported to account for Sey Ne per cent of the estimated 
capacity in North America in 1963. 2 


The Market 


Some 90 per cent of the merchant sales of calcium carbide in 
Canada was said to be for generating acetylene gas for welding. Ship- 
ments of acetylene gas by the compressed gases industry in recent 
years have averaged approximately 200 million cubic feet annually 
which would require about 22,000 tons of calcium carbide, An addi- 
tional 2,000 tons, or more, of calcium carbide are sold domestically 
each year either for miscellaneous generation of acetylene or for 
other uses. At an estimated value at plant of Gee samtons 31) merchant 
sales in Canada would have a total value, at plant, of about $2 
million annually, 


Data on exports are available only for those to the U.S.A. 
These show exports varying between 5,271 tons and 6,832 tons annually, 
in the four years 1960 to 1963, valued between $350,000 and $435,000, 
In 1964 exports rose sharply, to 12,051 tons valued at $770,000. When 
known export sales are added to estimated domestic sales, total sales 
of calcium carbide in 1960-63 appear to have been around 30,000 tons 
annually valued at more than two million dollars, rising in 1964 to 
about 35,000 tons valued at nearly $3 million. The very large balance 
of Canadian production is used captively by the producing plants. 


Calcium carbide is valued chiefly as a source of acetylene 
gas and calcium cyanamide, The acetylene gas, in turn, is used for 
welding, for the manufacture of other chemicals and for other purposes, 
Among the captive uses of the gas by Shawinigan Chemicals is the pro» 
duction of a range of synthetic resins and of acetylene black, The 
calcium cyanamide produced by Cyanamid of Canada enters into a range 
of chemical products in addition to melamine resins, 


About two-thirds of the Canadian market for calcium carbide 


was said to be in Quebec and Ontario, The distribution of the market. 
at the time of the public hearing, in 1961, was estimated as follows: 


Tons (este ae Per cent (P) 


Atlantic’ Provinces 1,900 8 
Quebec 6,700 28 
Ontario 8,700 36 
Prairie Provinces by, LOO ily 
British Columbia 2,600 ae 

2h, 000 100 


(a) Assumes total sales in Canada of 24,000 tons, inclusive of imports 
(b) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 4943 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 4935 
(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, July 15, 1963, p. 9 
(3) The price to compressing plants in 1961 
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Because acetylene gas is a dangerous and expensive commodity 
to transport, calcium carbide is a very much safer and cheaper method 
of shipment, The process of generating acetylene gas from calcium 
carbide is simple and relatively inexpensive; under ordinary circum- 
stances generating plants are established near the point where the gas 
is eVox be used, 


Points of major consumption of acetylene gas tend to be at 
large centres of population or where there are metal fabricators, In 
1964 there were 43 known generating plants all owned by companies 
which specialized in the sale of other compressed industrial gases as 
well, 


It should be kept in mind that 90 per cent of Canadian con-— 
sumption of calcium carbide is for the production of organic chemicals; 
this use is supplied from captive production by Shawinigan Chemicals 
and Cyanamid. For use in the manufacture of chemicals, relatively 
coarse calcium carbide is used, the so-called "run+of—the-crusher" 
grade; for use by gas compressors, the "standard sizes" are used. In 
Canada, the standard sizes constitute the bulk of the merchant market, 
because there are few if any sales for chemical manufacture, In the 
U.S.A., there are substantial sales of the coarser materials, Several 
grades of relatively finely-ground calcium carbide are also sold, 
These were said to command a premium price for use mainly in portable 
gas generators, 


In Canada, calcium carbide is sold f.o.b, plant, freight 
equalized. However, the bulk of sales are on a contract basis, the 
contracts being negotiated between the Canadian producers and the 
national distributors of acetylene gas. The discussion at the hearing 
indicated that a single price f.o.b. supplier is negotiated and the 
buyer supplies the returnable drums and bears the cost of freight for 
the product and for the return of the empty drums, In 1961, the 
Shawinigan price to compressing plants was given as $83 a ton, freight 
equalized on Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


In the U.S.A.,. calcium carbide.i1s, sold mainly jones delivered 
basis; the drums are owned by the supplier and the supplier bears the 
cost of delivery and the cost of return freight on the empty drums, 

As a result, Canadian and U.S.A. prices cannot be directly compared, 
At the time of the hearing, the delivered price in most of the U.S.A, 
was said to be $137.30 a ton for standard sizes or $112 f.o.b. plant, 
whichever was lower. In the U.S. Pacific Northwest, the comparable 
price was $95 a ton, f.o.b. plant. 


Plants in the U.S.A., which were cited as being potential 
competitors in the Canadian market, were located at Niagara Falls, 
New York; Ashtabula, Ohio; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Portland, 
Oregon. It has been reported that the plant at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan has not produced calcium carbide since 1961. 


Imports of calcium carbide are a minor factor in the Canadian 
market. In the five years, 1960—64, imports from the U.S.A. have avere 
aged about 640 tons annually and have been less than 1,000 tons in all 
years, The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals said te SGreuae imports 
were "essentially into British Columbia and Alberta", 1) Prom this it 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. A944 
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would appear that the competition from plants in the U.S.A. is limited 
mainly to the regions remote from Canadian production, Plants at 
Portland, Oregon, would have a substantial freight advantage over both 
of the Canadian plants in delivering to this area. Even so, in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, it appears that the Canadian 
producers supply more than 90 per cent or more of the annual consump— 
tion, estimated at 6,700 tons, 


As indicated earlier, the only export data available relate 
to the United States. However, Shawinigan Chemicals informed the 
Board that the company also exports regularly to other countries. The 
company's spokesman said "We have a small basic market in South America, 
Central America and the West Indies". (1) Although the extent of these 
exports is not known, the available data indicate that Canadian exports 
regularly exceed imports by a wide margin, Shawinigan Chemicals noted 
that it has an advantage over U.S. plants in deliveries to the north 
eastern U.S.A. Virtually all imports into the U.S.A. are from Canada, 
In most years, Canada is the only foreign supplier of that market, 


Imports of Calcium Carbide from the U.S.A. and 
Exports to the U.S.A. from Canada, 1959-64 


Imports Exports 

tons $U.S. tons sro 

( '000) ('000) 

dy ey Jo Al 14,816 EL 
1960 1,03 48 5440 LOL 
1961 OL af ceraes 354 
1962 920 OS eyyolels vp’ 
1963 830 93 6,832 135 
1964, DOL ef 1, O51 770 


Source: U.S. Imports for Consumption, Publication FT110, s.c, 
82,7100 and U.S. Exports, Publication FT410, s.c. 83410 


The cost of freight is an important consideration in the 
laidedown cost of calcium carbide. For example, the lowest cost of 
freight by rail and water, from either Shawinigan, Quebec, or Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, to Vancouver is $31.80 per ton, inclusive of the 
weight of the container, Even if no allowance is made for the weight 
of the steel drums or the return freight on the empty drums, this 
amount is substantial compared with a contract price, f.o.b, supplier, 
of $83.00 a ton, Freight costs to Alberta points are much higher, 

To Calgary the comparable rate is $52.60 a ton and to Edmonton $51.60, 
Thus, on deliveries to British Columbia and Alberta, total freight 
costs would be of the order of 40 per cent to almost 65 per cent of 
the contract price, f.o.b. plant, exclusive of the cost of return 
freight on the empty container, 


(WeiranscripussVol. sue Dect 746 
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Agreed Charges from Shawinigan, Quebec, 
to Selected Destinations in Canada, February, 196 


From (a) 
Shawinigan, Que, 

$ per ton 
Vancouver, B.C. 31.80 
Calgary, Alta 52.60 
Regina, Sask, 43.40 
Winnipeg, Man, 32.40 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 20.60 
Welland, Ont. 16.40 
Montreal, Que, (Pie) 
Moncton, N.B. 12 HU 
Halifax, Noo. 3) 
Ste.dohn's, Nild, 21.80 


(a) Lowest rates only are given 


Source: Canadian Freight Association 


Tariff Considerations 


Calcium carbide is entered under tariff item 711 at rates of 
15 p.c., BeP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. At the public hearing, in March 
1961, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited urged that there be no change in 
the existing rates of duty. 1) No other representations were made to 
the Board related specifically to calcium carbide, 


The company supported its proposal mainly on the grounds of 
potential competition from producers in the U.S.A. and elsewhere, The 
spokesman for the company said that there are plants in the U.S.A, 
closer to more than half the Canadian market than Canadian plants and 
that "Any reduction in the duty would encourage further imports or 
require a reduction in our net realized value."(2) He also referred 
to the potential competition from overseas producers located on tide- 
waterand said, "Any reduction in duty could start a wholesale invasion 
of the limited Canadian market from this quarter as well." 


Calcium carbide is produced in Canada primarily for the manue 
facture of chemicals; less than ten per cent of the total output enters 
commercial trade, Of the estimated domestic sales of more than 30,000 
tons annually, almost three quarters are east of Manitoba, a region in 
which the two Canadian producers generally have freight advantages at 
least over most of the potential competitors in the U.S.A. or overseas, 
At some important consuming locations these advantages would be con- 
siderable, Imports average about 640 tons annually, less than three 
per cent of the estimated commercial market in Canada, In no recent 


PipPTrangcript., VOl.e Jy Ps ADL 
(2) Same, Vol. 34, p. 4952 
(3) same , Vol. 3h, Pe Bebop 


he 


year have the Canadian producers accounted for less than 96 per cent 
of estimated commercial sales in Canada, Imports were said to be 
almost entirely into the two westernmost provinces, 


While the existing rates of duty may be a factor in pricing 
the Canadian product, the fear expressed by Shawinigan Chemicals that 
“any reduction in duty could start a wholesale invasion of the limited 
Canadian market" appears to be unwarranted on the basis of the avail~ 
able information, The exports by Canadian producers have recently 
been increasing and in 1964 were 12,000 tons, with a value approaching 
$800,000, compared with imports averaging only about 600 tons a year, 
with an average value of about $75,000. Moreover, the Canadian plants 
are amongst the largest in the world and were not represented as being 
under any particular disadvantage with respect to costs of raw mate- 
rials or power, the major items of cost in producing calcium carbide, 
The fact that Canadian producers supply virtually all of the calcium 
carbide imported into the U.S.A. indicates that Canadian plants have 
for many years operated successfully in this market against the com- 
petition of overseas producers, 
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HYDRIDES, NITRIDES AND AZIDES, 
SILICIDES AND BORIDES — B.T.N. 28.57 


INTRODUCTION 


Only one product classified in heading 28.57 of the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature was the subject of formal representations to the 
Board, namely sodium azide, In addition, potassium borohydride and 
sodium borohydride were the subjects of expressions of interest by 
others. For all products of heading 28.57 which were not the subject 
of proposals by others, the Industry Committee proposed rates of 15 
p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., wee) 


There are virtually no published data available relating to 
the products of heading 28.57. It appears that except for sodium azide 
chemicals classified under this heading are of very minor economic 
importance in Canada, The spokesman for the Industry Committee said 
that the Committee believed that sodium azide was the only chemical of 
commercial significance under heading 28.57 of the B.T.N. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association ex- 
pressed an interest in potassium borohydride. The Association urged 
that chemicals that are not made in Canada and that are not otherwise 
provided for, should be subject to rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., (2) 
M.F.N., when imported for use in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. 
The Association did not indicate why such rates would be appropriate 
specifically for potassium borohydride, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest 
in sodium borohydride, The Association urged that lene be no increase 
in rates of duty for chemicals used by its members, 2 


Both of these chemicals at present are entered under item 
208t of the Customs Tariff, duty-free under the B.P. Tariff and duti-+ 
abletau 15? D.C. yes halts 


SODIUM AZIDE 


It was reported to the Board that, since 1941, sodium azide 
has been produced by only one plant in North America, that of Canadian 
Industries Limited (C.1I.L.) at Beloeil, Quebec. Sodium azide is used 
in Canada and the U.S.A. in the production of lead azide, a chemical 
employed in commercial detonators and, in the U.S.A., for the preven- 
tion of enzymatic brown stain in sugar pine lumber. At the time of 
the public hearing, in March 1961, C.I.L. was the only Canadian pro- 
ducer of lead azide, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 5020 
 esamom Vol O75) De O32) 
(3) Same, Vol. 85, p. 13006 
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At the public hearing in 1961, the spokesman for C.I.L. 
informed the Board that production of sodium azide was less than 
100,000 pounds annually. Based on the average value of exports in 
1961, of $1.60 a pound, the value of production would appear to be 
under $150,000. 


Some 90 per cent of the output was said to be exported to 
the U.S.A. where about one half of the imports was used to produce 
lead azide and the remainder for dip for sugar pine lumber. Go Lieder 
estimated that it supplied about two thirds of the U.5. requirements 
of sodium azide. The spokesman said that the company competed with 
Western Germany in supplying the U.S. market. Up to the time of the 
hearing no sodium azide had been imported into Canada. 


In March 1961, imports of sodium azide into the U.S.A. were 
dutiable at 8,5 cents a pound, or the equivalent of abouts5. DeGes ad 
valorem, 


Tariff Considerations 


If imported, sodium azide would be entered under tariff item 
711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. At the public hear-— 
ing, Canadian Industries Limited proposed that sodium azide should (1) 
continue to be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


There were no other representations related specifically to 
sodium azide, 


In support of its proposal, the spokesman for Cel. said 
that, if the Canadian market for the product expanded, lower rates of 
duty might attract imports from European producers. He also said that 
there were some rumors that production might be started in the U.5S.A.; 
lower rates would then make the Canadian market vulnerable to imports 
from that country. He noted that sodium constituted the most important 
single element of cost in producing sodium azide; imports of sodium 
from the U.S.A. are dutiable under item 208t at 15 p.c., M.F.N. unless 
entered duty-free under end-use item 263d. 


It was estimated that, at the time of the hearing, production 
of sodium azide was less than 100,000 pounds annually of which 90 per 
cent was exported to the U.S.A. Thus the total use in Canada, all 
captive, was less than 10,000 pounds, valued perhaps at about $15,000 
at commercial prices. Unless there were a spectacular increase in 
Canadian use, sales of sodium azide in the U.S.A. would continue to be 
the only substantial outlet for C.I.L. production, A change in the 
Canadian rates of duty on sodium azide would, therefore, be unlikely 
to affect appreciably the current position of the company. Discussions 
at the hearing suggested that large increases in Canadian use of sodium 
azide were unlikely to occur because sugar pine does not grow in large 
quantity in Canada. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, p. 5023 


ca hs 


The spokesman for C.1I.L. estimated that elemental sodium 
constituted about 16 per cent of the total cost of production of 
sodium azide. Sodium is not produced in Canada. It is imported from 
the U.S.A., and is dutiable at 15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 208t, 
C.I.L. cited the duty on sodium as a disadvantage relative to potential 
producers of sodium azide in the U.S.A. However, C.I.L. made no rep- 
resentations to the Board for lower rates of duty on sodium. The 
company is eligible for drawback of duty paid on the sodium which it 
uses in the exported sodium azide, 
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OTHER INORGANIC COMPOUNDS (INCLUDING DISTILLED AND 


CONDUCTIVITY WATER AND WATER OF SIMILAR PURITY); 
AMALGAMS, EXCEPT AMALGAMS OF PRECIOUS METALS - B.T.N. 28.58 


Heading 28.58 of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature provides 
for inorganic compounds that are not classified elsewhere under the 
B.T.N. and for certain specified products such as distilled water and 
some amalgams, However, although many chemicals would be classified 
under this heading, the spokesman for the Industry Committee said, 
"The Committee believes that the only commercially significant product 
of this heading is dealt with in the submission which the Board has 
received for this hearing."(1 


The product to which reference was made was calcium cyanamide, 
the subject of representations by Cyanamid of Canada Limited, 


In the B.T.N., calcium cyanamide which contains, in the dry 
state, not more than 25 per cent by weight of nitrogen, is classified 
with fertilizers under heading 31.02 or 31.05; the calcium cyanamide 
which is classified under heading 28.58 contains more than 25 per cent 
by weight of nitrogen, Cyanamid of Canada Limited is the only known 
producer of calcium cyanamide in North America. A spokesman for the 
company informed the Board that the product which was the subject of 
representations by his company, in March 1961, contained 21 to 22 per 
cent by weight of nitrogen and would never contain as much as Zo per 
cent nitrogen. Thus, this product would be classified under B.T.N. 
headings 31.02 or 31.05 and is dealt with in these sections of the 
report, 


Sodium cyanamide was the subject of an expression of interest 
on the part of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. There are no 
published data available concerning this chemical, The Federation 
listed the product as a constituent of fertilizers and pesticides and 
urged that all products used in the manufacture of fertilizers and 
pesticides should be entered free of duty under all ene there 
is a possibility that the product mentioned by the Federation would 
more accurately be described as calcium cyanamide, 


No representations were made to the Board related specifi- 
cally to other chemicals classified under heading 23%. 58's pe As Enoted 
above, the Industry Committee proposed that all products of heading 
28.58, which were not the subject of proposals by others, should be 
dutiablesat. watesuof 15ap.c., (BeP. andecO: picasa. EN. pineal vem 
worded like heading 28.58 of the B.T.N. 3) The spokesman for the 
Committee did not indicate why these rates would be appropriate 
specifically for products of the heading, 


(etranscripu, Vole is pes DOK0 
(OO) *Sancumvalla Gobepamlcoissmvol, L1Os peloos) 
(3) Same, Vol. 34, p. 5041 
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Table 
ee OC GSU MDE OPGik TPs Sareeudl esis crdidiciaieievGletale eletalive evi elelelevate she Javerer® 
Coe CCM Y nso SUE Oli) Sma iat <cch oct sus clit a alid atabiale levees" sre! so sla’ e's a'e' e's 
er COU ar POLLED MGS TOE Wr eae etal seid tocie f od ae he alt es ele are seme ote eras 
Leos iy posil ph EGe ro Pres. Peas alee ecielecs aves eae ells OE oa es 
De OCS NOUS PCA MM BERRA Tees OS He te cele WY elec he hele 
Gre culionate co haa kimina tom alaimecakes Ti Nra i. 20. We Ree. Bee 
7 Copper, sulphate Of seevedscsceccrcvevesaces okePats. sal elabetets are 
8 Soda, sulphate of, crude, or salt cake ...c-ceeeceseevece 
MAC eS Sie evn oh ob at ony! oe of ot oh shove oiei ond or ote « otabe etetal state! ecole eualel alane: ate 
10 Alum, in bulk, ground or unground, but not calcined ..... 
Nes AVS RIACC EO heh chat tie nyetatct te texe oat ote he's GENO s 6 0" 6 a 60 9 aha o eetele 4 SUT E @ 
Ae aT WHOS © <eernrehei erste ah abel Aah etah ae! ol chaliolat eC aNohelehetot ese chs teve cet ef aestitn died 
Le aebasic. -onronmuc silphate or Tanning © +p.. 2. we veces tele oomts shee 
deo lsat ols Aeron: COPPOLA!) © +.4hstctetaratereretete stelehotatea's Gorete ei eiaterd 
15 Magnesium sulphate or epsom SAltS cere ereccccesevrecvees 
V6) Soda. bisulphate. of, or nitre cake «stu. Meise eee «neue 
17 Zinc, sulphate of ccecceesccerecccrccccrccccccrcccsccvees 
APEC STIUE  GCRLU Se w dove vetetaretetetateveratatarebeteretetotetavese & dictate atativetele «umn ¢ eres 
19 Potash, nitrate, or saltpetre ceeecersseccccesereeeresecs 
OoeeNibrabe: of soda or Cubie nitre An... ine Pat maretal ar ele’ eters ater erate 
PAG SOGGs © LULL! Ot © 4.414.568 tet tata totes Tole tela% lets "sets ts cistals ate stare eialeipleeles 
224 Lead.,.nitrate. of, mob. round 98 i w/e sj. atelevewislele oe ile creole os eee 


23 Nitrate compounds, n.o.p., for the manufacture of 
CXPLOSLVES ser ecwecevescccrersscrrsrcrssrerccssessesens 


2 Soda phosphate, 1.0.P. socceesevscrvccsscnesesissinveanssese 
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Table 
2) Sodium shospnate stti-sodiim (6b Ss 2 Sh ok. oe Ser althem eee 
20 Apia phosphate, “not madicirs Meewet .. cece 2 eae eee eee 
At gos. NOSPRAtSE g(a SOC Ui, sits st amine Aue ate eee ee 
eo Sodium pos phaves., Te OSs os wkalklt «wala os eee ae ae 
29% VPOLSss 1 Um PHOS DRAL Ge '. lars «fila ote arucrulara ets ie ee Denier eee ed 
SO Rae. Cay phos Phatean se WA sac ecescek cen aah ne eee ane 
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52 S68, ,SPeenele Of 06 eae es ce uae ha ne gals ys ee eee itn ae 
33 (\Calciumarsenate (oérsarsenatcuwoiel ime) Sa. Aee we on Sow Selene oe 
3h ¢t5oda.<ash gor) barista boede ee. Sow ee oh ote ec ka Se ees eee 
34 sodium .carbonatey \inclwding dal’ soda ari iy.... Sa. Gare ae 
3G sn00dium isesqubcarhbousteaos. ia. Sarat. cedacwou. loon Ae 
37) Bal ode. . bodiientaet Way. wads ieucbrieds. Sh. Beatin 6 Shee 5 oe 
SerWhiting, gilders’? whiting and Paris white .....;.,.,0.. aaeeedes 
39 wiead . Wie Wel. hisyined aa, ahd. 0 tie Slee ele, a tela ea oe 
AO Lead, WLLe se nourias Ariat ly tea Ses eee foey eta see ore 
dla ead) Whit Gere Sata tec. pek) siuliaiin, Vela Waa taeaae me create «enh ee 
LeiePaxiUny ‘CATISONET Ot stats otyrsi a wGw ats lets aie CUAL ek eee eee 
1 Ss DOC Lum: DLCATGONALG: : <1 ksnc emg. oe eit gery 5 Sees on eee Ore bee coe 
Lis Potash + ba canhonatie: at eogh e606 uses bere, een tree 
i> gerolash.ends pean Achy eub such snk, bonis ebb wee ee See 
LAeipodism, cvensie- 24,460 .cheahainls teat oe mie, 6 eA tae. 
if aCyanide.of, potassiumeand cyanogen! bromide a. .nkss ks 306 
WO ROCA TDPUBST AT COT | ike nis leis cnn a nis eta geue dining ee 
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Borax, and fused borax known as borax glass 

Soda, bichromate Of ...-cescccsescvvecwcesos 
Potash, bichromate of, crude ...-..-+.-.-.--- 
Soda, antimonate of «-.---+-+----- 7 Seer 


Metallic salts and peroxysalts of inorganic 


acids, nh.€-S.- a 2 OD BO .O. B80 CsO COC CB ODEO FO AE PCO EC. 


Radium and compounds ...ccccccccccccccccescs 


Radioactive elements and radioactive isotopes 
n.e.s.; and heavy water 


Se Oe PS 6S OO. G6 8 6 P'O Oe SO 


PMI COMPOUND § Th-O-De 6 fone tee rene ceeds 
Calcium compounds, n.o.p., “except citrate" 

Pte eROIMIS , 11-0. Dee 855. 0 eo thies oe ee wntas 
Sodium compounds , n.O.p. °e 2 9 69 € Dw oad 2 ee @ @ 4 4 ews 


Magnesium salts or compounds, n.o.p-. ....... 


Other inorganic chemicals, n.e.S. .........-. 


Sodium sulphate .. 
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Metallic salts and peroxysalts cf inorganic 
acids, n-.é.s. 


Radioactive materials, n.O.p. eedteanvnaeeeen eee 


Radioactive elements, isotopes and compounds, 
and heavy water 2 '? C2 ©. 8 68 2.8 2.0 6 2 2.6.0 BO FP ae. V a 


Imorpanic chemicals, N-6-5. 1. cedesss eevee 
Apeecwiitm compounds, N.O5P. 62. cts es oct es Hass 
abet COMRNIENI SS nn cicinindinwn we éeimnals the oan wee 
Soda and sodium compounds, n.O.p. .......... 
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Table. 
Imports: Soda, sulphide of Gero (a) 
Tariie tem see Cirend 51. 
Duty as 
De Comou 
Unit Dutisble Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value TBimace Collected Value 
1b. b/1be ‘ i 
(C00) (000) (000) 
Le total 
1953 2,618 ET]. 04 62 lier: 1245 
19544 12,283 103 205 63 78/2 12.5 
1955 3,446 165 005 146 18,209 2.5 
1956 3,897 191 205 165 20,686 lee 
1957 Bees 164 305 133 16,609 1265 
1958 29200 125 AOS LOT 13,336 12,5 
1959 2 sO02 136 005 123 Mae ee, 1256 
1960 2,002 LSS, ALO) 129 16,196 deen 
1961 3,841 218 006 194 PAeaLo APs) 
1962 3,226 Ley, o> 160 20,401 12.7 
1963 2,763 168 006 161 20,145 re 65 
1964 3,562 213 006 210 26,211 2a 


1952 lige oe 38) 004 - = = 
Aly poy 944 40 OL = = = 
122 458 20 0 OL = = = 
1956 518 23 Hes bs fa 7 
1957 710 il 0OL - ~ ~- 
1958 376 18 OS os - = 
L959 284 13 005 - - pa 
1961 326 gs 095 a = = 
1962 287 16 006 ~ ~~ = 
1963 97 6 006 - - = 
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Table iL 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
UeCes OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Va Value Collected Value 
The i $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (O00) 
3, United States 
lige) ook? 62 205 62 Her As 12.5 
Un bey 1,328 62 aly, 62 te lie 1225 
1955 2,998 146 AO TL6 18,209 Leo 
1956 SEN) 168 005 165 20,686 12.5 
Mey 25620 133 005 £35 16,609 12.5 
1958 1,946 105 ee 105 13,161 12.5 
1959 AeA) i233 005 123 155493 i236 
1960 Ae Pia 123 205 121 15e los 12.5 
1961 3,494 19 206 192 24,066 tee) 
1962 2890 159 As) 158 20,124 Nar f 
1963 2,628 160 006 159 19,906 eee 
1964 8,019 210 206 210 26,211 12.5 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as sece 403-54 
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Imports: Sodium hydrosulphite, S.Ce 8341 (8) 


Tariff Item 203a 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
1b. dt &/1b. & 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
L.. tobeal 
1962 4,762 1,090 es a 
1963 Aol 943 ene 2 
1964 5,004 As 093 see =e 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 1, 936 469 «ek. - 
1963 07, 4,30 ced ~ 
1964 1,880 450 ee - 
3. United States 
1962 2509 L88 oe 2 
1963 1,186 260 ers 2 
1964 1,664 380 eG - 
4. Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
1962 507 105 we ~ 
1963 783 LS2 19 - 
1964 TeALO7 208 el9 - 


Table 2 
Duty as 
DeGsou 
Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 
$ 
486 20.0 
363 15.0 
486 20-0 
15,0 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8104; "Chemical Compounds adapted 
for dyeing and tanning n.o.p."; beginning in 1964 renumbered as 


8$.Ce 403-56 
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Table 3 
Trarbds) ace renal utter ec, cneete 
Tariff Items 210 and 851 
Duty as 
PeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Import Valu Value Collected Value 
lbe $ $/1be $ 3 
(000) (000) (000) 
Llotal 
1953 3,690 144 a4 135 16,820 lesd 
1954 6,903 168 002 164 20,514 1265 
1956 6,693 155 202 act 16, 381 deen 
1957 9,609 238 ella 109 13,583 12.5 
1958 9,046 206 Pay. Eg 21,519 1255 
1959 15,993 365 eve 223 28,159 12.6 
1960 IBA eM Ble 202 242 30,386 12eo 
1961 9,294 250 203 24,6 30,803 12.5 
1962 11,000 275 e002 271 34,069 1226 
1963 12,628 276 202 255 32,031 12.5 
1964 12,456 242 c02 228 28, 605 12.5 
United Kingd 
1953 Lol, 9 0OL ~ = = 
1954 86 4 POA = _ = 
1955 116 P. sul == = = 
1956 1,490 24 soe ~ - = 
1957 6,519 129 cO2 ~- = ae 
1958 eridar 34 oe - os bas 
1959 6,016 142 Zo ~ = = 
1960 3,033 70 ge = = Be 
- 1961 155 3 002 - - - 
1962 170 4 002 a a zx 
1963 614 18 s03 - = - 


1964 207 a3 006 


Year Total Imports 
$ 


(000) (000) 


1953 Lge 87 
LDH pe OLhs 117 
19>) Lee: te 
1956 een 86 
oD | 3,080 108 
NS) 07 ga 
ACO, 9,934 220 
1960 Tt aol yaa 
1961 8,159 219 
1962 9,239 Zot 
1963 11,962 200 
1964 12.7 1¢ 228 


4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


LDS 666 Pas 
1954 ih D 
19> 32 a 
1956 A 3 
ale LO 

1958 20 ak 
eas 43 2 
1960 66 3 
1961 98 4 
1962 Pee ibs 
1963 ak 2 
1964, ee, 1. 


De wel um and Luxembourg 


1953 860 22 
TO5M een ihe) 
1955 2,478 38 
1956 2,205 42 
1957-60 = - 

1961 882 24 
1962 (oe a 
1963-64 - ~ 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-58 
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Value 
$/1b. 


Dutiable 
Value 


(000 ) 


3, United States 
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17L 
220 
237 
eG 
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255 
ee 
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Table 3 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Deco 
Dutiable 
Value 
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Table 4 
Imports: Soca, hyposulphite of, sec, £356(2) 
Taeitt ilema.20et, (ll and. 728 

Luby as 

Dele Ou 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiabvle 
Lear Total Imports Value Values: Collected edkals 
lo, a ey er 5 ae 
(000) (000) (000) 
ue deed 
1953 S86 LO 20D 30 as] die 
1954, D1 26 005 2 Geen) Ley 
aly ne (ee 3E Ae 33 1, 96h ee 
1956 986 Le OS 6 (Oe ies 
195 1,064 5h 005 1.& (ARS, LESS 
1958 911 16 505 M2 6,405 Lode 
Ae? (er By 20> SEE By ne 16.3 
1960 ae L& eb is: .. 1,987 15.8 
1961 1.02 2. 705 & Ean (sae ieee 
1962 S165) 22 206 3D Doe y 1536 
1963 6h at 206 2 eek, L6.3 
2, United Kingdom 

Looe sret Z 20h, 2 Zoe Le 
ives 2h3 8 003 5 ThA nS 
1955 377 WD, Jon g Deere 15.0 
1956 Bos Ws 203 10 LaeoD Ake 
1957 430 LU, 403 ts) 1225 Ae) 
1958 36 iy 703 i) Lees UeTO 
Av bw 134 4 203 ii 138 aD 
1960 2 fi Oh 2 eal dE Sel ti 
1961 137. a AO. Z 290 ike y 8 
1962 hd Es oO ay 1é1 Eiowae 


95317—15 
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Table 4 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
WecerOr 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Yeear Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lys he 3/1 c i 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
19> DO9 ee AG PAL koa l W.8 
1954 314, 18 206 18 ea es Lee 
135 LOZ Au 206 ah 3) tee Lge 
1956 633 36 206 36 5,578 15.6 
Loy. 633 LO 206 LO 6,264, 15.6 
1958 L476 30 206 30 1, 602 1526 
LYD9 Sis) Z2 206 25 3,463 eo 
1960 183 i? 206 ne Li ovG 15 <8 
1961 a5 16 206 16 2,369 is 
1962 258 16 Bt? 16 2,698 Bas ait 
1963 eae sy, rao | 9 2,958 abe As: 
L, France 
1953-57 - - - - - - 
1958 Zz Aig 206 1 196 eee 
1959 242 8 203 g 1,490 19.3 
1960 2 E ia = 4 2 
1961 10 i 50G 1 92 Wed 
1962 290 16 Abie. 16 25010 16st 
1963 165 fi Aer 7 1,266 19 ok 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 
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Table 5 

Imports: a, bisulphite of, gs g (a) 
Tariff Items 210 and 851 

Duty as 

Teco. OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year SES 7, i. Collected _Value 
1b. lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Ll. rotal, 

1953 410 18 004 11 15400 12.5 
1954 Dao a5 sD iy T5420 1235 
1955 Vwev2 59 20S ial 1,316 1245 
1956 806 39 FL e}e 10 1,288 1245 
1957 fhe i) af Ae 9 15121 teeo 
1958 1,384 ip 005 14 1,800 12.5 
1959 2,036 99 Su 27 3,305 12.5 
1960 eyes 104 005 36 4,523 12,5 
1961 Bellt Ake) 005 62 7,803 1266 
1962 eee 128 A8)5) 91 11,465 1236 
1963 3,165 148 305 109 135500 eel 
1964 1,569 fe 205 77 9,581 12.5 


1953 162 7 004 - - = 
1954 272 12 004 7 - ms 
HHS beh Ale S| iu) 004 ” = a 
1956 an 14 plete: ~ - a 
1957 257 is, 005 = = a 
1958 877 49 06 ~ - - 
1959 1,074 52 205 = ad = 
1960 943 46 oO ct = - 
1961 847 44 eo = = = 
1962 443 24 005 = = rs 
1963 648 30 005 oa ea = 
1964 14 1 004 cs zs = 


95317—153 
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Table 5 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
De Ce of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total I r Value Value Collected Value 
Los $ lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 248 11 005 11 1,401 12.5 
1954 258 UPd $05 10 1,298 UPAr ys) 
1955 1,005 47 005 9 ny eR 
1956 L474 22 005 g 998 MAS) 
1957 490 22 205 i 912 1265 
1958 397 19 705 10 PP / 2s 
1959 567 30 Altes 13 1,605 eo 
1960 669 35 605 19 2404 1265 
1961 772 39 005 8 4,434 12.5 
1962 1,453 76 Aub’ 70 8,826 1266 
1963 Lead 80 05 81 10,084 12.5 
1964 inpysyas. 68 305 68 8,461 12.5 
1, Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
1953 = = = or = = 
1954 a4 1 004 a 115 ieee 
1955 35 i OL 1 169 een 
1956 57 2 04 2 275 205 
1957 42 il eS al ayes) Tee 
1958 1 4 004 4 523 12.5 
eae, 396 16 004 14 1,780 12.5 
1960 611 23 ey A 17 2714 BAG 
1961 758 ay O04 26 3,369 1266 
1962 624 28 OL al 2,594 ee 
1963 846 35 04 27 3,339 1G 
1964 206 9 004 9 1,120 L260 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered 88 8eCe 403-57 


Imports: Sulphate of alumina or alum cake, sec, 8254 
Tariff Item 212 


Year 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


53 
1954 
hes. 
1956 
ae 
leh 
5g 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1oo 


ibe 
(000) 


28,859 
33,920 
25,794 
30 095 
se aeey? 
TA 7Al 
17,798 

5,011 
4,978 

5 4565 


14,391 
19, 346 
15,405 
14,810 
11,905 
45580 
7,497 
9,372 
2,170 
ibe gens) 
baal: 
2437 


Imports 


(000) 


Zee) 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
$/lbe $ 
(000) 
L. total 
ele 261 
002 Pa AE 
202 258 
sO2 209 
ey 354 
202 147 
Ae 42 
s02 169 
202 116 
002 87 
502 101 
ele TB 


2. United Kingdom 


002 
002 
002 
202 
se 
002 
02 
002 
202 
002 
003 
02 


Duty 


aateee 


26,093 
27 5057 
25,848 
20,884 
beri sie) 
14,747 
116202 
16,925 
11,635 
8,743 
10,115 
7,258 


(a) 


Table 6 


Duty as 


DeCe ol 


Dutiable 
Value 


10.0 
10,0 
10,0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10,0 
10.0 

99 


Table 6 

(Cont td) 

Duty as 

PeCe of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Valu Value Collected Value 
The S/d. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 14,469 261 02 261 26,093 10,0 
1954 14,431 268 002 268 26,800 10.0 
1955 T3508 255 wee 25D 25 95hA2 10,0 
1956 10,847 206 Pe 8 206 20 5645 1020 
1957 15,612 312 002 310 30,987 10,0 
1958 T 200 bag Ue 139 13,905 10,0 
1959 6,860 135 ey 135 13,496 10,0 
1960 8,047 163 oe 163 16,282 10,0 
1961 ore be, Lie 202 112 Lij22s 10,0 
1962 B,o22 81 ele 81 8,086 10,0 
1963 4,039 92 002 D3 SPe Ese 10,0 
1964 2,968 73 202 70 T4002 9.9 
1, Germany, Fed. Rep, of 

1953 = - - = — — 
1954 103 2 ele A ie 10,0 
1955 185 3 sue %: 306 10,0 
1956 ale 4s 2 eve 2 239 10,0 
1957 1,441 24 002 24 29307 10,0 
1958 381 8 202 g 786 10,0 
1959 290 6 202 6 ses: 10,0 
1960 279 5 202 5 475 iKapy* 
1961 217 4 002 4 407 10,0 
1962 220 5 «02 ] sys, ner, 
1963 428 8 ee g 784 10.0 
1964 160 3 02 3 256 99 


(a) Beginning in 1964 remumbered as seco 403-73 


yo Bl 


Table 7 
Imports: Copper, sulphate of, SeCe 32765 (8) 
Tariff Items 208c, 208m and 791 

Duty as 

GeCe OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Vv Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
L. lotal 

1953 3,992 468 Pak 124 12,376 10,0 
1954 Paes 206 10 9 - $72 10,0 
1955 2,266 310 el4 98 9,775 10,0 
1956 2,063 323 aay 72 7,183 10.0 
1957 2,036 263 213 65 6,510 10.0 
1958 25250 238 fall 59 5,907 10,0 
1959 2,617 289 ea df 72 7,241 10,0 
1960 Pape 283 ola 73 lg soe 10.0 
1961 3 113 Aes 62 err bs 10,9 
1962 874 159 Ls 60 6,093 1061 
1963 133 112 mals) Al 4,100 1050 
1964 435 69 016 57 eT HEL 10,0 


2e United Kingdom 


1953 2,057 201 210 = = . 
1954 1,976 180 .09 a 2 a 
1955 1,080 129 212 - - = 
1956 1,299 176 14 ~ - 
1957 ia 126 210 - 2 = 
1958 1,436 121 08 = = = 
1959 «1,746 = 165 .09 z : : 
1960 1,393 145 ale = : x 
1961 162 2h 015 ~ - - 
1962 193 35 18 - - = 
1963 24,7 26 ak ~ - 2: 


1964 i” a Fly, 


ys 


Table 7 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
De Ce hol 
Unit Dutiable A Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Valu Value lected Value 
Ibe $/lb. $ ¢ 
(000) (000) (000) 
U d Stat 
1953 1,934 267 els 124 12,376 10,0 
1954 149 26 18 9 872 10.0 
1955 1,186 181 015 98 9,775 10,0 
1956 760 148 019 72 Uaephaca 10,0 
1957 815 137 el? 65 6,500 10,0 
1958 814 LL] ol4 59 SOUT. 10,0 
1959 672 105 6 59 5,906 10,0 
1960 727 Lay An 63 6,353 10.0 
1961 592 86 a) 62 6,215 10.0 
1962 670 123 old 60 6,093 10.45 
1963 486 86 Ls Al 4,100 10,0 
1964 428 68 016 57 SA i os 10,0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-79 


Imports: Soda, sulphate of, crude, or salt cake, SoCs 8363 
Tariff Item 210d 


Year 


95317—16 


Total Imports 
1s $ 
(000) (000) 
65,604 le 
60,471 483 
59,855 57h 
» 638 559 
56,176 511 
51,625 478 
By ARCA A 511 
49,412 Liz 
64,620 575 
62,694 609 
38,005 386 
61,667 599 
22,652 185 
22.247 174 
22,113 229 
19,487 189 
18, 362 174 
18,299 185 
18,198 200 
20 ,839 224 
19,301 201 
18,150 210 
12,108 130 


17,722 


coo 


Unit gates 
; 1 a $ 


(000) 


meee 


131227 
120,135 
119,711 
121,277 
112,351 
103,250 
108,632 
98,336 
129,238 
125 324 

75 9550 
124,399 


45 304 
43,687 
Ady 225 
38,974 
36,724 
36,599 
36, 397 
41,682 
38, 603 
36,299 
2h, 216 
35 424 


Table 8 


(a) 


Duty as 


Pe Ce of 


Dutiable 
Value 
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Table 8 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Dee On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Tota] Imports Value Value Collected Value 
a $/Lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1954 38,223 309 Ol 309 76,448 24.7 
1955 31 pt42 346 son 346 75 4,86 21.8 
1956 A1,151 370 el 370 82,303 Le ea 
1957 37,812 Clete ed 337 75,027 Zrek 
1958 33,326 294 meni 294 66,651 2207 
1959 =. 36,116 312 OL 312 (EES: 2308 
1960 28,540 247 eG 247 57,088 Aoeu 
1961 45,285 373 «OL 313 90,569 2h 3 
1962 44,544 399 eAL 399 89,025 PPS 
1963 25,863 256 meee 253 51,267 20. 3 
1964 43,020 399 oak 399 86,983 21.8 


(a) Beginning in 1964, remumbered 2S SeC. 403-62 and includes 
former class 8343, "Glauber salts" 


Sy. 


Table 9 

Imports: Glauber salts, SeCe 334,3¢2) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

DeCe OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Yeer Total Imports Valu Value Coll ected Value 
1b. 5) $/1b. é =) 
(000) (C00) (C00) 
Ly lotta 
1953 10,986 Tee Ol 148 2A 9439 Lage 
19508 10,267 145 sol 141 PA Lek 
1955 (Als 131 e02 a 20,066 Loewe 
1956 5930 91 202 91 13,987 16.3 
157. Bet eo aL sGe 50 7,094 1563 
1958 Agha) 29 eur 39 5 aa Led 
O59 eole 40 gO 40 6,183 15.6 
1960 25302 38 602 38 5 888 1526 
194AL 1,798 29 002 28 4,254 LoeL 
1942 85 3 23 003 Pe 35297 tases, 
1963 991 28 As Pag APD LY Lee 
2, United Kingdom 

1953 2 * OL =~ es 
1954 - - - - 2 - 
1955 = = = = om 
1956 2 * 206 ~ - ~- 
1957 5 bis 07 * 23 L552 
1958 4 * 206 . day LEST ys 
1959 1 * oe - ~ - 
1960 6 vi 009 - = - 
1961 g 1 209 = - - 
1962 fi 1 209 os 26 4.8 
1963 g ak 209 ~ - - 


95317—163 
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Table 9 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Decs Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Totel Imports Valu Value Collected Value 
hey $ S/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1954 74063 113 “4 8 113 17,097 Mea 
1955 6,209 112 S02 112 17,076 15.3 
1956 3,638 69 002 69 10,583 1504 
19057 15985 37 202 a7 5 626 15.4 
1958 899 9 ~02 19 23992 is35 
1959 805 22 003 22 35577 1680 
1960 555 16 203 16 2,676 16, 3 
1961 24,7 g 003 g Sere 152 
1962 588 14 003 ils 25643 Loch 
1963 336 16 005 16 2,483 15.3 
Germany, Fed, Rep, of 
5s 1c71 hy, real 17 2,481 Lbe0 
1954 3,161 31 Ol 28 4,140 15.0 
1955 ALB te, 20 aan 20 Para iat 15.0 
1956 1,896 Aas el 23 3,404 15.0 
1957 1,032 14 Bud 14 2,034 Land) 
1958 aye 19 601 19 2,886 1530 
1959 geo hyd rey 144 2,606 15.0 
1960 yeaa al eo) 21 3,eL2 15.0 
1961 pb sy Ae: Pal Ol 21 3,080 15.0 
1962 258 5 gue 5 718 15.0 
1963 64,7 11 202 ath 1,694 15.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in sec. 403-62 
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Table LO 


Imports: Alum, in ye ground or unground, but not calcined, 
See Be Cee On DLS 


Tariit item 212 


Duty as 
Deter 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ile ‘p $/1b. ap p 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le lopad 
Ie iby Arle 50 70y 36 3,641 1026 
AG. L746 64 Oya Lea ew 10.0 
dpe. 2,066 76 204 Maes 45230 10.0 
1956 io16 Tit O04 48 45839 sho ee) 
Le Poh OL | 78 OL 29 A323) 10.0 
1958 Woh 68 04: BL 3,148 Lowe 
ieee) PaO Pas: 72 204, 30 3,076 LOe 
1960 2,087 70 +03 Bo 35313 10.3 
1961 15907 64 03 Pa ey Llh 10.3 
1962 doe Be 04 20 23027 LO 
1963 2,703 60 03 28 23703 10.7, 
2- United Kingdom 
1953 Lal 13 203 - — = 
Ae sf. 788 Ze 03 - = an 
1955 Tes 33 03 - ~ = 
1956 E48 28 03 _ = = 
157 1,499 48 03 - = < 
1958 1,208 37 ey - fs aS 
eB, 1,240 Al «03 ~ o - 
1960 1,139 36 03 - = = 
1961 1,306 L2 03 Ab 146 L030 
1962 1,010 BYE Aes: oe - 


1963 960 oe: 03 


L7a2 
1954 
15D 
1956 
Lt 
1958 
1957 
1960 
Gr 
1962 
1963 


ay ie) 
1954 
102 
1956 
Bey 
1958 
1939 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


Unit Dutiable 
Total Imports Value Value 
1b, Sib, 4 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3. United States 

550 26 505 26 
$18 ae 005 39 
950 Ae Ve Ae 
926 44 05 We 
611 28 05 28 
625 28 OL, 28 
542 pub, aye oy 
645 26 OVA 26 
aud. 11 104 val 
326 15 205 A 
539 17 03 ty; 

4. Germany, Fed, Rep. of 

439 He -02 at 
We 2 02 3 

54 ni 02 1 

Lk. aD 507 al 

88 5: ~03 3 
208 6 03 6 
220 6 03 5 
238 g .03 4 
226 6 03 6 
284 8 203 8 
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Duty 
Collected 


d 


TabLe LO 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
ertee, 1318 
Dutiable 
Value 


e 
OO 


eo e® ® 
Oreo OO O'F i 


ee 
DANA OOO 110 O 
& 


ae” 


Table 11 
Imports: Blane fixe, s.c. 81842) 
Tariff Item 240 

Duty as 
DeCes OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year  _ Total Imports aa Value Collected _Value _ 
Os w w/ Lb. 4 ? 
(000) (000) (000) 
Latouat 
1953 523 fhe OL 18 Le roe LOS0 
Ton 624 34 v5 QR Aye od) 10.0 
Be aS i, oe © 05 OU D 9033 10.0 
1956 897 43 005 4 3,444 LOS0 
Ae ae 743 AR .06 34 By JOD 10.0 
1958 S96 49 205 41 Ay LS: LOGO 
1959) 2,028 79 04, 72 71d, 10.0 
1960 2,410 13 Ali's 91 9143 1.0 
1961 Asn06 1o1 eA 3 arent: L050 
1962 Pape Nes 126 005 109 10,925 1050 
1963 -£,;003 108 005 103 LO ,e 1050 
2. United Kingdom 
1983 dd. ae e200 - = a 
1954 Tee ie 009 - = 2 
HE) 48 . 009 ~ Ss - 
1956 ie , ea, %* abe re, 
Looy 29 3) AEWA, ~ o pe 
1955 So 8 pee - = = 
swe) 34 7 «20 - = Aa 
1960 eee a3 ss) 1 66 10,0 
1961 aL 8 026 ~ = 
1962 76 16 See - Ss the 
1963 Al 6 mes - on = 
3. United States 

Bree: 65 4 ~06 4 376 10,0 
1954 24,5 13 «05 ae Lead LOG 
1955 417 a0 ~06 25 Ry D4k 10.0 
1956 arg 18 ao 18 ser) L020 
ai hey | 202 18 209 18 Lecep LOS 
1958 raae mL 209 fia R094 1060 
ih oy) see 51 OL OL: 5,108 a6 
1960 ey 67 O04 67 6,675 10.0 
1961 15574 66 OL 66 6,560 O.0 
1962 oll 81 a5 él 8,096 LOSO 


1963 Dore 80 05 80 75973 10.0 


db is) 
ded ou 
1955 
1956 
Looe 
LODE 
Dy 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Oo? 
1954 
1792 
195% 
LID 
1958 
yo? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


a ei | 
L560 
Liss, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


total Imports 


ib. 


(000) 


WAL 
ip) 


3 
(000 ) 


240 


Unit 


Value 
@/ Lb. 


Dutiable 


Value Collected 


(000) 


4. Belgium and Luxembour 


PP RPOrRPODEUDW 


03 
O04 


MPIlRPWrPNHnNF UNL 


5. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


Wm *PMO DE I 


03 
«O04 
203 
03 
03 
03 
003 
OL 
O04 
205 
007 


x 
1 


6, Netherlands 


203 
203 
°O4 
004 
OL 
OL 


WWW * MDE 1 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


(b) In 1959 wording changed to "Blane fixe and satin white" 


Duty 


148 
170 
1850 

aL 
940 
469 


Table: Ie 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
a ore Tone 
Dutiable 


Value 
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Table 12 
Imports: Satin white, SoC. 8191 (2) 
Tariff Item 240 

Duty as 

De Camu 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. > &/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le eOUaL 
1953 217 Fé, 02 4 362 10.0 
1954 591 10 202 10 On 10.0 
EOS S61 iy U2 14 Loo 10.0 
1956 1,060 19 Oe 19 1,952 10.0 
1957 15050 19 202 19 Voor 10.0 
1958 S61 19 OK 19 1,928 L030 
2, United States 

Le Ee 217 4 sUe 4 362 1050 
1954 5901 10 <02 10 Hh ey a: 10.0 
LBS) 861 14 aOe Ly 1,399 1050 
1956 1,060 19 Ae 19 1,352 1020 
1957 1,050 19 Ale Pe 19 Les7e 10.0 
1958 861 19 Oe 19 1,928 10.0 


(a) Beginning in 1959 included in s.c. 8184 


242 


Table 13 
Imports: Basic chromic sulphate for tanning, S.C. 3105 2) 
Tariff Item 203a 

Duty as 
De Coro, 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year  __Total Imports Value _Value ~—«- Collected _Value _ 
1b. $ $/1b. b ~ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. vote 
BS be BS. Ase09 200 209 - oe a, 
L5ze 1,959 ny ae O09 - oa & 
£359 3,035 267 O09 ~ ~ oe 
1956 3,282 317 oO - = 
195% Sykes: 302 Peis) = os sae 
1958 3,269 325 a) = “< ~ 
1959 4,095 416 Ap iG; 8 1,074 VAP st 
1960 Bee ae Sans «LO - = - 
1961 45537 483 Ail 4 530 1520 
1962 4,910 ee) ad Bl 6 LLL 20.0 
1963 Ay he 541 eh 17 2,024 LasC 
1964 4,018 423 aint 2 242 1520 
2. United Kingdom 

1992 356 a Pie f, - = om 
1954. 376 28 sO7 = = 
to 601 45 «O07 ~ = Ms 
1956 507 43 09 - os ie 
LIS 7 607 50 08 ~ = = 
155 430 36 08 -_ oe ee 
1997 195 18 209 ~ a = 
1960 81 10 ee - = a 
1961 eo A eo - pe = 
1962 174 Pes siZ - = es 
1963 119 13 ed - es oo 


1964 aot ei «10 


1953 
1954 
55 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-80 


Unit Dutiable 

Total Imports Value Value 

mae 2 >/1b. 4 

(000) (000) (000) 

3. United States 

AU ey fs 153 209 = 
1,507 1D, 09 ~ 
pays) & 210 O09 = 
2,663 264 210 = 
ERS ie i: 238 athe os 
oy ioe 204, 0 “= 
3,900 398 LO 8 
3,046 cual A & 
4298 458 oul 4, 
4,616 520 PA 6 
Ley ce 492 aa! 17 
ory tie, 391 pagal 2 


2h3 


Table 13 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 

DeCe Of 

Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 


Wa Pa Rint See Pama: Wiel Sey 


~] 
~ 
ke 
tle telat 


ihe nt 
530 0 
1,9 20.0 
2,624 15.0 
RLa2 15.0 


24h 


Table us 
Imports: Sulphate of iron (copper eh ey (a) 
Tariff Item 208n 

Duty as 

DeCe (OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ibe ~ 9/1b. ) 2 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 

1953 AS 30 U2 28 2,008 1030 
1954 1,488 26 Oz 25 o4004 1060 
5 b/SC oo 02 26 PIS SS LOO 
1956 1,705 30 202 26 2,648 10.0 
LOS he Bly) 30 pf P 25 2453 10.0 
1958 1,962 ae Or Fab Ay ina LOG 
Be Sr 3,328 47 O01 36 3,605 LOSE 
1960 3,184 42 FOE 38 Bs0(c LOS 
1961 AeIoo 38 0) 35 3,603 10.28 
1962 35384 ie sO 36 3,742 LOSS 
1963 3,720 45 Ol 43 15033 AS: 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 64, 5 OZ = = = 
1954 40 ub Ol a = es 
i ley 235 $) Ol ~ os - 
1956 175 2 {ors z + =. 
1957 239 ra 02 ne a 
1958 284, yh 01 - a E 
1959 831 Te 01 — = 
1960 190 3 ‘cr _ a s 
1961 me 3 .02 = = - 
1962 45 1 03 = a - 


1963 = 


Year 


Nee 
Dey 
1 be, 
1956 
151 
1950 
Le, 
1960 
ARS ant 
Wee 
1963 


1953-1959 
1960 


1961 
ieee 
D3 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


Unit Dutiable 
Total Imports Value Value 
ioe . $/1b. op 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1,569 eal Oe PA 
1,408 aA 52 aL, 
1,545 26 O02 26 
his S10. Af ae 26 
1,680 ell ey oO 
ney ss) a7 AGys Zz 
eels | 34 <2 34 
2,068 34 02 ee 
1yo42 29 sce 29 
Loge 26 202 aL, 
eye 36 02 34, 
Japan 

440 3 Ont e) 
023 6 Ail 6 
1,668 1 OL 12 
06 9 Lome *) 


2h 


Duty 


Collected 


4? 


Table 14 

(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
i. Cane 
Dutiable 
Value 
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Imports: Magnesium sulphate or Epsom salts, s.c. 3376 (a) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Year 


Loo 
1954 
19? 
1956 
Ps 
1958 
Py, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1922 
1994 
19> 
1956 
Ly 
1958 
a7 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


ay ee, 
1954 
ee, 
1956 
19o7 
1958 
Lea 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Total Imports 


ip; 
(000 ) 


(000 ) 


WHUFWEWNHWEE 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 
lb 

(000) 

1. Total. 
eo. 75 
veut 65 
iol 65 
fol 66 
Ol 68 
01 68 
Psat 66 
Aout 57 
701. 62 
yon 73 
FOL 83 


2. United Kingdom 


3. United States 


shoe 
ge 
202 
02 
4072 
«02 
ey. 
202 
202 
2UA 
202 


Duty 


Collected 


Table 15 


Duty as 
De Ce OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


Year 


L732 
1954 
199? 
1956 
Bex 
1958 
Lo? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


3,320 
eu ou 
2,758 
3,210 
3,047 
2,805 
3,594 
3, 4.66 
3,698 
1186 
Dstze 


(000 
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Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
Valse 
) (000) 
4h. vermany, Fed selep, of 
Sto! Se 
eng 27 
SOL 25 
ea Gal 28 
Owl 27 
wk ai 
so Gah 
ACNE 30 
Rea 3h 
FO. LO 
ALON: 5k 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in sec. 4O4H99 


Duty 
Collected 


i ee 
1, 083 
3,819 
1,215 
1,030 
3,990 
4.519 
4,498 
5,018 
5,894 
7, 89k 


Table 15 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 

Decree or 

Dutiable 
Value 


ier} 6, 
15.0 
15.0 
eu 
Lee 
a 
14.8 
15.0 
14.7 
Liga’ 
SP) 
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Table 16 
Imports: Soda, bisulphate of, or nitre cake, S.C. 334,8(2) 
Tariff Item 208&b 
Duty as 
Deceuou 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lee $ $/1b, $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1953 ashe! 61 «03 59 Lk 20,0 
1954 25395 65 003 65 2 Oe 20,0 
1955 fay the P 58 ABs 58 11,510 2020 
1956 Me ePas 66 202 66 13 pepo 20,0 
1957 3,656 &h 202 83 16,631 20.0 
1958 1,286 87 Pes 87 Ly Hoe 20.0 
1959 1,558 92 On 92 18,129 19.8 
1960 BPS 86 suc 86 17,107 19.8 
1961 4, 698 100 le 100 19,903 19.8 
1962 peels. 128 ue 126 25,121 20,0 
1963 5, 845 42 202 142 28, 358 20,0 
1964, 6,945 163 02 163 32, 609 20,0 
2, United States 
1953 ok ay 203 og Giles arah 20,0 
1954 Zaye iS: 65 03 65 13.047 20,0 
1D Aare 58 AeY 58 pes NS 20,0 
1956 eee? 66 02 66 i sald 20,0 
1957 3,636 83 202 83 16,631 20.0 
1958 4,286 87 02 87 LT, hoe 2050 
1959 4,547 92 sue 92 18,129 19,8 
1960 4,253 86 jee 86 eed 19.8 
1961 4,698 100 02 100 Uy ees 19.8 
1962 5,550 128 sUe 128 Zaye 19.7 
1963 5, 84,5 142 02 12 28, 358 20.0 
196k, 6,945 163 202 163 32, 609 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c, 403-65 
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Imports: Zinc, sulphate of, s.c. 82 (a) 


Tariff Item 208s 


Year 


1953 
1954 
19> 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


PS, 
1954 
Lee 
1956 
1957 
1958 
7 
1960 
1961 
1962 
Ie 
1964 


Total Imports 


ee 
(000 ) 


2,530 
2,814 
2,829 
2,378 
3,063 
Lois 
2,041 
it il 
1,808 
3,003 
Sy siee 
23020 


1,451 
1,791 
1,286 
1,459 
2,136 
1,003 
1,206 

890 
1,232 
1,608 
2,239 
ee. 


(000) 


Una Dutiable 
Value Value 
(000) 
1. Lota 
06 50 
~ Ok ays 
#Q9 6h, 
mew P| 
AGE, Be 
Ow) 30 
.O4 26 
sO Sih 
~O4 ice 
alee 43 
705 5 
.06 Me 


oe Unved shained com 


Duty 


Collected 


LOWOGs 
7,605 
1603 
5 300 
6,308 
pre ilk 
Pig luee 
6,264 
bigeye 
65559 
9, 641 
4, O24, 


Ta bites 1: / 


Duty as 
Dec. OU 
Dutiable 


Value 


20.0 
AO AS. 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
2000 
20.0 
Lie? 
P28 AG) 
et 
tee) 
ines) 


Year 


1993 
1954 
uh a 
1256 
Lot, 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 


LS 
1954 
L7DD 
1956 
tay 
1958 
HP es 
1960 
96k 
1962 
1963 
1964 


VES 
1954, 
720 
1956 
iy ey 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Table 17 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DeCenOl 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb, ‘p 9/ 1b. ® > 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1,079 76 s07 50 10,005 20,0 
oak 39 by: 25 5,042 20.0 
910 58 206 50 9 990 20,0 
385 26 oly 9 1, 856 20,0 
415 38 209 Res 000 20,0 
291 23 20S f 1,890 2UEG 
193 df 209 10 1930 2060 
183 16 209 J 1,200 1956 
152 ais 009 5 1,082 20,0 
302 28 209 9 oe 20,0 
788 63 208 43 8,195 18.9 
456 LO 209 17 opt 19 
4, Belgium & Luxembourg 
Cee, 10 o3 1O 2,015 20,0 
517 19 203 Uy 2,750 20.0 
243 , 0 OL 8 a Be? 20.0 
Lil. 10 206 7 1,450 2050 
363 WA 2 OL 14 7A ce ZUEG 
495 22 pare 12 2, 136 20;0 
64.2 2h OL 2k 4,729 20;0 
369 18 Aes ae 2,459 205 
201 ug 206 ie 2,260 19.8 
28h 16 206 f) 1,446 20,0 
209 av 207 5 813 17.4 
oe Germany, Fed, Rep, of 
hh Z 206 Ps 488 20.0 
86 a 206 ay 123 19.9 
292 Wy 205 9 1, 885 20.0 
341 13 Oh i2 Ay (0 20,0 
Zee 4 a5 g 0s 20.0 
6h, 5: 205 3 507 20.0 
45 s) ey ar 235 20.0 
53 S| 205 faa a — 
892 a1 OL, 23 4 529 20.0 
5G: 4 oO a ~ - 
ESS. 9 Aay) “ ~ ~ 


Zoo 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as SoCo 403-71 


Pas Me 


Table 18 
Imports: Bismuth salts, s.c. g291(a) 
Tariff Item 208 and 711 
Duty as 
Des 0. 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. p S/1b. $ 3 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, total 
1953 we 19 as 19 2,916 15.4 
1954 ~ oan ets 30 4, 618 eo 
usby Be 22 Py 18 2,198 1D a 
1956 oi eo ae oN 3 Any AES 
ity a oD Me ED 3, 822 bee 
1958 ee 21 a a. 3168 15 oe 
1959 10 26 Zed 26 1,005 isis 
1960 10 26 2608 26 Lyle 15. J6 
1961 ly 1,0 Land me) 63h) Bie 
1962 a3: 29 2.63 29 yale A ES 
1963 i LY Zeid. 19 3,015 1 at 
2. United Kingdom 
(less) es L7 a Li 2,569 a Foe © 
1954 me 18 ote Ly ey oue Bey 8) 
495) =: aay: 2 an 2,007 15,0 
1956 es 18 re 18 2,667 1530 
1957 is 22 : 22 3,342 15.0 
1958 7. 18 bes 18 2,078 1553 
1959 ake) 2h 2650 2h 3,565 15.0 
1960 8 19 PoP GT: 19 2, 866 15 {8 
1961 HG) oe, 205k 33 4, 898 15.0 
1962 ind 28 2356 28 1,956 Lier 
1963 6 16 2 602 16 eho 1520 
3, United States 
aby) 2 2 34,7 Loa 
1954 3 a3 2,069 1546 
1955 ne > 5 ThL 1653 
1956 oe 3 s pees Led 
1957 fe 2 2 1,80 20,0 
1958 oe 2 ye 3 187 Lie 
a9 ak vs aoe 2 LLO 18,8 
1960 2 7 3,60 7 1,246 162 
1961 2 fi 4.65 fe 1,443 20.0 
1962 % 1 he31 ab 256 18.6 
1963 iL 3 507 3 558 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s,c. 404-99 


Zon 


. Table 19 
Imports: Potash, nitrate, or saltpetre, s,c, 8331 (a) 
Tariff Item 209 
Duty as 
Decenol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Alls) $ €71b,. $ § 
(000) (000) (000) 
ee LOLA 
0953 1,208 72 206 ~ - - 
1954 989 59 206 - - = 
1955 1,240 81 SOT - e 
1956 Loe 61 06 = = = 
1957 1,046 57 205 - & - 
1958 EDO &2 206 = - on 
1959 1,483 104, AGH one = a 
1960 Tipe hens 108 Ay % 78 1939 
1961 Tuya | 146 08 al 183 15,0 
1962 1, 825 139 208 ~ = = 
1963 n, (02 135 208 = _ ~ 
1964, 1 768 1esis' 08 ak oF a 
2, United States 
9S 263 19 eUl - s - 
1954, 203 15 20S = - ~ 
2700 25 18 208 ~ ~ ~ 
1956 134 9 206 = - - 
ao 67 6 209 ~- = = 
1958 5h 3) 206 - - - 
1959 60 =) 08 we = 2 
1960 85 i Ae}s) * 78 19.9 
1961 Uh ay 208 1 183 LSe0 
1962 uh * APY) ae a ex 
1963 Ie 7 206 =- - - 
196, 309 16 Ales: - - - 


. Germa Fed, Rep. of 


L723 796 13 005 “ = ut 
1954 720 40 06 = > - 
952 778 Ah, 206 = - - 
Ue 859 Ah 705 = - - 
1958 1, 102 68 06 s x e 
1959 1, 334 95 007 = = - 
1960 1, 368 99 .07 ‘ x : 
1961 1,597 128 .08 z 2 vs 
1962 i2g1m 1409 ,08 x E a 
1963 1,198 105 .09 = . x 
1964 yeh 5 a. 5003 .08 z z ‘ 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as 8.c, 403-88 


9) 


Table 20 
Tariff Item 210e 
Duty as 
DeCe On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ilfey. $ ?/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
de Ota. 
ye 40,104 1,043 03 on a = 
eA Sey. fey wUR - ~ ~ 
oo 42,853 928 02 - a, = 
1956 555059 ieeoe sue - - - 
eg . 51,196 15055 AO = ~ ~ 
1958 15,406 1 Oi ~O2 “ - 
1959 43 5368 880 .02 2 235 125 
1960 36,566 S10 AO 2 24,0 aes) 
1961 SP Tals: 826 -03 % 27 2e0 
1962 34,036 921 03 ® 58 Laer 
1963 33,498 893 603 Ps 235 265 
1964 40,419 1,080 03 oe = “ 
ge United States 
ibe ys Shih 1,055 203 - = i 
oe 34,187 740 Oe ~ = , 
7D ey 0L6 906 07 - ~ = 
1956 545220 leo sO ~ “ = 
ihe sv SU sale 1,059 A = = a 
1958 43896 968 O02 - a Fe 
1959 40,447 Sly se RQ 235 iS) 
1960 349361 woo «02 y) 24,0 2d 
1961 21,264 544 03 = - = 
1962 Dh SoH 659 -03 - - = 
1963 17, Ged, 503 303 - - - 


— 1964 23,193 633 03 
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Table 20 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
ecomoe 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. oe p/1b. : | 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, Unite 
ib) Tae 26 «03 ~ & ne 
1954 ee 53 Oy. = = a 
1955 645 17 203 . = # 
1956 760 20 203 = - = 
1957 761 20 03 a a ik 
1958 1,491 40 .03 ‘ a z 
a ey) 2,898 63 ay: in au a 
1960 23200 5k, ee s * ¥ 
1961, 115323 278 202 ss = 2 
a ig ond 207 203 - — = 
1963 14,354 386 203 a rs . 
1964 17,163 mn "03 5 re ie 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 416-33 


ao5 


Table 21 
Imports: Soda, nitrite Ol, Sst, 835762) 
teri item 21 Ovand S51 

Duty as 

Te Oren 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
hey Aen $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Pe COus. 
1923 961 i) OL , 345 2a 
alts Key L,1As 48 may 7 991. Bi 
1955 se Ny 63 OTE: 2h 3,201. 1454 
1956 sey) eh ail » Of D 763 13.9 
Loe, 1,162 Dis sk IZ Rg IZ 
1958 1,483 60 ~O4 PAE "2 O62 12.9 
DAS eS 1,628 pie Ou 43 5,386 1225 
1960 Oe) 68 PAO Fs 42 ore Oi) IZ 
1961 A lie 89 Ob 64 8,062 IN 
1962 cae Gi. eH {Al epee (3 1235 
1963 Ep AB 88 ~Oe oul Smee 12,5 
2. United Kingdom 
Ni ise) 868 35 SON = = o 
IO D4 916 36 OL ~ - _ 
RUSE SBS) iu, 38 8) = - has 
1956 1,149 45 ALO - = e; 
ishew 4 930 LO sO - = ms 
aD Joye: 960 oi, are7F ~ = - 
57 693 28 mL G) i a = Fa 
1960 626 2s eye = = me 
1961 601 25 eke = = = 
1962 601 26 OL ~ = ee 
1963 849 37 20) ~ - = 
3. United States 

fhe 83 si «5 2 PAS A, ie 
1954, 108 7 ay 5 676 Lee 
1955 dae 10 oy, LO 1,236 Lee; 
1956 9 ul Balle ik 126 leek 
L951 38 4 ole 4 516 Les 
1958 102 ¢ 507 6 800 Lean 
ey, paral 22 me 22 2312 Deane 
1960 135 diz O09 Le L,3oy 1235 
1961 nig 39, aye 09 IZ Bee ol 1230 
1962 99 Nt ete ake eS 1236 


1963 2S, B 14 : ey El Lise 


256 


Tablew2l 

(Cont td) 

Duty as 

Deion Ou 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 

lb. Albeo $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
),, Germany, Fed. Rep. of 

ype. das “ yO} * 16 Age 
Du: oo 6 ~O4 ut 140 U2eD 
DDD pot ie PAG) IZ 1635 1s 
1956 90 ) OL : 425 L253 
sek 194, ‘f 204 fc 921 Las 
1958 Haw Ass OL Ane 1,862 12s) 
1959 6h), 21 —o 21 2,054 12% 
1960 754 28 OL 28 Sel: La 
1961 Layee hs 52 OL DA 6, 5ou i2sG 
1962 967 38 ASV 38 Ned ea 128 
1963 HE ou -O4 B1e 3, 1o? 1235 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


aM 


Table 22 
Imports: Lead, nitrate of, not ground, s,c, g29),(2) 
Tariff Item 488 
Duty as 
eprery ene 
Unie Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
iley. $/ 1b, 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
a953 150 22 aS 8 &38 10,0 
A byp 238 Ze) my) 9 oS OSC 
>) 314 Lg Ali) 9 881 10,0 
1956 282 16 216 9 913 10.0 
veal 235 36 015 2 852 10,0 
1958 209 Pad Aas) 7 726 10,0 
ADS To Ie 256 35. Aus g &38 10.0 
1960 165 25 mudy 10 986 10,0 
1961 208 Pas | pl ig 4 673 10,0 
1962 185 22 ale 3 285 10.0 
1963 138 25 pont - = 10,0 
2, United Kingdom 
1953 108 ly oi3 = - ~ 
1954 186 25 oly = - - 
195 26h, 39 aD = - - 
1956 228 36 16 = a ee 
51 197 a ag We - - ~ 
1958 175 20 a BE _ = ~ 
LES) 216 2h, Bed - _ = 
1960 119 13 sik ~ - os 
1961 177 20 Aaa - ~ = 
1962 173 19 ‘eae. ~ ~- = 
1963 138 LS rel il - = = 
1053 42 g 220 8 838 10,0 
ile byn 52 ) ails 9 915 10.0 
oD 50 e Asis) 9 S81 1O;0 
1956 54 1O es 9 913 10,0 
oY. 38 9 as 7 852 10,0 
L956 BS 7 pe Ft 726 10.0 
1b L0 8 ee 8 838 10,0 
1960 16 10 Bek 10 986 ihe) 
1961 ok i eee ff 673 10.0 
1962 11 3 APRS) 4 285 10,0 
1963 a - - - 2 _ 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


95317—17 
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Table 23 


Imports: Nitrate a ok ea n.o.p., for the manufacture of explo- 
sives, S.C, ole ) 


Tariff Item 66ha 


Unit 

Year Total Imports Value 

her @ S710. 

(000) (000) 

1, Total 

953 798 83 Pais) 
1954 695 78 agit 
ive 839 o5 me 
1956 LO shes An oa 8 
1957 L092 LL 210 
1958 523 62 va 
1959 717 82 anil 
1960 613 68 se 
1961 567 70 Le 
1962 4,03 50 elZ 
1963 1,36 59 ite 

2, United Kingdom 
a953 67 6 209 
1954 3h 4 mi 
LoD 70 8 ell 
1956 (6: 9 Ce 
1957 8, 9 GS 
1958 22 3 mike 
1959 78 8 et 
1960 78 7 209 
1961 10 ° aA 
1962 52 4 208 
1963 52 i aoe 

3, United States 
a4 {ERs 77 Bes 
1954 613 67 elu 
1955 769 87 bt 
1956 1,041 118 Pa 
1957 768 89 ray 
1958 501 Dy AW. 
ANS er) 639 7h vie 
1960 535 61 ral 
1961 526 66 pa be 
1962 B51 16 Pag’ 
1963 385 ae Adbs) 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


ae 


Table 24 
Imports: Soda phosphate, EUS a0 stemmengiins 935962) 
Tariff Items 208t, 711 and 729 

Duty as 

Reon 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
luo b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ier ivel ceil 
LDS vie tcie) 762 Ewe: 7h6 13 ,e2e ibety 
Iok 5 386 500 09 467 83,144 ines) 
1955 3,245 351 ul 32h 58, 77h its ysti 
1956, 4,729 193 .10 177 88,752 18.6 
199 / 6,478 61.6 Pak O) 623 118, 38. 19.0 
1958 5 Lb 64,7 5 638 220,572 18.9 
1957 6,840 82h si 815 1505 364, La 
1960 15310 885 se 693 nies] opankie'h 18.3 
1961 13020 12065 oly 1,029 185,844 eee 
1962 Diese LOW pe ate LUG he WA 258,906 19.2 
1963 lg ee, 1eU32 ole 996 LSh S20 L625 
2. United Kingdom 
ADS lew. 47 Me 633 - - - 
195k 68 16 sek - - - 
1955 22 14h 562 - s = 
1956 ome 6 eb7 = * s 
LOD 4 AS 10 66 a = = 
1958 13 44 coe oe a = 
L959, LD ii ol o - ~ 
1960 12 8 ~65 - ~ = 
1961 dsl, 9 79 - ~ ~ 
1962 10 6 Pa ie _ ~ - 
1963 13 9 68 = = ae 
3. United States 

1953 9,341 Tl .08 hd 137,384 18.5 
1954 5,315 1,83 09 1,66 83,031 17.8 
LoDo yee 336 .10 323 58 , 563 mB pal 
1956 Ae (13 486 Pans 477 88,598 18e6 
De 6,461 636 #0 622 WS 7330 19.0 
1958 eaelcy. 638 ra 636 120,276 ese ES, 
1959 6,770 805 phe 803 148,043 18.4 
1960 7,149 857 zie 833 152,991 iri 
1961 7,766 LOT Pals 1,020 184,043 pic vall 
1962 bee i Leos whe ance nae Leg ihe 
1963 (gate Oo, pales 980 180,999 ee 


(a) Beginning in 1958 includes former s.c. 8367; beginning in 1964 
included in s.c. 403-99 


95317—173 
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Imports: Sodium phosphate, tri-sodium, s.c, 3368 (2) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Year 


1952 
Eo By A 
LESS 
1956 
teil) 
1958 
eho 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 403-95 


Total Imports 


Ailey 
(000 ) 


3 
(090) 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

&/1b $ 

(000 ) 

Ll. Total 
005 42 
505 Oey 
AA GIs) 37 
ele 42 
205 38 
06 13 
206 184 
307 127 
nO? 2 
~09 37 


2. United States 


005 
005 
005 
005 
-05 
a6 
007 
097 
07 
008 
208 
09 


Duty 


Collected 
$ 


8, 306 
Laho 
goo 
8,324 
7,657 
Paik gagte, 
33,040 
2820), 
Pal fol 
24,821 
24, 348 
21,905 


8, 306 
{Palsy 
8, 324 
7,657 
20,924 
30,788 
25; 56 
ACP 10) 
PASO NE 
24,348 
Pails Ob 


Tabptes2> 


Duty as 


jee, Coke 
Dutiable 


Value 


Lee 
19. 9 
19.5 
a 
19.9 
UR pst 
18.4 
io 
Ug ial 
igo 
16.6 
bed 


BE, 
20.0 
LSD 
19.9 
en 
19.0 
1Sse 
Bea 
16.8 
17.0 
16.6 
15.9 
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Table 26 
Imports: Acid phosphate, not medicinal, s.c, 3371 (2) 
Tarvit =ltem 218 
Duty as 
Deer won 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. § $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
lLeeloval 
ESS AR. 211 08 202 DOFAIE 2560 
Loos: Elegpdiats' 207 O09 180 4,965 23.0 
Sew) yelers 205 O09 190 47,606 2a 
1956 Paes Uy Le 09 ie D7, ou PIB 9, 
Oe | Ny gers al ily) oe 173 Loase3 2030 
19s ive Mie) AO, Lis Bisyoce. 27.0 
Ab YS UST Al 164 aie) 164 10,956 Zoe 
1960 NSS, 161. gue. 157 39,301 Zoe 
1961 Loon. 163 ANG L&3 45,662 Pa ee) 
1962 2,008 209 AA) 208 Dilly 25.0 
1963 lip hen 206 hb 206 OL 7, Pie, 
2. United Kingdom 
dS ies) 50 2 a0 - _ = 
ao eyi L62 23 ys - - = 
IE) oY) 90 La We - ~ _ 
1956 2 16 ra nes _ ~ - 
ieee 29) 4 pl) - ~ - 
Ibe - : : = : 
1960 ANG) il plies ~ - - 
1961-63 - ~ - - - - 
3. United States 
LoDD Pag itis 206 08 202 20,494 PIS Ee 
ye = pyle 18h .09 180 hd, 965 25.0 
16) eal Nes 209 190 47,606 Zoe 
1956 oe 177 ~09 /, EES SIO Zon) 
Leys 1,867 Nh Alby) L/S LS 23) BP) 
1958 1,652 154 09 154 38,393 25.0 
Lg? Na a 164 roy 164 HOP sts Ze 
1960 1,669 160 LO 157 Bir a lOak 22-0 
1961 lieisyh 183 FA | 183 45,662 24.9 
1962 2,008 209 ake) 208 ahhyse Uy)! ASS) 
1963 ik pean 206 S1: 206 pl eye Po. 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 403-99 and s.c. 404-06 
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Table 27 
Imports: Soda phosphate, di-sodium, s.c. 3367 (8) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

DeCs OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. #/1b. S 
(000) (000) (000) 
le over 
L955 115 8 207 8 1,582 19.4 
1954, 83 6 208 6 1,200 19.2 
1955 60 5 208 5 879 19.2 
1956 83 6 08 6 1,199 18.8 
1957 209 16 208 16 Bb yeast 19.8 
2. United States 

L953 115 g 207 g d,552 19.4 
1954 83 6 208 6 1,200 19,2 
1955 60 5 08 5 879 als es 
1956 §3 6 208 6 VLg9 18.8 
1957 209 16 208 16 Byeet 19.8 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8359 
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Table 28 
imports: Sodium phosphates n.e.s., S.C. 4,03~99 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 218, 711 and 729 
Duty as 
p.C. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $/lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
2. United States 
1964 7,044 862 Le SAL 155,705 18.4 
3. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964 139 25 18 25 4,851 LOs7 
(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8359 and 8371 
Table 29 
Imports: Potassium phosphates, s.c. 4,04~01 (4) 
Tariff Items 208t and 663b 
Duty as 
Dec, OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
iley $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1964 3,586 574 016 419 65,570 15.6 
2. United States 
1964 35586 574 Ants 419 655570 15.6 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8163 and 8332 
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Imports: Calcium phosphates, s.c. 4.0406 '®) 
Tariff Items 208t, 218,662, 663i and 711 


Year 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


Total Imports 


Lb. 
(000) 


38,318 


15 


33,901 


2,706 


10 


1,687 


$ 
(000) 


1,756 


1,620 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
$/1b. $ 
(000) 
1. Total 
~05 495 


2. United Kingdom 


ole ~ 
3. United States 
~05 495 


4. Belgium & Luxembourg 


76 


BM 


. German 


- 03 = 


Fed. Rep. of 


Table 30 
Duty as 
Deen OL 

Duty Dutiable 

Collected Value 
% 
81,662 16.5 
81,662 16.5 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 7263, 8319 and 8371 
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Table 31 


Imports: Soda, arseniate, binarseniate and stannate of, s.c. 8 11,62) 


Tarai Items <10° and $51 


Duty as 
Dace, OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Hey. $ $/lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
acho ee 
vee. 138 42 220 3) 3D Leas 
ies is ih 110 atl e255 22 Pep a ded Lee 
1955 a2 oe -2D 30 Slates ioe 
1956 Ue 34 48 oo 4,172 LS 
eal 156 Lh 228 ie) L107 ee 
1958 122 Sak 620 25 Sreleie) (ea 
a0 Yaa me 220 29 B5D94 Bs 
1960 129 1,0 aca 3h Ly 32h 12.9 
1961 igh 38 oe 31 4, ,008 Tee 
1962 145 ou) py Fal D3 epics NS) 
1963 tee. Be 26 27 256c7 eae 
ls F5y5' 68 fi sO ~ ~ ~ 
IN By 65 e) 08 - - ~ 
195) 3h : .08 - co - 
1956 11 ih .09 = 2 eS 
Uber 67 6 OG = = a 
1958 70 6 08 - ~ ~ 
1959 nS ak S .06 = = os 
1960 67 5 .08 = = “ 
1961 82 6 08 - - _ 
1962 UL 6 O08 - ~ _ 
1963 96 8 08 1 116 BES 
3. United States 
pee. 70 S59) “oe BL, JP 1) NAS) 
1954 45 Ze BS 2a PIS | L235 
15D 61 30 ai) 30 DA SI= ce 
1956 61 33 eye an ise 1205 
Leche) 89 38 43 oi ey, 2a 
1958 Ys 26 aig @, Pas, BiB Ips: eee 
Ney) 76 a5 ARS 29 Sey! Leo 
1960 61 3h 4 e 3h 4 32h 12.9 
1961 pit Be <02 ont 4, ,008 IBY | 
1962 67 af n1o 53 65793 1259 
1963 BY, 27 sD 26 D5220 a 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 - "Metallic salts and 
peroxysalts of inorganic acids,n.e.s." 


95317—18 
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Table 32 

Imports: Lead, arsenate of, s.c. 3293 (4) 
Tariff Items 219a(2) and 791 
Year Total Imports Unit Value 

lb. $ Sy Aner 

(000 ) (000) 

Le rotal 
Lo 5 45 9 pike, 
1954 98 16 aa ks 
1955 a 23 ss 
1956 134 26 -20 
TO (é. > eal 
1958 130 26 20 
1.959 8h 18 soe 
1960 65 14 opal 
1961 58 12 a0 
1962 43 8 19 
1963 64 i opie 
2. United States 
1b! ese 45 2 19 
1954 98 16 ante f 
55 101 19 rples: 
1956 134 26 720 
Med ii) a) reat. 
1958 130 26 pee. 
957 fe) ah <3 
1960 57 12 pe 
1961 54 slat ~20 
1962 28 5 19 
1963 pal 10 An, 
2. France 

1953-59 = = - 
1960 9 ak mel 
1961 4 1 BARS, 
1962 de 2 Babs: 
1963 13 2 Au 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 418-40 - "Synthetic organics, 
nve.s." 
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Table 33 


Imports: Calcium arsenate or arsenate of lime, s.c. 9311 (2) 


Tariff Items 219a(2) and 791 


Year Total Imports Unit Value 

1b’ $ $/lb. 

(000) (000) 

1. Total 

1953 agit | 16 oO] 
1954 163 9 .06 
ify s' 565 29 98) 
1956 12 id 30 / 
1957 81 > 06 
1958 86 6 5 of 
L959 &8 a OL, 
1960 68 | 205 
1961 179 15 08 
1962 188 10 205 
1963 Ea 8 06 


2. United States 


LDS rie 16 AO | 
1954 110 6 06 
L492 565 29 ~05 
1956 1 ui 07 
1957 81 e 06 
1958 85 6 07 
a By ih i a0 
1960 2 + cal, 
1961 58 y 015 
1962 8 * 07 
1963 - - ~ 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 418-40 - "Synthetic organics, 
Nec.os” 


95317—18} 
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Imports: Soda ash or barilla, s.c. & (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 210b(1) and 711 
Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
lies. $ $/lb. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 221,685 25010 sor 2,869 
1954 187,666 2 yous SOL Ze olek 
1955 237,800 3,308 OL 3,304 
1956 269 , 633 4,002 AGM 3,983 
AeA 182,944 Pape PeL| Ue 2e903 
1958 67,032 106) A OP: Oh 
1959 66, 580 1,035 U2 i032 
1960 89,099 Lee J0 OL Diya 
1961 52,981 84,7 .02 $28 
1962 49,558 850 ae 837 
1963 ROD pk Perea «02 Te 0S 
2. United Kingdom 
ii bs) 97,368 APS 9 Z0L eee 
1954 91,714 1,196 -OL Lylo2 
1955 fer 518 1,057 AH 1,053 
1956 59905 Sh1L eae 823 
1957 Bi Ou 526 202 503 
1958 B35951 Dad HO Dai 
a yey 24,868 389 AGP: 387 
1960 36,398 165 AON 1,60 
1961 12,892 Abts: AONE 1768 
1962 55742 fee sO! iD 
1963 6,917 92 AOAE 91 
3. United States 
1053 T2018 eGo 7 ORE 1,636 
1954 eb Relay? Let OL L319 
1955 17, AOs. eas ak qo eae ok 
1956 210,248 3,161 02 3,160 
57. 183333 Pag OR, HOP 2400 
1958 33,075 532 .02 530 
1959 habs age) 61,6 02 oye 
1960 Seg OL 825 su 813 
1961 40,090 669 eye 651 
1962 43,816 (ibs OP: 762 
1963 Shes 6. 1,630 OP eon 


Duty 


Collected 


461,393 
380,125 
518,151 
610,383 
21, 64 
133,794 
149,119 
185,227 
118,508 
122135 
ese ricl lk 


146,379 
13/02) 
117,395 
Sis le 
50,086 
50,843 
44,178 
54150 
19 3830 
8,597 
tgs 22 


315,014 
242,501 
400,756 
pegsodl 
BUls 55D 
82,951 
104, 941 
131,077 

99,171 
113 , 538 
24,5 4655 


Table 34 


Duty as 
Decemor 
Dutiable 


Value 


aaa ned uel eal oe coal meellll sencilla 
SIS SIS es Soe 
OO KnW WP WW-AQWH LH 


e e 
Je Wat Wal We} c= (OS (@) TONS) Gay No) 


BEER oae E 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-16 which is worded 
"Sodium carbonate, including sal soda" 
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Table 35 


imports: Sodium carbonate, including sal soda, s.c. 404-16 (2) 


Tariff Items 208t, 210b(i), 210b(ii) and 711 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1964 241,209 3,891 aie 3,882 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 461 aig 023 ay. 
3. United States 
1964 240,748 3,880 016 3,871 


Duty 
Collected 
$ 


604,346 


895 


603,451 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8345, 8361 and 8366 


Imports: Sodium sesquicarbonate, s.c. 404-1 (a) 


Tariff Item 208t 


Unit Dutiable 
Year qotet ances yi nee 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1964. 10,755 RAL 202 238 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 50 1 03 = 
3- United States 
1964 10,705 239 ~02 238 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8366 


Duty 
Collected 


% 


35 5633 


Duty as 
p-c. of 
Dutiable 
Value 


aborke 


8.5 


15.6 


Table 36 


Duty as 
DsCemol 
Dutiable 
Value 


14.9 
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Table 37 
Imports: Sal soda, s.c. 8361 '4) 
Tariff Item 210b(ii) Dates 

De en 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
dey $ $/1b. $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
L. Total 
LB en) 67 2 .06 Za Lo ge 
oo 65 1 302 dl 175 L336 
5 370 25 207 25 1,08l PES 
1956 192 4 02 4 LOL 1296 
abe ey 71 is U2 at 147 10.9 
1958 a lal | 02 3 ZIG 10.6 
Ay bap 40 iis 502 at 8h eas 
1960 0s9 Le ney) Pes 2,104 Jer 
1961 is * aS * 28 ‘be 
1962 90 2 s02 2 ay p See 
1963 19 nak 09 1a Seyi bas: 
2. United Kingdom 
L539 5 * Aone *% 10 Lies 
LO DIs 20 % eUz * L0 Lies 
nice) at * ULE * 51 14.0 
1956 73 1 eOL a i355 fdas 
o>] 65 ae eOL ai 130 Loe 
1958 5 a mone ae 110 14.0 
1959 36 ay OL AF 1 1G bees: 
1960 Be 8 ag aN O02 aL 2,054 9.6 
1961 10 * sl * 20 Dg pe 
1962 Sh 2 02 2 15) bP i! 
1963 - - - ~ ~ - 
3. United States 

sles | 62 2 03 2 187 LINO 
1954 45 al .02 1 135 14.6 
1D ee, 343 2k .07 2h 1,030 12 
1956 120 3 .02 3 359 12.2 
b9D/ 6 % 207 % Ly joa 
1958 56 2 03 2 168 9.2 
L959 4 % 08 * nae 340 
1960 a) * O02 * 50 Vi 
1961 4 * .08 * 8 a 
1962 6 * 207 * Ly lee 
1963 119 Ti O09 ant Spy 383 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-16 "Sodium carbonate, 
including sal soda" 


Year 


Whitin 


2h 49 
21,649 
23,810 
29 12 
19,688 
22 le 
20, 644 
17,669 
16,816 
16,28) 
19,578 
17,281 


8,585 
8,354 
6,825 
6, pe 
6,157 
7,206 
6,268 
5 259 
5220 
4,530 
4,708 
2,907 


eye 


ilders! whitin 


Imports: Whiting, gilders' whiting and Paris white, s.c. 7269°°* 
Tariff Items. 240’ and 711 


Total Imports 


$ 
(000) 


Paris white, s. 


Unit Dutiable 
Value _Value _ 
$/ewt. $ 
(000 ) 
bP Pd eo ak 
pats 225 
Lee 196 
25 219 
aA LOT 
de cit Lio 
Loe 203 
is | 180 
ay ee 183 
Oe a 184 
Mess 204 
Tas ath 284, 
1.56 205 


2. United Kingdom 


OS ade et SS ies ee ee jet es 


Duty 


Collected 


22,513 
19,551 
21,885 
19,693 
17,914 
20,293 
A Pe) 
18,302 
18,307 
20,641 
29,178 
20. (59 


Eat aL 
we 


Table 38 


c. 726 (a) 


Duty as 
p.¢. or 
Dutiable 


Value 


GUL SU a a eee re fh aD 
i] 
\O 


Table 38 
(Conttd) 
Duty as 
Dec omO4 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
WRlc yp $ $ owt. $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
L952 HS bp, 216 1.65 21h PANS Ys 2 LOO 
1954 10,53 188 PAGES: 186 18,636 LOZ 
95D Uink 749) Pe 1.94 198 19,764 LOZ 
1956 11,086 208 ios 180 18,046 1020 
1957 9,28 208 Pap Pa vs 166 165085 1030 
1958 9,659 220 Cet 186 18,589 10.0 
1959 9,048 Eo 2.18 163 16,308 1O7G 
1960 8,420 189 7 hei Ae 170 17,046 LOZ 
1961 7,899 183 laces 17h 17,256 9.9 
1962 8,485 209 2.46 194 19,705 LO 
1963 Jee 293 2600 PS) 205000 1Oes 
1964 Uo 235 1393 199 20,164 LOE 
4. France 
19S 2,386 8 bees 8 767 1:050 
1954 2,708 8 sol 8 SLE 10.0 
1955 5 5303 17 33 17 1,748 10.0 
1956 Digs a 16 550) 16 dy DL 10.0 
1957 4,247 de eo ple 15236 LOZS 
1958 5y376 18 5 de/ 1, 7OL 10.6 
1959 by pers) 23 Pie 1S / 12661 10:0 
1960 S99. 16 ra’ 13 1,256 LOO 
1961 3,692 lsh ae acit 105) LOR 
1962 a 270 dal 23 2 936 10 St: 
1963 ole Banh 1b) 2DD ) Boe 1030 
1964 2,285 si 7 6 595 9.8 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 427-75 
(b) In 1962 this class becomes 8955 and contains former class 7269 and 
part of class 7270 
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Table 39 
Imports: Lead, white, dry, s.c. 817362) 
Tariff Item 243 
Duty as 
Deceds 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
abe $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
i. Total 
1953 var eb 5 11 1,663 Ui.) 
LOK 49 7 sgt / Nip hss Les 
1955 1D 10 oy 10 15912 18.6 
1956 83 10 alee 10 A, 00e 20.0 
a easy 4 ib 28 hi ZA 20.0 
1958 53 9 .16 9 1,476 wee 
Lay ty) 28 3 he 3 548 Di yas 
1960 L108 48 wee 48 9,606 US 
1961 ( ) 767 100 213 100 19,989 19.9 
1962°°7) «1°75 28 16 28 5 532 19.7 
1963 26 5 oA, 5 y Bir Se! 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 67 10 15 10 diyieih. 15.0 
1954 45 7 oD 7 shad L5.0 
Liv do) 16 5 18 3 431 15.0 
1956 =. - - _ 
Nd! - - = = - = 
1958 oe 5 =o 5 432 ee!) 
IES 26 3 ple 3 464, 15.0 
1960 4 i ly 1 143 15,0 
1961 7 al Pa Piss 1 163 Lae2 
1962 14 2 mee 2 afl 5 0 
1963 9 iL Babs: ah 198 15.0 


Year 


1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
a eM 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Total Imports 


h 
D9 
83 

A 
20 

2 

1,02 
760 
160 

1M, 


$ 
(000) 
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Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


Dutiable 


Value 


$ 
(000) 


3. United States 


Table 39 

(Cont td) 

Duty as 

Dice OL 

Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 

$ 

12) 1939 
Al 2081 
ney ted & 20,0 
aguoe 20,0 
eid 20.0 
ThA 20ee 
83 21.6 
9,463 20.0 
19,826 20.0 
pede 20.0 
7ThL 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99, "Metallic 
salts and peroxysalts of inorganic acids,n.e.s." 


(b) Beginning in 1958 includes former class 8174 
(c) Beginning in January 1962, 


and paint colours in oil" 


s.c. 8173 is replaced by s.c. 817k, 
same wording, and s.c. 8971, "Paste paints including white lead 


Zio 


Table 40 

Imports: Lead, whit round in oil, s,c, & (a) 
Tariff Item 244 

Duty as 

DsCe OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Import Va Valu Collected Value 
1lbe $ aA : $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1953 al * e 31 % 62 19.7 
1954 z = 30 * 59 192 
1955 = = - - = - 
1956 6 1 on ‘i 345 250 
1957 2 if 020 ii 258 25-0 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 ui * 30 * 44 1832 
1954 - * e 30 bi 45 17.9 
1955 - = = = oy s 
1956 - - - - - - 
1957 ~ = = - = - 
3, United States 

1953 - * yee} ™ 18 25.0 
1954 os i sce wt 14 2540 
1955 = = = = ee = 
1956 6 uf 023 1 345 2520 
1957 5 a 220 ut 258 2520 


(a) This class was discontinued as of January 1, 1958; 
subsequent imports of lead, white, ground in oil, under 
tariff item 244,are included with s.c. 8173 
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Tablet) 

Imports: Lead, whit g and _s g (a) 
Tariff Items 243 and 244 

Duty as 

p eCe of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Va Value Collected Value 
ibep $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
le total 
1953 V2 11 16 Ly Lewes 15-4 
1954 50 g 015 g 1,197 1526 
1955 qs 10 el4 10 1,912 18.6 
1956 89 12 males} 12 25397 20.6 
1957 9 2 02h 2 499 2203 
1958 53 9 216 9 1476 17.3 
1959 28 3 «il2 $. 548 Leo 
1960 408 48 si 48 9,606 19.9 
1961 767 100 ko 100 19,989 19.9 
1962 175 28 216 28 Srp er: 19.7 
1963 26 5 019 5 939 18.7 
2e United Kingdom 

aisles. 68 nee o15 11 1,586 aRsysat 
1954 46 7 e 15 6 1,042 Loe. 
1955 16 3 Biss 3 431 15.0 
1956 ~ - - - - = 
LOS - - - - = =- 
1958 32 5 oL5 5 732 15.0 
1959 26 3 012 3 464 oe) 
1960 7 1 elh 1 143 1520 
1961 dé Le Apis! if 163 152 
1962 14 2 ele 2 271 15.0 
1963 9 1 oL5 A. 198 T1560 


AA 


Table Al 
( Cont td ) 
Duty as 
PeCe of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Import Va Value Collected Value 
1b. $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 
1953 4 1 Anus 1 139 20.5 
1954 4 7. Pa bs: 1 155 20.4 
1955 59 is ek3 ” 1,481 20.0 
1956 &9 12 013 12 25397 20.6 
1957 9 2 oak 2 499 2263 
1958 21 4 218 4 TLL 20.2 
1959 2 * 022 * $3 21.6 
1960 402 47 ole 47 9,463 20.0 
1961 760 99 013 99 19,826 20.0 
1962 160 26 216 26 5,261 20.0 
1963 17 4 022 4 TAL 20,0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in sec. 404-99 
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Table 42 
Imports: Barium carbonate, 8.Ce 104-2762) 
Tariff Item 208t 
Duty as 
pce of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lb: $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Ll. Total 
1964 8,682 392 AV, 366 53,897 NA 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 98 5 205 2 236 15.0 
3. United States 
1964 235 27 012 18 1,643 9.3 
4. Belgium & Luxembourg 
1964 182 8 OL 8 1,168 1520 
. Ger Fed. Rep. of 
1964 8, 068 349 ~O4 339 50,850 Leu 


6. China, Commnist 
1964 100 3 203 ~ - ~ 


(a) Prior to 1964 in s.c. 8415 


2719 


Table 43 
Imports: Sodium bicarbonate, s.c. 331,644) 
Tariff Item 207 Duty as 

(Ey de Ed ek 2 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ey. $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
ly tocen 

See tee. dle 36 a) 286 .02 178 22,300 wees 
1954 16,643 3: se B25 28,072 1735 
ity bel. 17,033 354 Fi, 0) 2 226 28 5228 12 5 
Edbes 6255273 pay .02 24.2 30, 283 12.5 
ibvhey 15,064 B43 s02 2h,2 30,189 aS 
1958 14,959 Glee 02 258 Sey eno Bae 
1959: 16,997 399 .02 297 37,198 125 
1960 16,659 Boag ~O2 287 35,926 Le 
1961 18,482 64 3 359 Ah 839 Lo 5 
1962 19,086 514 03 ae 49,249 ie 
1963 is ,9l2 Dee sU5 LOL DU 2102 es 
1964 19,626 530 03 4.06 50,816 L2e5 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 6,228 104, .02 3 s = 
1954 pe ie! 102 02 = . Ms 
tS be) 6,958 126 .02 = = ri 
1956 5,910 107 02 = . a 
they Petey) af «02 s = ra 
1958 4,603 89 her . a = 
1959 By aes Tol .02 e % a 
1960 4,949 100 02 = = = 
1961 4394 89 02 . ‘ a 
1962 4 450 107 .02 = is = 
1963 4253 11 .03 . 7 " 
1964 4579 115 .03 - = e 
3. United States 
1953 9,099 182 Oe 178 22,300 12.5 
1954 10,668 229 .02 225 28,072 12.5 
£955 10,075 228 .02 226 28 , 228 aes 
1956 = 110,363 250 “02 22 30,283 12.5 
1957 9,877 2,6 .02 2h2 30,189 12.5 
1958 10,356 262 03 258 32,226 12.5 
1959 =: 111,881 298 .03 297 37,198 ieee 
1960 ~=11,709 298 03 287 35,926 Ae. 5 
1961 14,088 Bio 03 Se 4d 5839 i225 
1962 14,636 407 .03 392 49,249 12.6 
1963 ayy) 411 03 LOL 50,102 12.5 
196, 15,047 415 03 1,06 50,816 12.5 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 404-17 
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Table 44 
Imports: Potash, bicarbonate Ores. 8325(a) 
Tariff Ltems 2OSt and 71) 
Duty as 
Dae 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Tova 1mporus Value Value Collected Value 
allay § $/Lb. § § 
(000) (000) (000) 
L. Total 
De she) 19 3 sally iL 201 1a 
LOD yi L RGIS * iy Ligon 
1955 flea Z sgl a eA 14.9 
1956 AZ Z aS: ti TT Geta ut 
1957 20 B Riis se Jie 
2. United Kingdom 
ge ie o) 1 rah = x 
1954, 9g iL a = Be ps 
Ieee 10 ai 13 = he, = 
1956 13 2 pals - ~ 
1957 7 Pe aig - - - 
3. United States 
1953 10 2 16 i A007, oe) 
1954 1 20 DS Aig hep) 
is a sal pale 14.9 
1956 ” ily, 38 ihergah 
1957 = = = 2 2 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1953-55 ~ - aa ia Bs " 
1956 3 08 s 29 ARS yal 
De 7, 2 ~O9 * 32 Lives 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8332 
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Table 45 
Imports: Potash and pearl ash, s.c,. 332364) 
Tariff Items 209al and 209a2 Tie on 

pC. OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
aWey 5/ ibe $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
de sloted: 
1953 360 Zo Owe al, 154 1255 
bee Sy hy 256 23 09 i 72 1256 
1955 LA7h LO O09 % 6 Ree @) 
1956 518 Lh O09 6 27. 25 
1957 588 50 08 - - ~ 
1958 130 62 O09 1, 152k L245 
1959 we he 08 ave 29 OME AES) 
1960 9L4 80 (033 * ie) Leo 
1961 Des Se: aig O09 af 9h Beene 
1962 1657 166 O9 * 68 lone 
1963 1,063 woe O09 ab Lah ree 
1964, Lo ie, 09 2 335 15.2 
2 United States 

1953 By. oo O7 A 154 V2.5 
1954 25 19 O9 a: He i220 
1955 410 a5) O09 * 6 TZ 
1956 499 43 09 6 T2¢ 2 
1D 530 45 08 - “ ~ 
1958 718 61 08 12 Veoa AAS) 
1959 858 7 08 1h, 2,047 15.0 
1960 883 te 09 * LO Tied 
1961 LisHes L222 09 al 94 digi 
1962 1,326 117 09 # 68 ee 
1963 051. 85 O09 i SAAD bre h 
1964 8,0 7 09 2 Bae 15.2 


. Germa Fed, Rep. of 


1953 - ~ ~ - - - 
1954 10 mh AO) = oe ~ 
1955 6h, 5 .08 as z 2 
1956 aK) Z 08 ~ ~ ~ 
1957 58 5 09 . : a 
1958 ie at 209 ae = = 
1959 6 1 .10 : : 
1960 28 2 O08 _ - ee 
1961 ve 10 581) - - ae 
1962 501 47 £09 = e E 
1963 82 8 a0?) ~ ae - 
1964 413 37 09 2 e Z 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 404-21 
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Table 46 

Imports: Sodium cyanide, s.c. 835,62) 
Tariff Items 208 and 851 

Duty as 

Decamcr 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Joh $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
1. Total 

thy Joe) S528 LOL rie - a - 
195k 7,582 934, Ho ns a bs 
Bis pote 9,056 lie 213 mn : af 
1956 5501 Cha Ons pl - _ a 
1957 8,255 1,066 oi = = => 
1958 opel ee ne - - - 
1959 9,260 L235 wi 6 968 1530 
1960 7,841 VeO52 ee ae - a 
1961 8,838 1,200 SOA - a 
1962 9,014 Lely aly - - _ 
1963 8,489 Phra Ey aes - - = 
1964 7,648 1,049 ay 14 2,061 14,6 


2 United Kingdom 


Loo 6,356 769 ah = 

1954 6,688 819 OE, = 2 a 
155 CSE 943 Fale = = oa 
1956 fecal 920 fake: = be a 
Ale Sel) 6,765 855 Pal, ~ 

1958 7,081 920 13 = c =A 
1959 75134 942 3 _ = = 
1960 6,237 82h ray) = . s 
1961 6,942 918 13 = * + 
1962 7,582 1,002 Bile. = a B 
1963 6,558 895 4 


1964 D945 726 oh 
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Table 46 

(Cont td) 

Duty as 

DOr 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
hee $ $71b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 

1953 126 Pap) C16 _ _ ~ 
An bh 63 Z, ous - - - 
ths Jats 107 19 18 = o s 
1956 296 49 rsslal - = = 
tar het 203 a5 aly = ee a 
1958 2h5 h2 mais = = - 

eBoy 28h 49 relly 6 968 1a Ae 
1960 250 43 pal ~ -- - 
1961 261 Lg Babs ~ ~ - 
1962 229 Al 2G -_ - - 
1963 338 64 aati) ~ - - 

1964 364 Th peu 7 1,203 Tel 

. Germ Fed. Rep. of 

Dee bs: (ey) 88 12 - - = 
1754 781 99 13 ~ - - 
35> i Sae Rs 169 7 - ~ - 
1956 ree 129 ai - - - 
Loy, 1,264 168 3 - ~ - 
1958 Ly O21 140 oate - = = 
1939 iL: 231 a Re ne = 
1960 15256 168 aS - - - 
1961 989 1ST) 14 = “= = 
1962 1,026 iW a lA = = = 
1963 Leal 169 14 = = - 
1964 ae alt 201) 1A - - - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as sec. 404-41 
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Table: 47 


Imports: Cyanide of potassium and cyanogen bromide, s.c. a39a 2) 
Tariff Items 208 and 851 


Duty as 
sHieig (spe 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Le $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 93 22 36 = - = 
1954 130 45 035 bs a is 
155 Pas Mt 98 Boys - - ~ 
1956 120 43 36 a = iS 
197 280 ee 555} - - - 
1958 135 16 ney - - - 
199 1/9 Do soo 6 866 L520 
1960 135 6 03h - - - 
1961 18h 65 36 rn = = 
1962 260 of) 330 és a s 
1963 eo 94 5 ) - - = 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 79 28 35 - = = 
1954 102 35 REyh - ~ = 
1955 115 38 33 - = = 
1956 58 19 32 a za £ 
1957 163 52 32 a 2 a 
1958 61 19 ol a = é 
1959 104, 32 30 at = cs 
1960 59 18 231 a es a 
1961 55 aby 31 = a x 
1962 164 52 232 2 5 a 


1963 8h 27 232 


2o0 


Table 47 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Pee. OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Wey $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 


3. United States 


eS] {) S ay? a fa ae 
EIDE 10 5 -50 = Ke a 
die Sy) 27 ae) ara = = = 
1956 L9 20 Aree - _ — 
75, 35 13 nly) - - ~ 
1958 56 ou Rel) = = = 
D9 70 26 7 6 866 520 
1960 16 18 039 ~ - - 
1961 92 37 -40 - - - 
1962 94 40 Ais, ~ _ Re 
1963 112 7 AP = = _ 
. Germ Fed. Rep. of 

1953 » 1 soyh 

1954 8 2 apse os a 
> ise 46 533 = ES = 
1956 5 2 32 a 3 i 
iS Jee 8h 27 232 i = ys 
Hb is) s) 2 oi a aa = 
1959 D 2 oD ~ ~ - 
1960 30 9 ay = = = 
1961 36 1 32 = 2 i 
1962 2 Th 235 ef i = 
1963 53 18 23h = Bas a 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 
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Table 48 
Imports: Soda, prussiate of, s.c. & 6o(4) 
Tariff Items 210 and 851 
Duty as 
Dee siOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ee $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Lo LOGa. 
1953 520 63 ale 45 5,602 1Ze5 
1954 tee oe le ke 8,834 1232 
1955 769 86 ea. 1 PF sH20 125 
1956 64h 69 geld. 62 Piri iael 1235 
1957 68h, i pala {é 10,047 A ie os 
1958 566 61 ei. 55 6,557 1235 
1959 588 64, fl 6h, 8,017 ZS 
1960 62h 69 pAb 63 U5 919 1225 
1961 690 83 i 83 LEG as (59, Leon 
1962 840 105 ya 99 Be ys 1233 
1963 604 (is) olZ if) OG ylce 1235 
1964 937 119 <3 119 1A, 913 Oba s 
2. United Kingdom 
1955 129 18 ah - ~ - 
1954 45 6 AS ~ ~ ~ 
L955 45 6 eae a - ~ ~ 
1956 45 6 ely - ~ ~ 
195 / - = - - - - 
55 45 6 1h - - ~ 
sb eNe, - om = - - - 
1960 45 6 ae - - _ 
1961 “ s if 2 a S. 
1962 40 6 15 - - = 
1963 - - - - - = 


1964 - 
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Table 48 

(Cont'd) 

Duty as 

jop ver erens 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 

ise $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
iy, 105 Ae: oy anh eis Nee) 
1954 SO aus ks Ly 1,340 1236 
195) 38 5 Li 5 662 1235 
1956 61 8 mab 8 1,053 12a 
LOD. 100 abs: ei3 13 1,669 1235 
1958 ey 7 ve ds 920 T2385 
1959 49 i Alby. 2 S44 1225 
1960 98 14 Lip 14 1,/58 12a 
1961 93 13 dap 13 1,622 1236 
1962 61 2 eae: 9 UW hdl L235 
1963 7h ne pits 10 1,229 1235 
1964 63 at ay vas Dioee dee 
4. Belgium and Luxembourg 
1955 154 16 10 16 L959 Ads 
1954 358 a5 10 aD 4426 12.) 
i las, 1,09 2 10 38 4,758 eee 
1956 25h 26 me Ke 26 yey 12.5 
Lob y, 22k 23 10 23 Pa ob): Lae 
1958 293 30 510) 30 3/2 1235 
ihe) 362 40 pala 40 ovo 12.5 
1960 336 a HE ey 4 413 1235 
1961 330 36 ey 36 hig) 15 
1962 486 55 Lu 55 6,857 Wi 
1963 420 4g 1G 48 57 Ge 12.5 
1964 490 56 1a 56 6,990 Le 
. German Fed. Rep. of 

tie Jo) 132 15 Sak le Lsoie 12D 
Repay 158 16 10 16 25032 eee 
1955 278 32 ie 32 Ae Ol3 eS 
1956 284 28 10 28 3,494 Lee 
liv iow 250 Pig: 10 25 Siralie 5 
1958 176 ef, 10 Ly. Ae Loo de 55 
Tee bey 178 18 Lo 18 2,189 thee 
1960 LAA 14 aLO 1A 1,748 1235 
1961 267 35 15) oe 4 320 Leo 
1962 253 a5 14 oo 4,374 a 
1963 110 ay 14 LS L422 5 
1964 38h, 53 14 53 6,601 Tae8 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 4OA-45 with the wording 
changed to, "Sodium ferricyanide and ferrocyanide" 
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Table 49 
Imports: Potash, red and yellow, prussiate of, s.c. 8 064) 
Tariff Item 209c 

Duty as 
einfele” eye 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lb $ $b. $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
er Oe 
155 97 Ze 25 Ly, 2,020 1530 
1954 20 i ane 7 1,042 L520 
ADO 28 3 ae ak 9 Leeod. Le © 
1956 3h 10 230 10 1,488 i520 
2957 Pa g iG is) 9 thn Byety, 1560 
1958 2k ti 30 fe Ore Lon0 
D7 i. 6 ABS) 5 (EE 15.0 
1960 Puke 45 035 / 1,070 L520 
1961 13 6 Ad 5 14) aba) 
1962 20 9 43 “I T2317 15k 
1963 a9 Ais .38 Ws L913 Aled, 
2. United Kingdom 

yew, Sit 5 rls) - - ~ 
1954 * * 250 - - = 
DD - - - - - - 
1956 % * se, - - ~ 
ley ony = = = = _ - 
1958 - = : 
1959 Pe ih Ad ak 82 1520 
1960 2 al, AGP il 87 1520 
1961 2 1 Ps us 87 Loe 
1962 th di 56 af 93 L520 
1963 A * Heal * 3h o.0 
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Table 49 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Dee i0u 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ibe $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
nD 48 14 sey 14 2,083 L520 
1954 es 4 eae rN 651 15.0 
iy ey) 17 6 7 6 926 15.0 
1956 ats: 5 43 D 801 1540) 
BE OF, 9 A co A 616 15.0 
1958 4 2 Pia 2 278 Loe 
Uslbyy 4 2 70) 2 33 15.0 
1960 5 3 eu 3 398 Win dl 
1961 5 5 63 | 506 Las 
1962 7 4 256 if 598 IMs iy 
1963 16 if 43 7 993 Le 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1953 ~ - = = = = 
iveyt 9 3 «30 3 391 L570 
1955 i; 2 225 . 249 Repel 6. 
1956 L HL aL al dgZ ANS 8, 
7, avn 4 $29 4 581 15.0 
1958 1K8) 3 Aad S 402 1.0 
1952 6 ie 22 ay 198 1,530 
1960 ue 4 o2l 4 585 15.0 
1961 6 al cen 1 180 ic0 
1962 We h 34 4 626 15.0 
1963 17 5 “eye 5 886 16.6 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


95317—19 


Imports: 
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Table 50 


Soda, silicate of, in crystals or in water solution, 
s.c. 8362(a) 


Tariff Items 210 and 851 


Year 


13 
1954 
Uh ok 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1799 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1753 
1954 
19>) 
1956 
ab ey 
1958 
L957 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


4,927 
5,162 
5 ed 
6,038 
T5233 
7,489 
9,946 
10,320 
10, 644, 
10,507 
8,460 
5,812 


243 
668 
1,007 
1,010 
1 iat 
997 
1,230 
1,290 
664 
461 
370 
174 


$ 
(000) 


Unit 
Value 
$71b. 


Dutiable 


Value 


$ 
(000 ) 


i Tome. 


164 
165 
1712 
216 
287 
316 
396 
425 
500 
506 
407 
28h, 


2. United Kingdom 


Duty 


Collected 


20,482 
20,635 
2201 
27-02% 
393923 
39 479 
149,616 
53,112 
625271 
63 ALA 
Dies 
35,896 


Duty as 
pecs OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


271. 


Table 50 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Dive oe 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ie $ $/lb. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) 
3. United States 
ahs ey 4,684 164 AON 164 20,482 ‘Pi 
1954 yh 93 165 OL 165 20,619 ie 
75> 4,415 161 ~O4 179 22, 41h as 
1956 5,029 218 Ole 216 27,021 125 
1957 6,112 288 305 287 35,923 aioe: 
1958 6,471 eH hS ~05 gop is) 39,400 ier 
1959 8,470 389 .05 389 48,674 12.5 
1960 ees avr ae Aly 51,716 eee 
1961 9,139 487 yeh 487 60,640 iPS 
1962 9,958 506 305 502 62,862 Lee 
1963 8,002 402 25 LOL 50,478 12,6 
1964 De oe 278 Ae be 216 35,035 12°36 
4. France 
1953-1957 - : : = : = 
1958 22 BY Ale | ale 719 1235 
A bY 24,7 6 03 6 942 ten 
1960 298 10 s03 10 Lye 2,5 
1961 bier 7 06 7 858 dey 
1962 88 4 05 4 556 1235 
1963 66 3 05 3 416 Lae 
196), B 2 : 2 : i 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c, 404-50, "Sodium silicates, 
including solutions" 
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Imports: Zirconium silicate Ce (OL (a) 
Tariff Item 246a 


Year Total Imports ee 
% 

(000) (000) 

1. Total 2. United States 
1953 a i 126 
1954 136 128 
1955 116 les 
1956 194 183 
1957 362 339 
1958 148 125 
1959 151 Loh 
1960 162 144 
1961 a12 192 
1962 220 188 
1963 319 OL. 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


Imports: Potassium silicates, s.c. 40/-56(a) 
Tariff Item 208t 


Unit Dutiable Duty 


Year Total Imports Val Value Collected 
pe $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1964 2,035 164 08 164 24,5766 


2. United States 


1964 2,035 164 08 164 24,5766 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in sec. 8332 


Table 51 


Table 52 


Duty as 
p.c. of 
Dutiable 
Value 


15.1 


iis ll 


e7e 


Table. 53 


Imports: Borax, and fused borax known as borax glass, s.c. 934.2'4) 
Tariff Items 208, 208f and 851 


Duty as 
De GsoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
es $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
iPeweLOuals 
1953 19,160 567 .03 * = = 
1954 16,906 i ital 203 - - - 
iyky es) 18,844 aye 293 - ~ 
1956 POL iG 624 «03 - - - 
1957 20,569 608 .03 = = = 
1958 205 350 641 203 - _ - 
1959 20 5055 616 203 ~ - _ 
1960 20,0351 64.2 305 ~ - - 
1961 Zo eHae 788 AGS: - _ ~ 
1962 26,054 903 03 18 3237 isi 
1963 29 53 1,040 Oh 20 Levor 20.6 
1964 21,03 740 ~O4 10 653 are 
2. United States 

53 19,160 567 03 - = - 
1954 16,904 of Uk 203 = = - 
95> 18,844 Doe 03 - - ~ 
1956 Bogie 62h £03 ~ - - 
nD: 20,569 608 O03 - = = 
1958 20,282 638 703 - - - 
959 20,1448 616 303 - - = 
1960 20,030 64,2 £03 - - ~ 
1961 Zo piled 788 03 - - —_ 
1962 26,038 902 503 18 Of, lope 
1963 29,129 1,036 -O4 20 4,161 2056 
1964, 20.935 (SS. lt 10 1,653 ee 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 4O4-58 


95317—20 
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Table 54 

Imports: Soda, bichromate of, s.c. 331,762) 
Tariff Items 210 and 851 

Duty as 

De CyaoU 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ier $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
be gloval 

ies 5 5003 505 0) 291 36,330 1235 
1954 Ay 3h5 AA «LO 236 Ads DUK 1225 
95 6,763 736 ro WE LO1 50,085 1225 
1956 6,013 13 ee 323 40,332 i225 
1957 6,187 tal eZ 386 48,202 1225 
1958 6,256 730 ale 433 54,163 l2ap 
1959 6,560 761 AAS pyre 67,468 1235 
1960 (AES 854 maa OL Tey lp 12.5 
1961 G,O50L wags, 8,9 7% > 641 80,340 1235 
1962 8,806 1,033 See 67h 84,699 Lane 
1963 9,726 as gat 12¢ O15 ab aap 
1964 10,305 1,198 silt) 848 105,959 away 


2. United Kingdom 


Be. TP ii 135 ae = = = 
195k thee be Js. 128 209 = Me : 
Ay oye Let Io 182 a = a = 
1956 1,979 218 aul 2 . 

1957 2,149 253 12 i . _ 
1958 2,300 271 ae. - ” b 
1959 Tote 157 ae = bs . 
1960 1,348 Ogi mis) = - k 
1961 2,488 298 he = a x 
1962 2,685 323 Mig ts . 


1963 2,881 365 ate 2 be 
1964 2,706 323 nies = : 
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Table 54 
(Conttd) 
Duty as 
pecs cl 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ED $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
dhe ets 2,678 28h al 256 CRE Sas Lae5 
ou 25496 268 sae 219 2133689 TS 
1955 Heo ts 487 ou a 1h, 6,785 es 
1956 Bes 392 abe 290 36,193 125 
1957 See ys 421 ye BOL 43,886 1235 
1958 3,000 LL6 wie h27 BO jee 1.5 
1959 5,012 579 ae 532 66,347 Tans 
1960 6,248 669 pel kil 576 71,947 Teas 
1961 Gye92 695 PAS 640 80,176 1235 
1962 DOLE 681 sue 662 $3,193 L2o6 
1963 6,328 700 aE 679 85,052 15 
1964 T5239 Say ake 810 101,216 1235 
. German Fed. Rep. of 
1953 611 60 make Sp) 4,387 Pe 
1954 85 10 ie LO tee hO) eeo 
1955 38 LO Sie 26 3,300 12 
1956 302 3h pd 33 [Rs be) ee 
a5 7 280 aa silk 3 3,650 lee 
1958 ee 10g sya kD 4 Sh Ieee 
1959 229 OS) at: v baee beak dee 
1960 122 1g rey * 29 es: 
1961 vi g gue oli 164 12,5 
1962 - - - - _ _ 
1963 - o ~ - ~ ~ 
1964 ~ ~ - - ~ - 
5. Japan 
1953-1959 - ~ ~ - - - 
1960 EL hi eed: ai bats | ee 
1961 - - - _ - ~ 
1962 22 2 BAe) a 282 Li Soae 
1963 ius ue rahe, EL 142 ie e5 
1964, hd 4 10 4 550 12.4 


95317—203 
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Table 54 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
Decumon 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b, $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
6. Poland 
1953-1955 - - = e 
1956 4 * 09 - - - 
LOD LO A ~09 4 1,66 te 
1958 . = = = = = 
1959 - : = = = : 
1960 x i : a is : 
1961 - - - - - - 
1962 28h 26 209 LO Bah eer 
1963 507 47 ey | Ia E TAS 
1964 Biers 3h le 34 45193 Leese 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 404-66 


ev 


Table 55 
Imports: Potash, bichromate of, crude, s.c. 9326 (2) 
Tariff Items 208c and 209c 

Duty as 
jhe, .eke 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Lia Teta 

ier iss. AG oi} sy 15 2,218 1530 
195) 303 ee, Be 28 icoo ne she 6) 
ASS) 25 SW sD ib) Basu DU de 
1956 eyrat 55 .16 Oe, Syne 2 SBS) 
aE EY 314 52 ol 52) Bye he is BEALS 
oo PEGE) 45 - Lo 20 Hag he Hah AAC) 
1959 264, 43 aLe 26 35632 1S 0; 
1960 259 45 18 Pap 3,946 Ide) 
1961 329 58 ads 2h 33635 T5260 
1962 62h, 10% .16 a5 5,264 1550 
1963 Lhe 316) 18 a2 eS Thi ©) 16 


Me ey 50 7 mae Z 
1954 46 6 eL2 = = 
hes) 18 3 15 4 is eS 
1956 46) 17: Mes p - 
L957 oe 5) MES _ re = 
1958 65 ine 15 - - = 
Abele 5 | oS - “ ~ 
1960 85 15 ei a ae - 
1961 130 22 Li? 2 z a 
1962 BE 0 aD oS _ ~ - 


1963 ge Bs 17 x 47 1A.9 
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Table >> 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
DoGeson 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
His 208 30 side 15 £204 no 
ie Aare fe 1s. 36 ee 28 4,183 1.5 20 
1955 223 Si, Bay ee 3.348 1.0 
1956 Pda 42 ar She) eee ibs) 
Moke eae. 43 AIty oA 4,618 1520 
L955 194, oe aia L7 2,020 15.0 
ab boyy 206 a el 23 3 ole Let) 
1960 169 30 tS 26 3,846 14.8 
1961 195 3h .18 23 3,454 15.0 
1962 228 42 Miss 34 Dee 15.0 
1963 256 47 cc SY 4,703 14.6 
- Ue Fed. Rep. of 
1953 - - - ~ - - 
195 2 * nile * 52 Lee 
ieee 4 L 16 ne 104 He, 
1956 awe 2 nal ae, 2 earral Loco 
aT 26 4 fy 4 rile, 1.0 
1958 abe 2 Be Pg Soe ie 
te ey, 1, Z s16 Z ile 15.0) 
1960 ih Al mies de 100 15,0 
1961 h i 228 a 184 L5c0 
1962 26 if 15 2 235 igsye ©) 
1963 - ~ ~ - - - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 


re 


Table 56 
Imports: Soda, antimonate of, s.c. 3370 ‘8? 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 
Des WO 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
pe $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
veal 
Mee, 303 82 ar 76 11,448 Loe 
1954 on Sh a Sh 1265 Niobe # 
Lees) 310 105 228 105 1D fo 15 eu 
1956 278 75 onl 75 JES ALY, 15.0 
1957 23h 60 [26 60 9,033 ays 8 
TO5e 242 ey cen pi S513 Lae 
1959 de 29 23 29 pes Lee 
1960 132 SPs neu Ps iy 2 iL T5360 
1961 160 hb get Ak 6,526 15.0 
1962 160 19 BL Th) 15080 1a $ 
1963 160 50 ope 50 eo G Airs e 
2, United States 

NE lek) 281 76 or 76 11,448 150 
iy ey olay 8h “eit 8h 12,645 re 
1955. 370 105 2 105 15,737 15.0 
1956 278 75 27 75 UR Ee aly 15.0 
n95/ 23h 60 26 60 9033 15,0 
1.958 240 a] apa of Gy ols COVA, 
1959 120 28 Pee 28 4,188 1350 
1960 I32 30 Ru. 32 PE % wk LC 
1961 160 Ah Aad d Lh 6,526 Lee 
1962 160 49 rah 9 (Peso. 15.0 
1963 160 50 on 50 spot 1520 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 
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Tabite, 57, 


Imports: Metallic arn and peroxysalts of inorganic acids n.e.s., 
8.C. 404-99 OP I fe es eee eee = 


Tariff Items various 


Duty as 
DeCemou 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 11,698 1,843 16 239 37,847 15.9 
3. United States 
1964 61,259 Doi - 09 3,404 522,140 1533 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964. 12,140 558 Ales, 502 73,897 BWARy 
5. Netherlands 
1964 Lhd 101 09 68 9,907 14.5 
6. Japan 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 


Imports: Radium and compounds, 8.C. 8379(a) 


Tariff Item 333 


Year 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
196 
1961.5) 


Year 


1953 
195k 
1955 
1956 
a ee) 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered 4S 8.C. hO5-21 


301 


Total 
I 


428,251 
282,133 
850,256 
301,57, 
th og) hp opal 
528,288 
383 , 983 
302,125 
278, 670 
227,738 
59h, 940 
318, 84.6 


United States 
ae et a 


310,051 


Table 58 


United Kingdom 


12h, 789 
588, 407 
260,493 
131, 252 

62, 56) 
142, 530 
102, 546 

93,726 
200, Olds 
156,577 


Belgium & Luxembourg 


88, 200 
60, 000 


216,006 
101, 923 


(b) In 1964, $4,441 worth of dutiable Imports came from the U.S.; the 
duty collected was $885. 


95317—21 
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Table? 


Imports: Radioactive elements and pees ae isotopes n.e.s.} 


and heavy water, s.c. 405-32\% 
Tariff Items 237 and 237a 


Duty as 
pece of 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
Ree (060) 
1. Total 
1964 1,657 46 75938 Lise 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 140 = G = 
3. United States 
1964 1,497 46 7,938 L728 
. France 
1964 5 - - a 
. German: Rep. of 
1964 6 - ~ = 
6. Italy 
1964 y) - - a 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


303 


Imports: Ammonia compounds, n.O.p-, S.C. 8261, 6) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Year 


192 
1954 
72> 
1956 
BSI 
1958 
752 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


19>? 
1954 
1992 
1956 
Lh 
1958 
Ue 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1993 
1954 
1955 
1956 
ine Pos 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Total Imports 


1b. 
(000) 


5,818 
6,413 
O52 3K 
6,776 
9,250 
6,886 
7,908 
6,475 
7,094 
7,287 
7,308 


D443 
664, 
468 
345 
62 
398 
1,66 
ae 
pila 
316 
293 


aye, 
5 Oo 
5,626 
6,185 
8,599 
6,204 
gig 
ewe 
G pl] 
6,167 
6,141 


(000) 


Table 60 
Duty as 
Dice Ou 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Value Value Collected Value 
$/1b. $ 
(000 ) 
Tee rotal 
Oh 189 32,138 L/ <0 
Oh 218 36,876 16.9 
05 268 43,986 16.4 
05 286 48,45 17.0 
OL 306 Sp peak nivene 
07 Swi 66,203 Lie 
FOR 1,29 Th 528 17.4 
10) Ld6 183230 Bad es, 
10 L159 78,366 B By ge 
(@)s3 392 67 5599 Pie 
uy 583 94,124 ry egpk 
2. United Kingdom 
.06 ~ ~ 
i) ~ - sie 
08 te 140 1520 
510 1 L174 15 20 
Pale + 60 1539 
~20 - - = 
13 1 15D Lose 
ely Z 203 i530 
oly we ~ on 
720) % 8 1630 
ee 1A 25150 15.0 
3, United States 
04 cis 30,109 Loe 
O4 204 34,880 Ay Sok 
05 Pas | 2,361 L625 
05 268 15,854 ny foe 
-O4 292 BOn Go lee 
07 359 63,380 aby 
.06 LO4 70,706 Sk Rate 
10 L19 fey (lee: a0 
10 428 tagtel Lien 
08 350 61,291 ibe a 
10 527 85,667 te 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in various statistical classes 


95317—213 
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Table 61 


Imports: Calcium compounds, n.o.p., "except citrate, s.c. 831 (a) 


Tanitimertems 208 .8208t, fex,) 2080, 711, ex. 71 and) 87/54 


Year 


aby) 
1954 
ie Be. 
1956 
aD exe 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


uh ee: 
195k 
aye) 
1956 
ay ed 
1958 
lB, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in various statistical classes 


Total Imports 


59,118 
16,433 


(000) 


D3 
612 
578 
728 
716 
802 
913 
1,087 
1,187 
1,417 
1527 


503 
DIG 
Doe 
631 
569 
680 
783 
938 
969 
1,156 
1270 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

$/1b. $ 

(000) 

1 LOuaL 
209 500 
13 Del 
pas 472 
ogi D92 
te Die 
LO 64,3 
0) ThL 
202 856 
03 950 
~O02 1,068 
.08 Ayes 


2. United States 


489 
510 
437 
518 
A51 
560 
648 
750 
816 
910 
1,136 


Duty 


Collected 


77 560k 
80,779 
(eile 
91,914 
89,848 
9975 20 
116,650 
136,701 
149 ,963 
1745296 
194,538 


76 5033 
77,941 
OY 00 
80,839 
86,279 
101,472 
120,608 
128,904 
148 975 
175,264 


Duty as 
DeCemOn 
Dutiable 


Value 


Le? 
ee 
15.4 
15.5 
LD eat 
15.4 
1566 
ier 6, 
Lee 
eric 
se) 


lee 
Tee 
15.4 
La 
ae Od! 
15.4 
oe 
16333 
lists: 
UGey 
15.4 
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Table 62 
Imports: Potash compounds, n.o.p., S.C. 8332(4) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 
Duty as 
Dec son 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ie, $ $Ab. § 
(000) (000) (000) 
1 Oval 
LOD eye 3h7 MaKe PSH Bt soe 1.8 
DES Ioy st Paw) 388 pie 302 he, ee Lo 
1955 Bs chil 186 mas 358 plagisisnlk ie) 
1956 Le, Le 589 aA 160 (AUS ®) 15 
OD 6,059 761 RIES 634 a Of ois tesae 
1958 6,603 769 fe 631 OT ule me Loos 
1959 9,654 i O01: ite) 802 122,208 Lee 
1960 12,488 dy .O9 892 LES poe iby 
1961 ee ek 20k «LO 896 isiepe 1) 1.2 
1962 Roy oe iy, Lek BAe 883 135 alae 1633 
1963 Se, Jays Hei0) ~llgh 856 130,498 Te 
2. United Kingdom 
KOS 298 65 ae 9 Lon0 Lae) 
DR. LY. Ne Pols) 6 O32 Ney) 
bey) BAAN. 64, 200 14 PAAOE Leo 
1956 239 89 pei 13 198s hse) 
LO5/ PUG) Do ~26 o) 428 paseo) 
1958 207 DL +2 6 87h L330 
1959 490 126 .26 9 L33Ae ee 
1960 483 104 see Ns, PAN eels) Es ait 
1961 (a 138 ms 21 85120 15.0 
1962 786 2 19 48 8,256 a ae: 
1963 695 3s PA Lg 1,308 ks yyt 
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Table 62 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
spe eae 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs $/Ab. $ § 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
bys 3565 234 ales 199 BL (9s oe G 
Lg Deeoe 288 ~LO 258 hl oe Lo. 
iy ee 2), 206 319 aba 305 ages Bh 16.0 
1956 27500 430 ae A1h 64,979 Let 
bn el yeah 638 Le 59 Casa dS te 
1958 5,093 652 Sl Ak 589 Mee DW's 
Le Le ie 5S, (so 827 ay (ae dT debate 
1960 abit bt cet) 08 hae 1307, Us Bs 
1961 LOC726 vege “09 S3'/ eal ped (SF eee: 
1962 8,944 958 rales 803 Ie a Lae 
1963 Usain 945 sol: 1 118, 084, 15.2 
LoGermany.. ed. Hep. “or 
Hee se 48 ce Been le Lf 1 ote 
tly is) vie ae Ailes int 1,664 NS a5 
Miedo 220 22 ek oe Sree | i Eeree, 
1956 1335 20 ee: 20) 3, 004 L500 
19>, 161 18 plies 18 Parades: ABs: 
1958 146 16 Le, Lo Digi ie 
19>? LAY 13 09 nibs 2 io ites 
1960 thy: 30 gan. dak 1,640 Lt 
1961 179 RRs) <u PAL 3 lie L520 
1962 149 24 ALG Ly, PE INS lds 
1963 76 21 eee 3) 1 oe ke) 
5. Netherlands 
Me, PNM Be mis da Loe LR 
LOS 199 29 we Ie 8 Lele Lu 
1955 L156 72 716 9 15366 ete 
1956 Si2 48 mpl its LO oe Leo 
LoS] 249 2 a ts 8 L266 Loe 
1958 24h iL yl 1 98 14.9 
Ne 215 28 as L 91 TA 
1960 287 et ws * 5k LS.G 
1961 225 3h Ale: Li 1,624 b>. 
1962 oUF 15 15 9 iEoieat eae 
1963 302 Ah pene ie ieee LG 


(a) Beginning in 1958 includes former s.c. 8325; beginning in 1964 
included in various statistical classes 
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Table 63 
Imports: Sodium compounds, n.O.ep. SeC. 8366 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 210g, 231 and 711 

Duty as 

Dee Ob 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Yes § &/1b. é 8 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) 
Leetotal 
155 12 SLi, 1,371 i oe 1B5 032 look 
1954, 16,050 1,519 209 ELGG LES the La 
LD) Life oe Lo on Pue}o) eval 203,623 16,0 
1956 Lae 1,804 09 Mp Aer 232,364 Laeg 
Looe PGT eH 1,996 009 UE Ss he ie) ee fag 16.0 
1958 eo le oace pale 1,632 296,180 16.2 
1959 26,070 Ayko 209 a ee) 306,070) Loa 
1960 eee el 2,858 mp 1, 906 309, 850 16.3 
1961 28,488 S23 alah PME EO) Tl seee 1672 
1962 Cag EAI Asi li ape He vas 310, 116 15 eit 
1963 30,605 25929 PANG, 2,042 320,828 15 7 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 Ie o54 158 0 6 864 14550 
1954 1,249 LAT wie al 1,663 1540 
1955 1,666 199 ee fe 1,108 L540 
1956 2,989 Z10 PAL? at 4,144 15.6 
A957 Loe 291 mes 9 1,325 Le 
1958 Ay oe 322 ARR one 35 10D tier 6, 
Loe 3,347 438 oy 97 12 Oh 1590 
1960 ay (ae oo ath: 36 eye 6! 1Lbse 
1961 3,06 625 mats 129 LO, 308 15.0 
1962 Aaeek 635 Pek 58 8,838 15 
1963 3,407 634 019 10 1,397 1326 
3. United States 

1953 20, 304 LOe oO 1,004 note Ry ceue| 16,3 
1954 14,051 ata 209 A Ree 168,224 15.9 
1955 A ok Lier as 08 tied hy 179,043 Lo? 
1956 16,436 L004 08 eal 198,093 vias 
1957 19,932 dy Ag | ou. 1 37L 220,403 Lond 
1958 19,508 Ih F ile 209 1-563 252,461 16.2 
1959 20,563 1,691 2098 dp 50 244,801 16.0 
1960 Op 2020 Pei Ay ro eas Papotonl 1G. 4 
1961 305 2,094 man) tlaipeak AOIgOTT Lee 
1962 Hl OY Geib! Ly LoD 208 1,600 255 ols 15.9 
1963 ea 720 Leh is Pais 1,604. 254,203 15.9 


(a) Beginning in 1958 includes forner s.c. 8341; beginning in 1964 in- 
cluded in various statistical classes 
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Table 64 
Imports: Magnesium salts or compounds, n.o.p., s.c. 8 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 
Duty as 
D.C 7nOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ie. $ $/1b. $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
re Love 
ibs 6,709 27h OL zou Spyels, ee 
lly eit ee BHO AOE: 289 Ah 906 Aer s, 
1955 105 5 5ie 267 03 229 OI ee LZ 
1956 Wien Lak WES) AGG) SBN 5Os9D2 Loe 
Dee) 8,693 Sival OL 263 40,036 ee 
1958 9,965 cunt Ol 333 50,738 15.2 
LOS Lg ( ss 336 08 287 135509 1S 
1960 2, 603 316 wie 256 38,798 1532 
1961 Dei 425 eek 383 5S L00 Ary”: 
1962 TV A 513 g12 SY! 68,897 LA 
1963 Sool Pero 105 LOUD L568 55° & LD 
2. United Kingdom 
25S Zak Lg eA 5 806 by 
OO 32K 65 yao) jak 1,690 L5i0 
bays. al) 1,3 aa D (228 Aye 
1956 Sor 1O5 se P4 Zs = a 
livks 7 296 92 rp tl 5 780 1550 
1958 265 AL eG 4 703 aeais. 
1957 207 9 eal aL 219 Ay 
1960 26h 60 se at PACS, L520 
1961 132 39 30 = - - 
1962 304 62 C20 2 36h Lees 
1963 ele 59 228 Z Slop Ea 
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Table 64 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
ser fone 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1 be. 6,440 APES) 503 220) 3h, 286 A 
pObie Pil 737 275 02 265 42,814 Uisele 
55 LOC ie 22h 502 Pe sk 34,200 Ay 
1956 1d, LO 32k 202 32h LO, 2or dee 
dE ia aY S321 251 -03 2h9 38,002 Abe 2 
1958 9,592 326 .03 326 49,494 15.2 
1959 Ay 2h1 286 07 285 a yeoalai ee 
1960 DPA 255 eee: 252 lee res 1522 
1961 3,366 B79 se 317 Di seed ee 
1962 Oi i L410 a2 Loo 66,859 Maar 
1963 Zico 1,026 Ob eO2D 155,360 LOA 
4, Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1953 ei % sl * 2h Lee 
iy oye J23 2 02 2 28h kee 
195) = = = = = oe 
1956 26 * sU2 * 69 iB) 
MS fl 47 2 OL 2 276 Loe 
1958 85 3 2O4 3 469 15.0 
159 22 At 803 uf 97 15h 
1960 65 Ps 8S) S 262 oes 
1961 2h9 6 O02 6 856 L5e2 
1962 165 7 Ob fi oe 16,0 
1963 177 4 s0e h 619 5.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 402-17, 472-79, 402-99, 4O4-99, 
459-15 
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Table 65 
Imports: Other inorganic chemicals n.e.s., S.C. 4,05~99 (a) 
Tariff Items various 
Duty as 
Decor 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/Lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1964 4,407 2,039 46 ie 126,294 16.4 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 114 192 1.68 8 1,160 15.0 
3. United States 
1964 35847 Lg lin 046 691 114,165 TS 
4. France 
1964 347 54 216 D4 8,088 15.0 
2. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964 4 2 250 2 326 14.9 
6. Brazil 
1964 95 Ag 18 st) 2,995 15.0 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 


BanL 


Table lL 
Exports: Sodium sulphate, s.c. a3a7(a) 

Ure.G 
Year Quantity Value Valu 

ton $ Seon 

D5 76,894 (ie pisci cia 16. due 
1956 60,579 985,801 16,27 
Mela SP oe ee ey Te 303 
1958 39,763 615,670 16.2h 
59 Lie gee fey plalte 15.69 
1960 63,831 1,025,632 16.07 
1961 Siykae So hes D285 
1962 7h, O49 1,210,958 16.35 
1963 65,348 1,076,969 16.48 
1964 107,318 1,776,186 16.55 
1965 116,345 p.Ha7t O51, 16.56 


(a) Not available prior to 1955. Beginning in 1961 renumbered as 
s.c. 404-62, "Sodium sulphate (salt cake and Glauber's salt)": 
beginning in 1962 renumbered as s.c. 404-63, "Sodium sulphate, 
anhydrous (salt cake)", also included in s.c. 404-99 


Table 2 


Exports: Metallic salts and peroxysalts of inorganic acids, n.e.s., 
ay 


s.c. 404-99 Praia’ 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/owt. 
1961 Co og lav 5, UG2, 20k. 6.39 
1962 899419 6,008,12/ 6.68 
1963 1,032,799 6,958,779 7k 
1964 te ely. Oy 8,536,114 7 ek 
1965 RAS Cyl 3156) 9,645,009 dave 


(a) Not available prior to 1961. Beginning in 1962 includes part of 
sec. 404-62 


Oe 


Table 3 


Exports: .. Radioactive Materials, THIO.D.A WS. Gs 3,752) 


Year Valve 
1959 AGS ARNO a 
1960 TRO eave 


(a) Not available prior, Ol 1959. SBepinnine ima 96h included in en 
05-35 and 429-99 


Table 4 


Exports: Radioactive elemen ay isotopes and compounds, and heavy 
a 


Waver, 5.¢, 105-35 


Year Value 

1961 6,495,255 
1962 6,504,059 
1963 Se Pat ree ME 
1964 yo 09 OL. 
1965 SOO us OOl 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


Table 5 
Exports: Inorganic chemicals pOs Sar SPC? 105-992) 
Unive 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/cwt. 
1961 2h6,95h Ly, 208 SO bade 
1962 to 228 8h0, 836 Doe 
1763 254,699 13305902 peo 
1964 TIOs179 BS idler iiss eo) he (0 
1965 7a he? be, ee 1.66 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


Exports: Ammonium compounds, n.o.p., s.c. 3320 (a) 


Year 


aS 
is 
Ves) 
1956 
19D 
15 
ey) 
1960 


(a) Not available after 1960 


Quantity 


cwt,. 


6,217 
aay 
6,327 
1,596 
7,551 
11,319 
76,588 
685,055 


S13 


Value 


13,837 
51,094 
26,723 
9,483 
2h.,765 
36, 287 
1,543,562 
2, 236 7820 


Exports: Calcium compounds, s.c, 83502) 


Year 


a Be 
9D 
oS 
1956 
oe 
TERS 
1927 
1960 


(a) Not available after 1960 


Quantity 


cwt. 


391, 505 
7a sts 
703,362 
DOL 20> 
1,641,513 
1,120,519 
1,014,374 
716,088 


Value 


1,388,955 
PUA Tele fe 0) 
2,805,619 
2,025,369 
(sc0sgtoe 
1,893,866 
[Re Pxe ie yell 
Biel how isik 


Table 6 


Table 7 


Digetie 
Value 
$ 


frre rwww - 
ODO OND SO O71 = 
St PRO) 2} MO) SE No) ko) Sa: 


Exports: Soda and sodium compounds, n.o.p.,. S.¢c. 33902) 
Year Quantity Value 
cwt. 

2953 Teco os tae Tle ere 
Ue ey 2,549,642 6, 932701) 
Rie las, Ioloe 20S 1,023,527) 
1956 ols ee 5 891,569 
15:7 Siw ee 173.802 
1958 21suey Pape | 
1959 (pees By Res by: 
1960 36,025 Wl s tt h 
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Table 8 


(a) Prior to 1955 includes s.c. 8387; not available after 1960 


HXOOLUSs — POLS. ti, 0,4 oo; 30302) 
Year Quantity 
cwt. 
L7Do 189,968 
1954 166 , 087 
1955 345,603 
1956 LOT you 
LB ot, 503,494 
1958 Bb eas 8Fn 
1959 392,827 
1960 48h,040 


(a) Not available after 1960 


Value 


9173 5032 
293 tee 
1,318,768 
1 73h 30u 
3,564,936 
3, 1807 
Sire way ae 
4,504,763 


Table 9 


pias 


APPENDIX IT 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Baral iva FE Ne Seek: 


R-7 208 - Argols 
Arsenic sulphides, natural 
Boric acid, crude natural 
Copper, crude precipitate of 
Sodium borates, crude natural, 
and concentrates thereof, 
calcined or not Free Free Free 


R-8 208g - Barium-cadmium complex, 
barium-silicon complex, calcium- 
magnesium complex, calcium- 
silicon complex; calcium 
molybdate, tungsten oxide, 
vanadium oxides, wnether in 
powder, in lumps, or formed into 
briquettes by the use of a binding 
material; all the foregoing when 
for use in the manufacture of steel 
under such regulations as the 


Minister may prescribe Free Free 3 
R-9 208k - Crude oxide of cobalt Free 10 10 
R-10 203 —( Drugs. n.0.p..,0f a kind 

not produced in Canada Free 15 fe 
R-12 210b - Sodium carbonates, natural 10 ute, vals 
R-13 210d - Natural sodium sulphate 10 ce FAs) 
R-14 *211 - Bauxite, whether or not 

washed or calcined Free Free Free 
R-17 240 - Whiting or whitening; 

natural calcium sulphate, n.o.p. Free 10 10 
R-19 *295a - Wollastonite; natural 

zirconium silicate Free Free Free 
R-20 296b - (1) Magnesite, dead-burned 


OY sintered n.0:'p.3) magnesite, 

ecausticecalcined, n.o.p.; plastic 

magnesia; magnesium oxide, n.o.p. iD Abs, 30 
(2) Magnesium carbonate, basic 

or otherwise, excepting crude 

FOCK gene. ps Free 15 25 


R-21 296e - Magnesium oxide, or 
calcined magnesite, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture 
of electrical cables Free Free Free 


R-24 


R=-25 


R-31 


R-32 


R-33 


R-34 


R32 


R-36 


R=37 


R-38 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


*333 - Cinnabar 
*334°—ekryoliteyor cryolite,an.o=ap. 


663b - Goods which enter into the 
cost of manufacture of fertilizers 
when imported for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of fertilizers 


*669 - Corundum, n.o.p., emery 
and eearnet, in bulk, crushed or 
ground 


*671 - Artificial abrasive grains, 
other than chemically defined 
products, crushed or ground 


681d - Uranium depleted in U 235, 
in the form of pigs, ingots, 
billets, or bars; residues result- 
ing from the processing abroad of 
uranium metal, salts or oxides 


(91 =—Materials*of all kinds ’-ror 
use in producing or manufacturing 
the products of Recommended Item 
38.11, when imported exclusively 
for such use, whether or not other- 
wise enumerated in Schedule A, 
subject to such regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe 


Metalise 1.0-p., NOt aneludine 

alloys, in lumps, powders, ingots 

or blocks: 

(1) Other than the following 

(2) Cadmium 

(4 )> Cobalt 

(4) Electrolytic manganese for 
alloying purposes 


Natunalsoxides. n:0.p.. notsin— 
cluding ores of metals: 

(1) Other than the following 
(2) Antimony oxides 

(3) Copper oxides 

(4) Manganese oxides 

(5) Molybdenum oxides 

(6) Nickelous oxide 

(7) Tin oxides 

(8) Zirconium oxide 


Calcined witherite 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
10 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
10 
10 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Zo 


Free 


25 
2 
Zz 


20 


pas, 
25 
I0 5, 
Free 
25 
25 
25 
i 


25 


Pasa) 


28.26 


2S. 


Zoo 


pon 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 
Sulphides; polysulphides: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Sodium sulphide 


Dithionites, including those stabi- 
lized with organic substances; 
sulohoxy lates: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Sodium dithionite 

(3) Sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate 
(4) Zine dithionite 

(5) Zine formaldehyde sulphoxylate 


sulphites and thiosulphates: 


1) Other than the following 

2) Sodium bisulphite (sodium 
hydrogen sulphite) 

3) Sodium metabisulphite 

4) Sodium sulphite, neutral 

5) Sodium thiosulphate, other than 
anhydrous 


Sulphates (including alums) and 
persulphates: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Aluminum ammonium sulphate, not 
calcined 
(3) Aluminum potassium sulphate, not 
calcined 
(4) Aluminum sodium sulphate, not 
calcined 
(5) Aluminum sulphate, basic or 
normal 
(6) Barium sulphate 
(7) Calcium sulphate 
(3) Chromium potassium sulphate 
(9) Chromium sulphate, basic 
(10) Cobalt sulphate, other than 
pharmaceutical and A.R. grades 
(11) Cupric sulphate 
(12) Ferrous sulphate 
(aetexetecated <UsgGar. 
(ii) other 
(13) Lead sulphate, tribasic 
(14) Magnesium sulphate, dried pure 
powder 
(15) Nickel sulphate of technical or 
commercial grade 


(16) Potassium sulphate containing, in 
the dry state, more thansd2 per 


cent by weight of Ko0 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


a 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


LO 


LO 
ake 
Free 
Free 
Free 


LD 
10 


LG 
LO 
1D 
1) 


ihe 


2D 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Ss 


20 
20 
20 


i: 


Z2 
15 
ike 
aS 
ai) 
am) 
Free 


ah@ 
LO 


20.20 


(Cont td ) 


25.39 


28.40 


Passa 


Boe 


3s 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(i) not less than 99 per cent pure 
(ii) less than 99 per cent pure 
(17) Sodium sulphate, acid (sodium 


hydrogen sulphate) 


(18) Sodium sulphate, neutral 


Nitrites and nitrates: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
ie 


p 
Ge 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


oe 


(8) 


Other than the following 

Bismuth subnitrate (basic 
bismuth nitrate) 

Cobalt nitrate other than A.R. 
grade 

Potassium nitrate 

Sodium nitrate containing, in the 
dry state, more than 16.3 per 
cent by weight of nitrogen 

Sodium nitrite 

Strontium nitrate 


Phosphites, hypophosphites and phos-— 
hates: 


Other than the following 
Lead phosphite, dibasic 
Sodium hexametaphosphate 
Sodium phosphate, dibasic, 
pharmacopoeial grade 
Sodium phosphate, monobasic, 
pharmacopoeial grade 
sodium phosphate, tribasic, 
commercial grade 
Sodium pyrophosphate, normal, 
other thaneA.R. SG. P: and 
pharmacopoeial grades 
Sodium tripolyphosphate 


Arsenites and arsenates: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Other than the following 
Sodium arsenates 
Sodium arsenite 


Carbonates and percarbonates; 
commercial ammonium carbonate 
containing ammonium carbamate: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
( 
(5) 


Other than the following 

Bismuth carbonate and bismuth 
carbonate, basic 

Cobaltous carbonate, basic 


3 
4) Lead carbonate, basic 
5 


Potassium carbonate 


Free 
Free 
XO 


Free 


LO 

19 

ED 
Free 


1 


is 

ths) 

15 
Free 


AD 


2) 
2D 
ea 


Free 


Og 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


SO cie2 
(Cont td) 
(6) Sodium bicarbonate 
(7) Sodium carbonate, anhydrous 
(8) Sodium carbonate decahydrate 
(sal soda) 


28.43 Cyanides and complex cyanides: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Calcium cyanide 

(3) Potassium cyanide 

(4) Sodium cyanide 

(5) Sodium ferricyanide 

(6) Sodium ferrocyanide 


28.44 Fulminates, cyanates and thiocyanates 


28.45 Silicates; commercial sodium and 
potassium silicates: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Calcium silicates 

(3) Sodium silicates 

(4) Zirconium silicate 


28.46  Borates and perborates: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Sodium tetraborate 


Poly) soalte of metallic acide (for 
example, chromates, permanganates, 
stannates): 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Sodium dichromate 
(3) Sodium stannate 


28.48 Other salts and peroxysalts of 
inorganic acids, but not 
including azides: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Ammonium nickel sulphate, 
technical or commercial grade 

(3) Ammonium zine chloride 


28.49 Colloidal precious metals; amalgams 
of precious metals; salts and 
other compounds, inorganic or 
organic, of precious metals, in- 
cluding albuminates, proteinates, 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


10 
LO 


tannates and similar compounds, whether 


or not chemically defined: 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


oe 


i) 
Free 

2s 
Free 


ils) 
Free 


1) 


1) 
L 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


wae, 


25 
Free 
20 
Free 


Zo) 


Free 


2) 
nO 
ee) 


eo 


2) 
2) 


28.49 


320 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(Cont td ) 


23a U 


26 OL 


eo ae 


ES) 3 


poe 


25D 


1) Other than the following 

(2) Amalgams of precious metals: 
gold, iridium, osmium, 
palladium, platinum, rhodiun, 
ruthenium and silver 

(3) Auric chloride (gold chloride) 

(4) Colloidal suspensions of precious 
metals: gold, iridium, osmium, 
palladium, platinum, rhodium, 
ruthenium and silver 

) Gold sodium cyanide 

) Silver bromide 

) Silver chloride 

) Silver cyanide 

) Silver iodide 

) Silver nitrate 


Fissile chemical elements and isotopes; 


other radio-active chemical elements 


and radio-active isotopes; compounds, 
inorganic or organic, of such elements 
or isotopes, whether or not chemically 
defined; alloys, dispersions and cer- 
mets, containing any of these elements, 


isotopes or compounds 


Isotopes and their compounds, in- 
organic or organic, whether or 
not chemically defined, other 
than isotopes and compounds 
falling within Recommended 
item 26.50 


Compounds, inorganic or organic, of 
thorium, of uranium depeleted in 
U-23>, of rare earth metals, of 
yttrium or of scandium, whether 
or not mixed together: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Thorium oxide (thorium dioxide) 


Liquid air (whether or not rare 
gases have been removed); com- 
pressed air 


Hydrogen peroxide (including solid 
hydrogen peroxide or urea peroxide) 


Phosphides: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Iron phosphide (ferrophosphorus ) 
used in the manufacture of 
scveel or iron 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Carbides (for example silicon 
carbide, boron carbide, metallic 
carbides): 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Artificial abrasive grains, 
crushed or ground 

(3) Calcium carbide 


Hydrides wii trides and azides. 
Sl Licades and borides: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Aetificial abrasive grains, 
crushed or ground 

(3) Sodium azide 


Other inorganic compounds (in- 
cluding rdiseylled) and conduc= 
tivity water and water of 
similar purity); amalgams, except 
amalgams of precious metals: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Amalgams, except amalgams of 
precious metals 

(3) Calcium cyanamide containing, 
inoehe diry state, more than 
25 per cent by weight of 
nitrogen 

(4) Cyanogen bromide 
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